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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

In this edition, the obvious inaccuracies in the 
Aphorism portion of the Raja- Yoga have been corrected 
in the light of the commentators, and a few foot-notes 
added for elucidation. The rest of the Volume has come 
under general revision, and two lectures have been trans- 
posed from their former place. It is hoped the book will 
be more useftil in its present form. 


1st September, 1919. 


The Editor. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

This edition of the first volume of the Complete, Works 
does not introduce any alteration dr change in the matter 
of the book, except in so far as the aphorisms of Patanjali 
in original Sanskrit have all been appended to their English 
translations as contained in the Raja- Yoga. Advantage 
has been taken of the fact that this edition was printed in 
Calcutta in improving both the type used in the book and 
its size. Readers, we hope, will greatly appreciate this 
improvement. 

The Editor. 


15th may, 1915, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OUR MASTER AND HIS MESSAGE. 

In the four volumes of the works of the Swami Viveka** 
nanda which are to compose the present edition, we have 
what is not only a gospel to the world at large, but also, 
to its own children, the Charter of the Hindu Faith. What 
Hinduism heeded, amidst the general disintegration of the 
modern era, was a rock where she could lie at anchor, an 
authoritative utterance in which she might recognise her- 
self. And this was given to her, in these words and 
writings of the Swami Vivekananda. 

For the first time in history, as has been said else- 
where, Hinduism itself forms here the subject of generali- 
sation of a Hindu mind of the highest order. For ages to 
come, the Hindu man who would verify, the Hindu mother 
who would teach her children, what was the faith of their 
ancestors, will turn to the pages of these books for assur- 
ance and light. Long after, the English language has dis- 
appeared from India, the gift that has here been made, 
through that language, to thei world, will remain and bear 
its fruit in East and West alike. What Hinduism had 
needed, was the organising and consolidating of its own 
idea. What the world had needed was a faith that had 
no fear of truth. Both diese are found here. Nor could 
any greater proof have been given, of the eternal vigour 
of the Sanatan Dharma, of the fact diat India is as great . 
in the pr^ent as ever in the past, than this rise of the 
individual 'who, at the critical moment, gathers up and 
voices the communal consciousness. 

That India should have found her own need satisfied, 
only in carrying to the humanity outside her borders ''th^ ^ 
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bread of life, is what might have been foreseen. Nor did 
it happen on this occasion for the first time. It was once 
before in sending out to the sister lands the message of 
a nation-makipg faith, that India learnt as a whole to 
understand the greatness of her own thought, — a self-uni- 
fication that gave birth to modem Hinduism itself. Never 
may we allow it to be forgotten that on Indian soil first was 
heard the command, from a Teacher to His disciples, ‘*Go 
ye out into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature!" It is the same thought, the same impulse of 
love, taking to itself a new shape, that is uttered by the lips 
of the Swami Vivekananda. when to a great gathering in 
the West he says, ^7/ one religion he true, then all the 
others also must be true. Thus the Hindu faith is yours as 
much as mine.*' And again, in amplification of the same 
idea, "We Hindus do not merely tolerate, we unite our- 
selves with every religion, pra 3 ning in the mosque of the 
Mohammedan, worshipping before the fire of the Zoroas- 
trian, and kneeling to the cross of the Christian. We know 
that all religions alike, from the lowest fetishism to the 
highest absolutism, are but so many attempts of the human 
soul to grasp and realise the Infinite. So we gather all 
these flowers, and, binding them together with the cord 
of love, make them into a wonderful bouquet of worship.** 
To the heart of this speake^'^none was foreigner or alien. 
For him, there existed only Humanity and Tmth. 

Of^the Swami*s address before the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, it may be said that when he began to speak it was 
of **the religious ideas of the f iindus,** but when he ended, 
Hinduism had been created. The moment was ripe with 
» this potentiality. The vast audience that faced him rep- 
resented exclusively the occidental mind, br<.t included 
some development of all that in this was most' distinctive. 
Every ncAon in Europe has poured in its human contri- 
bution upon America, and notably upon Chicago, where 
the Parliament was held. Much of the best, as well as 
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Mine of like woiet» of modem etfoit and atiujia^, b et.a^ 
times^to be met Mrith^ within the hroiktieie of dmt Westeirii , 
Civic Queen, whose feet ere upon the thmes of rLsJte 
Michigm* as she sits and broods, with the liiht of the North , 
in her eyes« There is very little in the niodjSti conacioi^ 
ness, very little inherited from the past of Europe» that does 
not hold some outpost in the city of Chicago. And >K^h8e.\ 
the teeming life and eager interests of that centre may seem ^ 
to some of us for the present largely a chaos, yet they aie,^ 
uncioubtecUy making for the revealing of some noble ar^ 
slow-wrqu^t ideal of human unity, when the days of dieir 
ripening shall be fully accomplished. 

Such was the psychological area, such the sea of mind, 
young, tumultuous, overflowing with hs own energy and 
self-assurance, yet inquisitive and alert withal, which con- 
fronted Vivekananda when he rose to speak. Behind 
him, on the contrary, lay an ocean, calm with long ages of 
spiritual development. Behind him lay a world that* dated 
itself from the Vedas, and remembered itself in the 
Upanishads, a world to which Buddhism was almost 
modern ; a world that was filled with religious systems qf 
faiths and creeds ; a quiet land, steeped in the sunlight of 
the tropics, the dust of whose roads had been trodden of 
the feet of the saints for ages upon ages. Behind him, 
in short, lay India, with her thousands of years of national 
development, in which she had sounded many things, 
proved many things, and realised almost all, save only her 
own perfecjt unanimity, from end to end of her great 
expanse <bf time, and splice, as to certain fundamental and 
essential truths, held by all her people in. common. 

These, then, were the two mind-floods, two immense 
rivers of t^pught tfs it Were, Eastern and modem, of which 
the yell»WH:lad wanderer on the platform of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions formed for a moment the point of 
confluence. The formulation of the Common Bases^ of 
Hinduism was the inevitable result of the shock of dieir 
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contact, in a personality, so impersonal. For it was no 
experience of his own that rose to the lips of the Swami 
Vivekananda there\ He did not even take advantage of 
the occasion^ to tell the story of his Master. Instead of 
either of these, it was the religious consciousness of India 
that spoke through him, the message of his whole people, 
as determined by their whole past. And as he spoke, in 
the youth and noonday of the West, a nation, sleeping in 
the shadows of the darkened half of earth, on the far side 
of the Pacific, waited in spirit for the words that would be 
borne on the dawn that was travelling towards them, to 
reveal to them the secret of their own greatness and 
strength. 

Others stood beside the Swami Vivekananda, on the 
same platform as he, as apostles of particular creeds and 
churches. But it was his glory that he came to preach a 
religion to which each of these was, in his own words, 
**Only a gravelling, a coming up, of differ Ait men and 
women, through various conditions and circumstances to 
the same goal.*' He stood there, as he declared, to tell 
of One who had said of them all, not that one or another 
was true, in this or that respect, or for this or that reason, 
but that "All these are threaded upon Me, as pearls upon 
a string. Wherever thou seest extraordinary holiness and 
extraordinary power, raising and purifying humanity, 
know thou that I am there." To the Hindu, says 
Vivekananda, "Man is not travelling from error to truth, 
but climbing up from truth to truth, from truth that is lower 
to truth that is higher.** Tliis, and the teaching of Muhjti, 
— the doctrine that "Man is to become divine by realising 
*the divine," that religion is perfected in us onljy^ when it 
has led us to "Him who is the one life in a j^niverse of 
death, Him who is the constant basis of an ever-dhanging 
world, th4t One who is the only soul, of which all souls are 
but,. delusive manifestations*’ — ^may be taken as the two 
grec\|; outstanding truths which, authenticated by the 
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longest and moat complex; experience in human histoxy* 
lndia«procIaimed through hin> to the modem world of the 
West. 

For India herself, the short address forms, as has been 
said, a brief Qiarter of Elnfranchisement. Hinduism in its 
wholeness, the speaker bases on the Vedas, but he 
spiritualises our conception of the word, even while he 
utters it. To him, all that is true is Veda. ‘*By the 
Vedas,*' he says, **no books are meant. They mean the 
accumulated treasuiy of spiritual laws discovered by 
different persons in different times." Incidentally, he 
discloses His conception of the Sanatan Dharma. "From 
the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of 
which the latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, 
to the lo'West ideas of idolatry with its multifarious my- 
thology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists, and the atheism 
of the Jains, each and all have a place in the Hindu's 
religion.** To his mind, there could be no sect, no school, 
no sincere religious experience of the Indian people-— 
however like an aberration it might seem to the individual 
— i^hat might rightly be excluded from the embrace of 
Hinduism. And of this Indian Mother-Church, according 
to him, the distinctive doctrine is that of the lahta Deoofd, 
the right of each soul to choose its own path, and to seek 
God in its own way. No army, then, carries the banner 
of so wide an Empire as that of Hinduism, thus defined. 
For as her spiritual goal is the finding of God, even so is 
her spirituij rule the perfect freedom of every soul to be 
itself. • • 

Yet would not this inclusion of all, this freedom of 
each, be the glory of Hinduism that it is, were it not for» 
her supre&e call, of sweetest promise, "Hear, ye children 
of immortal bliss ! Even ye that dwell in higher spheres I 
For 1 have found that Ancient One who is beyond all 
darkness, all delusion. And knowing Him, ye also shall 
be saved from death." Here is the word for the sake of 



wliitik all die reat exiala ancl hat existed. Here is die 
crowning realisation, into which all odiers are resolvable. 
When, in his lecture on “The work before us," the 
Swami adjures all to aid him in the building of a temple 
wherein every worshipper in die land can worship, a 
temple whose shrine shall contain only the word Om, there 
are some of us who catch in the utterance the glimpse of 
a still greater temple, — India herself, the Motherland, as 
she already exists — and see die paths, not of die Indian 
' churches alone, but of all Humanity, converging there, at 
die foot of dial sacred place wherein is set the symbol 
that is no symbol, the name that is beyond all sound. It 
is to diis, and not away from it, that all the paths of all 
the worships, and all the religious ssrstems lead. India is 
at one with the most puritan faiths of the world in her 
declaration that progress is from seen to unseen, from the 
many to the One, from the low to the high, from the form 
to die formless, and never in the reverse direction. She 
differs only in having a word of sympathy and promise for 
every sincere conviction, wherever and wdiatever it may 
be, as constituting a step in the great cwcent. * 

The Swami Vivdtananda would have been less than 
he was, had anything in this Evangel of Hinduism been 
his oMm. Like the Krishna of die Gita, like Buddha, like 
Sankaracharya, like every *great teacher that Indian 
thought has knovm, his sentences are laden with quotations 
horn the Vedas and Upanishads. He stands merely as 
die Revealer. the Interpreter to India of the trpasures that 
she herself possesses in herself. *The truths he preaches 
would have been as true, had he never been bom. Nay 
*lkiore, di^ would have been equally authentic. The 
^fference would have Iain in their difficidty of^'access, in 
iAaSr want of modem clearness and incisiveneM of state' 
■ Mient, ytd in their loss of mutual coherence and unity. 
1'^ he not lived, texts dial to'day will cany the btead of 
1^ 10 tkouMnds, mi^ have remained die obseure 
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^litputet of tckd^rt. 'He taufi^ wilh aiithori^, and Ml 
at cnie of the Pimditt. For he himtelf had plunged to dhe 
depths of the realisation which he preached* and he came 
back* like Ramanuja* only to tell its secrets to the pariah* 
the outcast and the foreigner. 

And yet this statement that his teaching h<dds nodiing 
new* is not absolutely true. It must never be fotgotten 
that it was the Swami Vivekananda who* while proclaiming 
the sovereignty of the Adwaita Philosophy* bb inchidilig 
that experience in which all is one* widiout a second* also 
added to Hinduism the doctrine that Dwaita* Visidita* 
dwaita* hnd Adwaita are but three phases or stages in a 
single development* of which the last-named constitutes 
the goal. This is part and parcel of the still greater and 
more simple doctrine that the many and the One are the 
same Reality* perceived by the mind at different times 
and in different attitudes ; or, as Sri Ramakrishna 
expressed •the same thing* **God is both with form and 
without form. And He is that which include both form 
and formlessness.’* 

^ It is this which adds its crowning significance to our 
Master's life* for here he becomes the meeting-point* not 
only of East and West, but also of past and future. If the 
many and the One be indeed the same Reality* then it is 
not all modes of worship alone* but equally all modea^ 
work, all modes of struggle* all modes of creation, which 
» are paths of realisation. No distinction* henceforth* 
between ^sacred and secular. To labour is to pray. To 
conquer is to renounces. Life is itself religion. To have 
and to hold is as stem a trust as to quit and to avoid. 

This is the realisation which makes Vivekananda the 
great pi^acher of Karmap not as divorced from* , but as 
expvoMiig Inanam and To him, the workshop* 

the study* the farmyard and the field, are as true and fip 
sejsties for the meeting of Cod ivith mam at tha cell^of.lhe 
monki or the door of the temple. To him, tiiem'iaimT 
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difference between service of man and wonhip of God, 
between manliness and faith, between true righteousness 
and spirituality. All his words, from one point of view, 
read as a commentary upon this central conviction. **Art, 
Science, and Religion,** he said once, “are but three 
different ways of expressing a single truth. But in order 
to understand this we must have the theory of Adwaita.'* 

The formative influence that went to the determining 
of his vision may perhaps be regarded as threefold. 
There was, first, his literary education, in Sanskrit aild 
English. The contrast between the two worlds thus opened 
to him carried with it a strong impression of that particular 
experience which formed the theme of the Indian sacred 
books. It was evident that this, if true at all, had not been 
stumbled upon by Indian sages, as by some others, in a 
kind of accident. Rather was it the subject-matter of a 
science, the object of a logical analysis that shrank from no 
sacrifice which the pursuit of truth demanded. « 

In his Master, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, living and 
teaching in the temple-garden at Dakshineshwar, the 
Swami Vivekananda — *‘Noren*’ as he then was — foun(| 
that verification of the ancient texts which his heart and 
his reason had demanded. Here was the reality which 
the books only brokenly described. Here was one to 
whom Samddhi was a constant mode of knowledge. 
Every hour saw the swing of the mind from the many to 
the One. Every moment heard the utterance of wisdom, 
gathered superconsciousiy. Every one about hjm caught 
the vision of the divine. Upon die disciple came the 
desire for supreme knowledge **a8 if it had been a fever.** 
Yet he who was thus the living embodiment of the books, 
was so unconsciously, for he had read none them I 
In his Guru, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Vivekananda 
'found thtf^key to life. 

Even now, however, the preparation for his ovm task 
*was riot complete. He had yet to wander throughout the 
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length and breadth of India, from the Himalayas to Ca|>e 
Comorin, mixing with saints and scholars, and simple souls 
alike, learning from all, teaching to all, and living with all, 
seeing India as she was and is, and so grasping in its 
<tomprehensivene8s that vast whole, of which his Master's 
life and personality had been a brief and intense epitome. 

These, then, — the Shaatras, the Guru, and the Mother^ 
land, — are the three notes that mingle themselves to form 
the music of the works of Vivekananda. These are the 
treasure which it is his to offer. These furnish him with 
the ingredients whereof he compounds the world's heal- 
all of his ‘spiritual bounty. These are the three lights 
burning within that single lamp which India by his hand 
lighted and set up, for the guidance of her own children 
and of the world in the few years of work between 
September 19th, 1893, and July 4th, 1902. And some 
of us there are, who, for the sake of that lighting, and of 
this record that he has left behind him, bless the land that 
bore him, and the hands of those who sent him forth, and 
believe that not even yet has it been given to us to under- 
; stand the vastness and significance of the message that he 
spoke. 

July 4. 1907, 


N. of R. K. V. 





OF RELIGIONS 

RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 

• At the World* ^ Parliament of Religiona^ Chicago, 

1 1 September, 1893. 

m 

Sisters and Brothers of America. 

It fills my heait wirii joy unspeakable to rise in 
response to the warm and cordial welcome which you 
have given us. 1 thank you in the name of the most 
ancient order of monks in the world ; 1 thank you in the 
name of the*mother of religions ; and I thank you in the 
name of the millions and millions of Hindu people of all 
classes and sects. 

o My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this 
platform who referring to the delegates from the Orient 
have told you that these men from far off nations may well 
claim the honour of bearing to different lands the idea of 
toleration. 1 am proud to belong to a religion which has 
taui^t the world both tolerance and universal acceptance. 
We believe not only in universcd toleration, but we accept 
all religionsb as true. 1 am proud to belong to a nation 
which h& sheltered th^ persecuted and the refugees of 
all religions and all nations of the earth. 1 am proud to 
tell you that we have gathered in our bosom the purest 
remnant o? the Israelites, who came to Southern India and 
took reftige with us in the very year in which their holy 
temple was shattered to pieces by Roman tyranny. I 
am proud to belong to the religion which has shelte|ed 
end is still Postering the remnant of the grand ZoroasMan 
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nation. 1 will quote to you. brethren, a few lines from 
a hymn which 1 remember to have repeated from my 
earliest boyhood, which is every day repeated by millions 
of human beings : the different streams having their 

sources in different places all mingle their water in the seai 
so, O Lord, the different paths which men taka through 
different tendencies, various though they appear, crookfid 
or straight, all lead to Thee.** 

The present convention, which is one of the inost 
august assemblies ever held, is in itself a vindication, a 
declaration to the world of the wonderfql doctrine 
preached in the Gita : **Whosoever comes to Me, through 
whatsoever form, I reach him ; all men are struggling 
through paths which in the end lead to Me.** Sectarianism, 
bigotry, and Its horrible descendant, fanaticism, have long 
possessed this beautiful earth. They have filled the earth 
with violence, drenched it often and often with human 
blood, destroyed civilization and sent whofe nations to 
despair. Had it not been for these horrible demons, human 
society would be far more advanced than it is now. But 
their time is come ; and I fervently hope that the bell 
that tolled this morning in honour of this convention may 
be the death knell of all fanaticism, of all persecutions 
with the sword or with the pen and of all uncharitable 
feelings between persons wending their way to the same 
goal. 


WHY WE DISAGREE. 

/5 September, 1893. 

I will tell you a little story. You have heard the 
eloquent speaker who has just finished say : "‘Let us cease 
from abusing each other/* and he was very S 9 Ry that 
there should be always so much variance. 

But 1 think 1 should tell you a story which would 
illustrate the cause of this variance. A frog 'lived in a 
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well. It had lived there for a long time. It was bom 
there and brought up there, and yet was a little, small frog. 
Of course the evolutionists were not there then to tell us 
whether the frog lost its eyes or not, but, for our story *s 
sake, we must take it for granted that it had its eyes, and 
that it every day cleansed the water of all the worms and 
bacilli that lived in it with an energy that would do credit 
to our modem bacteriologists. In this way it went on and 
became a little sleek and fat. Well, one day another frog 
that lived in the sea came and fell into the well. 

‘*Wheijs are you from?" 

**1 am from the sea.*' 

"The sea I how big is that? Is it as big as my well?" 
and he took a leap from one side of the well to the other. 

"My friend,*’ said the frog of the sea, "how do you 
compare the sea with your little well?" 

Then the frog took another leap and asked* "Is your 
sea so big?" 

"What nonsense you speak, to compare the sea with 
your well 1" 

"Well then," said the frog of the well, "nothing can 
be bigger than my well ; there can be nothing bigger than 
this ; this fellow is a liar, so tfim him out." 

That has been the difficulty all the while. 

I am a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little well and 
thinking Jthak the wholes world is my little well. The 
Christian sits in his little well and thinks the whole world 
is his well. Tlie Mahommedan sits in his little well and 
thinks thalf is the whole world. 1 have to thank you of 
America .for the great attempt you are making to break 
down the barriers of this little world of ours, and hope that, 
in the future, the Lord will help you to accomplish y 9 ur 
purpose. , ^ 
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PAPER ON HINDUISM, 

Read ol the Parliament on 19th September, 1893. 

Three religions fiow stand in the world which have 
come down to us from time pie-histpric— Hinduism'* 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism. They have all received 
tremendous shocks and all of them prove by their survival 
their internal strength.. But while Judaism failed to absorb 
Christianity and was driven out of its place of birth by its 
all-conquering daughter, and a handful of Parsis is airthat 
remains to tell the tale of their grand religion, sect after 
sect arose in India and seemed to shake the re- 
ligion of the Vedas to its very foundations, but like the 
waters of the seashore in a tremendous earthquake it 
receded only for a while, only to return in an all-absorbing 
flood, a thousand times more vigorous, and when the 
tumult of the rush was over, these sects were all sucked in, 
absorbed and assimilated into the immense^ body of the 
mother faith. 

From the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, of which the latest discoveries of science seem yke 
echoes, to the low ideas of idolatry with its multifarious 
mythology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists and the 
atheism of the Jains, each and all have a place in the 
Hindu's religion. • 

Where then, the question arises, where is the common 
centre to which all these widely diverging radii converge J 
Where is the common basis upon which all thqjse seemingly 
hopeless contradictions rest? And this is the* question 
I shall attempt to answer. 

The Hindus have received their religion through 
revelation, the Vedas. They hold that the Veclas are with- 
out bemnning and without end. It may soui^ dudicrous 
to this audience, how a book can be without beginning 
or^end. But by the Vedas no books are meant. They 
mean the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws discovered 
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by diffeiMit penenc in J«it as the law of 

gravitation dciated before. its discovery, and would exist 
if all bunwni^ forgot it, so is it Wift lihe4aws diat govern 
the q>iiituid world. The moral, ethicali and spiritual 
relations between soul and soul and between individual 
spirits and die Father of all spirits, were there before dieir 
discovery, and would remain even if we forgot diem. 

The discoverers of these laws are called Rishis, and we 
honour them as perfected beings. 1 am glad to tell this 
audience that some of the very greatest of them were 
women. 

Here it may be aaid that these laws as laws msY be 
without end, but they must have had a beginning. The 
Vedas teach us that creation is without beginning or end. 
Science is said to have proved that the sum total of cosmic 
energy is always the same. Then, if there was a time when 
nothing existed, where was all this manifested energy? 
Some say it was in a potential form in God. In diat case 
God is sometimes potential €uid sometimes kinj^tiS:, which 
would make Him mutable. Everything mutable is a com* 
poupd, and everything compound must undergo that 
change which is called destruction. So God would die. 
which is absurd. Therefore there never was a time when 
there was no creation. 

If 1 may be allowed to nrse a simile, creation and 
creator are two lines, without beginning and without end, 
running parallel to each other. God is the ever*active 
providence, by whose power ss^tems after systems are 
being evolved out of chads, made to run for a time and 
again destroyed. This is what the Br&hmana boy repeats 
every day : ‘The sun and the moon, the Lord created like 
the suns and moonM of preoiotts cyclea/* 

Here4 stand and if I shut my eyes, and try to conceive 
my existence, “ I, - “ I/What is the idea before 
me? The idea of e body. Am !, then, nothing but a 
combination of material substances? The Vedas decline 
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**No,’* 1 am a spirit living in a body. I am not the body. 
The body will die. but 1 shall not die. Here am 1 in this 
body ; it Mrill (aH. but I shall go on living. 1 had also a 
past. The soul was not created, for creation means a 
combination which means a certain future dissolution. If 
then the soul was created, it must die. Some are bom 
happy, enjoy perfect health, with beautiful body, mental 
vigour and all wants supplied. Others are bom miserable, 
some are without hands or feet, others again are idiots, and 
only drag on a wretched existence. Why, if they are all 
created, why does a just and merciful God create one 
happy and another unhappy, why is He so partial? Nor 
would it mend matters in the least to hold that those who 
are miserable in ^his life will be happy in a future one. 
Why should a man be miserable even here in the reign of 
a just and merciful God ? 

In the second place, the idea of a creator God does not 
explain the anomaly, but simply expresses the cruel fiat of 
an aU-powerful being. There must have been causes, 
then, before his birth, to make a man miserable or happy 
and those were his past actions. • 

Are not all the tendencies of the mind and the body 
accounted for by inherited aptitude? Here are two 
parallel lines of existence— one of the mind, the other of 
matter. If matter and its transformations answer for all 
that we have, there is no necessity for supposing the 
existence of a soul. But it cannot be proved that thought 
has been evolved out of matter, and if a philosophical 
monism is inevitable, spiritual monism is certainly logical 
and no less desirable than a materialistic monism ; but 
neither of these is necessary here. 

We cannot deny that bodies acquire certain tendencies 
from heredity, but those tendencies only mean the physical 
configwation, through which a peculiar mind alone can act 
iina peculiar way. There are other tendencies peculiar to 
a soul caused by his past actions. And a soul with a certain 
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tendency would by die laws o( affinity take budi.in a body 
which is the fittest instrument (or the display of .that ten** 
dency. This is in accord widi science, (or science wants 
to explain everything by habit, and habit is got through 
repetitions. So repetitions are necessary to explain the 
natural halnts o( a newborn soul. And since they were 
not obtained in this present li(e, they must have come down 
(rom past lives. 

There is another suggestion. Taking . all these (or 
granted, how is it that I do not remember anything o( my 
past li(e? This can be easily explained. 1 am now 
speaking En^ish. It is not my mother tongue, in (act no 
words o( my mother tongue are now present in my 
consciousness, but let me try to bring them up, and they 
rush in. That shows that consciousness is only the surface 
of the mental ocean, and within its depths are stored up 
all our experiences. Try and struggle, they would come 
up and you would be conscious even of your past life. 

This is direct and demonstrative evidence. Verification 
is the perfect proof of a theory, and here is the challenge 
thrown to the world by the Rishis. We have discovered 
the secret by which the very depths of the ocean of 
memory can be stirred up— try it and you would get a com- 
plete reminiscence of your past life. • 

So then the Hindu believes that he is a spirit. Him 
the sword cannot pierce — ^him the fire cannot burn — ^him 
the water cannot melt — him the air cannot diy. The 
Hindu believes that every soul is a circle whose 
circumferertte is nowhere, *but whose centre is located In 
the body, and that death means the change of this centre 
from body to body. Nor is the soul bound by the condi- 
tions of matthr. Iq its very essence, it is free, unbounded, 
holy, pure and perfect. But somehow or other it, finds 
itself tried down to matter, and thinks of itself as matter. 

Why should the free, perfect and pure being be thus 
under the thraldom pf matter, is the next question. How 
I— B 


9 
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cun lJi« |Mtrf«Mt li6ul W iMttdail tens- tht lHiM duA it w 
imiMfect? We kiiv» keen ti^ al^ 

quettion and sag^ that ne aoeh eptealion can be dieie. 
Some Ainken want to answer it by poakias <me. or mere 
qoasi^petfeet beings,'and use big scientific names to fiB tip 
the gap. But naming is not eafdalning. The question 
remains die same. How can the perfect beomne the quasi* 
perfect : how can the pure, the absolute, change even a 
mieioaicopic partide of its nature } But the Hindu is sincere. 
He does not want to take shelter under sophistiy. He is 
brave enoudi to face the question in a manly fashion ; and 
his answer is. *.‘I do not know. I do not know hov^die per* 
feet being, the soul, came to think of itself as imperfect, as 
joined to and conditioned by matter.” But the fact is a 
fact for aU that. It is a fact in everybody's consciousness 
that one thinks of oneself as the body. The Hindu does 
not attempt to explain why one thinks one is the body. 
The answer, that it is the will of God, is cio exidanrtion. 
This is 'nothing more than what the Hindu says. ”1 do not 
know." 

Well. then, the human soul is eternal and imn\ortal, 
perfect and infinite, and death means only a change of 
centre from one body to another. The present is 
detmmined by our past actions, and die future by the 
present. The soul will go x>n evolving up or revoting back 
from birth to Imth and deadi to deadi. But here is 
another questkm : is man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised 
<me moment on the foamy crest of a billow and dadied 
down into a yewQuig chasm tKe next, rolling fe and ho at 
the meiqy of good end bad acdona— a powerless, helpless 
wreck -in an evm>raging, ever*toshiiv, uncomprondttng 
qttnent el canae and etfeet $ a Iktle moth pUfced under die 
%vhi^ of causatio n, wlddh rotti on ending’ evetythiifg in 
hev^, end wake not for dw widow's tears or the orphan's 
TIm IwMt sinks qt die idea*' yet this ii the law of 
Naiiiie^ Isdkaie no iiap»> Jb^dmie eseWref-Hves die 
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^. Hwdied ditf diKHM mercy, and woida trf hope and 
^teflj B iot a rion came down and ina{Hied a Vedic aas^t and 
' he alood up before the world and in bnimpet voice 
peddwned die i^d tidings : “Hear, ye ehUdren of 
immortal bliss I even ye that reside in higher spheres I 
1 have found the Ancient One. who is b^fond all dadc* 
ness, all delusion : knowing Him alone you diaH be 
sailed from death over again.'* “Children of immortal 
bliss"— •^at a sweet, what a hopeful name I Allow me 
to call you, brethren, by that sweet name— heirs of 
immortal hliss, — yea, the Hindu refuses to call you 
sinners. Ye are the Children of God, die sharers of 
immortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. Ye divimties 
on earth,— siimers ? It is a sin to call a man so ; it is a 
standing libel on human nature. Come up, oh lions, 
and shake off the delusion that you are sheep ; you are 
souls immortal, spirits free, blest and eternal ; ye are 
^ not matter, ye are not bodies ; matter is your servant, 
not you the servant of matter. 

• Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful 
comlnnation of unforgiving laws, not an endless prison 
of cauM and effect, but that at the head of all these 
laws, in and through every particle of matter and force, 
stands One, “By whose corftmand the wind Mows, the 
fire bums, the clouds rain, and death stalks upon die 
earth." 

And^what is His nature? 

He is everywhere, the -pure and formless One, die 
Almighty^ and the Albmercfful. “Thou ait our f^dler. 
Thou art our mother. Thou art our bdoved frimid. 
Thou ait the source of all stroigdi : give ua atrengdi. 
Thou art He thrt bearedi the burdens of the univeise : 
help me‘ bear the li^ bwden of diis fife.*' Thus sang 
- die Rishis of die Veda.. And how d* worship I$m? 
> Throuih ^^He &i to be' vtordih»ped as^ die ^ 
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belov(Kl» dttaet tlmn cmvythbig hi this and the nead 
life/- 

This is the doctrine of love declared in the Vedas, 
and let us see how it is fully developed and taught 
Kjrishna, whom the Hindus believed to have been God 
incarnate on earth. 

He taught that a man ought to live in this world like 
a lotus leaf, which grows in water but is never moistened 
by water ; so a man ought to live in the world — ^his h^art 
to God and his hands to work. 

It is good to love God for hope of reward in this or 
the next world, but it is better to love God for love's 
sake, and the prayer goes: "Lord, I do not want 
wealth, nor children, nor learning. If it be Thy will, 1 
shall go from birth to birth, but grant me this, that I may 
love Thee without the hope of reward — love unselfishly 
for love's sake." One of the disciples of •Krishna, the 
then Em^ror of India, was driven from his kingdom by 
his enemies and had to take shelter with his queen, in 
a forest in the Himalayas, and there one day the queen 
asked him how was it that he, the most virtuous of men, 
should suffer so much misery? Yudhisthira answered: 
"Behold, my queen, the Himalayas, how grand and 
beautiful they are ; I love them. They do not give me 
anything, but my nature is to love the grand, the beauti- 
ful, therdfore 1 love them. Siiqilarly, I love the Lord. 
He is the source of all beauty, of all subliipity. He is 
the only object to be loved ; my nature is to tove Him, 
and therefore I love. I do not pray for anything ; 1 do 
not ask for anything. Let Him place me wherever He 
likes. I must love him for love's sake. I cannot trade 
in love-*' 

• 

Veda,- teach that the soul is divine, only held 
in .die bondsfe of matter perfection will be. reached 
|!f£ei| 4 ms bond will burst, and the word they use for it 
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mT thereCdfe mu t jti li ^ bonds of 

imperfection, freedom from death and misery. 

And this bondage can only faH otf through the 
mercy of God, and this mercy comes on the pure. So 
purity is the condition of His mercy. HoW does that 
mercy act? He reveals Himself to the pure heart ; the 
pure and the stainless see God, yea even in this life, then 
and then only all the crookedness of the heart is made 
straight. Then all doubt ceases. He is no more the 
freak of a terrible law of causation. This is the very 
centre, the very vital conception of Hinduism. The 
Hindu does not want to live upon words and theories. 
If there are existences beyond the ordinary sensuous 
existence, he wants to come face to face with them. If 
there is a soul in him which is not matter, if there, is an 
all-merciful universal Soul, he will go to Him direct. He 
must see Him, and that alone can destroy all doubts. 
So the best "proof a Hindu sage gives about the soul, 
about God, is **I have seen the soul ; I have seen God.’^ 
And that is the only condition of perfection. Tlie 
Hindu religion does not consist in struggles and attempts 
to believe a certain doctrine or dogma, but in realizing 
— ^not in believing, but in being and becoming. 

Thus the* whole object of their system is by constant 
struggle to become perfect, *to become divine, to reach 
God and see God, and this reaching God, seeing God, 
becoming perfect even as the Father in Heaven is 

perfect, corfstitutes the religion of the Hindus. 

• ^ 

And what becomes of a man when he attains 
perfection? He lives a life of bliss infinite. He enjoys 
infinite and perfect bliss, having obtained the only thing 
in which man ought to have pleasure, namely Gud, and 
enjoys the bliss with God. 

Sc f«ur all the Hindtis are agreed. This is 
mon religion of all the sects of India ; but then 
is absolute, and the absolute caiuiot bo two dt^edV 
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dMilllf''tam»' 'amr- minihn^’ 

And sb iiidi«R n bn ft nk n bt'^wrfiigt nnd. Jbnriitie* it 
<mcr wtdi Brakmui. ind it wotdd only 
aiifiBe dm Lead m dw perfeedon^ dio leality, ol ks own 
nolUro and cadatenoe, the em>tenee ahaohite, knovdadca 
idbaolute, and Idiaa absolute. We have often and often 
(oad this et^ed die losing of individuality and becoming 
a stock or a atone. 

*‘He jests at scats that never felt a wound.'* 

1 tdl you it is nodiing of the kind. If it is happiness 
to enjoy die eonsciousnOss of this small body, it must be 
greater happiness to eiqoy the consciousness of two 
bodies, die measure of happiness increasing with the 
eonseiouaness of increasing number of bodies, the aim, 
the ultimate of happiness being reached when it would 
become a universal consciousness. 

Therrfore, to gain this infinite universal individuality, 
this miserable little prison>individuaIity must go. Then 
alone can death cease when 1 am one with life, then 
alone can misery cease when 1 am one with happiness 
itself : then alone can all errors cease when 1 am one 
vddi knowledge itself : and this is the necessaiy scientific 
conclusion. Science has jvoved to me that idiysical ' 
individually is a delusion, that really my body is one 
litde continuously changing body in an unbroken ocean 
of matter and Advaitam (unity) is the necessaiy conclu* 
sion with my odier counterpart. Soul. 

Scimice is nothing but the finding of unity. As socm ■ 
as science would ipach perfect ilnhy, it would stop from 
ftjitdwr psogressi because it would reach the goal'. - Thus . 
cbemisHd^vi^ttld not progress farther, when.it would 
^sopver upe dmneut out of .wludi aU odiere could be 
nuide.^ |F%ysies would stop when it would bp* able to 
services in discovering one energy of whksh 
d)R^fjeli|ipm ^ inatnfestetioae, .and dm imienjte. of 
leili^t’^beconoe perfect, when it would . ditcouer k|bn^ 
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who k dw mie life it- » 1:^ vAioi. k 

the c o m ten t haek «rho 

k die only Soul ol vdueh afl Mnds’ ^ hot dehniyo. 
nwndettattone. Thiie k it, ihiou^ nmlfqdkilsr ^epid 
cbelily, die idtimate uni^ k reached. Religion cwn gsr 
no farther. Thk k the goal of all aeience. 

All science k bound to come to thk comdunon in. 
the long run. Manifestation, and not creation, k .dm. 
wo{d of science to-day, and the Hindu k only glad that 
i^at he has been cherishing in hk bosom for ages k 
going to be taught in more forciUe language, and widi 
further lisht from the latest conclusions of science. . 

Descend we now from the aspirations of phUosophy 
to the religion of the ignorant. At the very outset, 1 may 
tell you that there k no polytheiam in Indk. In every 
temple, if one stands by and listens, one vrill find die 
wordiippers applsring all the attributes of Cod, incJuding 
omnipresence', to the images. It k not polydiekm, nor 
would the name henothekm exjdain the situation. "The 
rose called by any other 'name would smdl as swe^.*’ 
Naples are not explanations. 

- I remember, as a boy, hearing a Christian missionary 
preach to a crowd in India. Among other sweet diings 
he was tdling them was, that if he gave a blow to thek 
idol with hk stick, what could it do? One of hk hearen 
sharply answered, ‘if I abuse your God, what can He 
do?" "You would be punkhed," said the preacher, 
t‘when you*die." "So my idol wifi punidi you when 
you die,'^ retorted the hfindu. 

The tree k known by its fruits. When 1 have ehen 
amongst than that ate called idolaters-, men, die. like of 
whoip'in mmeli^ and spirituality and lovok 1 have nkrer 
seen'kaywri^Mmer I stop and ask msrself, "Gui ain b^^ ' 
htdiness#"' ' ■.■** ■ <■ 

Supesadtieil k a great anoBay of mafii but bkkliyJa 

wane, ^IMiy dees a-^Chcktian go -te diurcli>-^W^«k 
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die drots holy? Whyiia theiece turned toward the sky 
in prayer? Why are there So many images* in the 
Catholic Church?* Why are there so many images in 
the minds of Protestants when they pray? My brethren, 
we can no more think about anything without a mental 
image than we can live without breathing. By the law 
of association die material image calls up the mental idea 
and vice veraa, Tliis is why the Hindu uses an external 
symbol when he worships. He will tell you it helps to 
keep his mind fixed on the Being to whom he prays. 
He knows as well as you do that the image is not God. 
is not omnipresent. After all how much does omni- 
presence mean |o almost the whole world? It stands 
merely as a word, a symbol. Has God superficial area? 
If pot. when we repeat that word *omnipresent,* we think 
of the extended sky or of space, that is all. 

As we find that somehow or other, by the laws of 
our mental constitution, we have to associate our ideas 
of infinity with the image of the blue sky. or of the sea. 
so we naturally connect our idea of holiness with the 
image of a church, a mosque or a cross. The Hindus 
have associated the ideas of holiness, purity, truth, 
omnipresence, and such other ideas with different 
images and forms. But with this difference that while 
some people devote their ^hole lives to their idol of a 
church and never rise higher, because with them religion 
means an intellectual assent to certain doctrines and doing 
good to their fellows, the whole religion of the Hindu 
is centre^ , in realization. Man is to become divine by 
realizing the divine : idols or temples or churches or 
books are only the supports, the helps, of his spiritual 
chfldhpod: but ^ and on he must progress. 

must not stop anywhere. '‘Extitfrial' wonhip, 

. material worship,'' say the Vedas, "is the lowest stage ; 
slmggl^ to rise high, mental prayer is the next stage, 
bwd highest stage is whw the Lord has been realized." 
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Mark, die same earnest man who ie kneeliiig before 'the 
idol tells you: *^Him the sun cannot expreBB^ nor 4he 
moon, nor the Btara, the lightning cannot expfeBB Him, 
nor what we Bpeak of ob fire ; through Him they Mne/^ 
But he does not abuse any one*s idol or call its worship 
sin. He recognizes in it a necessary stage of life. **The 
child iB father of the man” Would it be right for 
an old man to say that childhood is a sin or youth a sin? 

• If a man can realize his divine nature with the help 
of an image, would it be right to call that a sin? Nor 
even wl\en he has passed that stage, should he call it 
an error. To the Hindu, man is not travelling from 
error to truth, but from truth to truth, from lo^et to 
higher truth. To him all the religions, from the lowest 
fetichism to the highest absolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soul to grasp and realize the 
Infinite, each determined by the conditions of its birth 
and association, and each of these marks .a stage of 
progress ; and every soul is a young eagle soaring higher 
and higher, gathering more and more strength till it 
feaches the Glorious Sun. 

Unity in variety js the plan of nature, and the Hindu 
has recognized it. Every other religion lays down certain 
fixed dogmas, and tries to force society to adopt tliem. 
It places before society only one coat which must fit 
Jack and John and Henry, all alike. If it does not fit 
John or Henry, he must go without a coat to cover his 
body, •lire Hindus hgve discovered that the absolute 
can only be realized, or thought of, or stated, through 
the relative, and the images, crosses and crescenb are 
simply sp many symbols, — so many pegs to ^ang the 
spiritual ideas on. It is not that this help is nebtSoBBOg 
for every one, but those drat do not need it Kaye no 
right to say that it is wrong. Nor is it cohipidsory in 
Hindiiisrh. *• 

One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in Jndia 
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nd nneih mgAmg hmvtble. It kr nd mother 
karloto. On the other hatid. it it die attmipt ot itm 
dev3oped miiKit to* gratp high spiritoai tnidit. The 
Hifidili have their faults, they sometimea have their 
exceptions : but mark this, they are always for pumahing 
their own bodies, and never for cutting the throats of 
their neighbours. If the Hindu fanatic bums himself on 
the pyre, he never lights the fire of Inquisition. And 
even this cannot be laid at the door of his religion any 
more than the burning of witches can be laid at the 
door of Christianity. 

To the Hindu, then, the whole world of religions 
is only a travelling, a coming up, of different men and 
w€»nen, through various conditions and circumstances, 
to the same goal. Every religion is only an evolving a 
God out of the material man, and the same God is the 
inspirer of all of them. Why, then, are there so many 
contradictions > They are only apparent, says the Hindu. 
The contradictions come from the same truth adapting 
itself to the var 3 ang circumstances of different natures. 

It is the same light coming through glasses of different 
colours. And these little variations are necessary for 
purposes of adaptation. But in the heart of everything 
the same truth reigns. The JLord has declared to the 
Hin^ in his incarnation as Krishna, '7 am in every 
roAj^n os the thread through a string of pearh. Where- 
ever ifioq seesf extraordinary holiness and extraordinary 
power rawing and purifying huntanity, know thou that 
/ there/* And what has been the result? 1 chal- 
lenge the world to find, throughout the whole system of 
Sanskrit Philosophy, apy such expression as *that the 
HindU^^one will be saved and not others. Says Vyasa, 
''We fiei perfeet fflCM «Mn b«i/ami tiu fiah of om 
emio ond enod." One thing more. How, dien, catk 
thol'bMhivMrlMwe whole feblie of dMNiglit eentMi » God. 
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beKeir« te wliie|i k fsnoetic, in Jniniitn 

whfeh-is tttfmttjc? 

The Buddhiatt er the Jatne do *not depend iqKm 
God } but the whole force of their religion is directed 
to the great cei^al truth in every religion, to evohre a 
God out of man. They have not seen the Fadier* but 
they have seen the Son. And he that hath seen the Son 
hath seen the Father also. 

, This, brethren, is a short sketch of the religious ideas 
of the Hindus. The Hindu may have failed to carry out 
all his plans, but if there is ever to be a universal religion, 
it must be one which will have no location in place or 
time ; which will be infinite, like the God it will preach, 
and whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna 
and of Christ, on saints and sinners alike ; which wiU 
not be Br&hmanic or Buddhistic, Christian or Mabom- 
medan, but the sum-total of all these, and still have in- 
finite space for development ; which in its catholici^ 
will embrace in its infinite arins, and find a place for, 
every human being, from the lowest grovelling 'savage 
not far removed from the brute, to the highest man 
towering by the virtues of his head and heart almost 
above humanity, making society stand in awe of him 
and doubt his human nature. It will be a religion which 
will have no pdace for pers^ution or intolerance in its 
polity, which will recognize divinity in every man and’^ 
woman, and whose whole scope, whose whole force, 
will be c^endred in aiding humanity to realize its own true, 
divine nature. 

Offer such a religion and all the nations will follow 
you. Asoka*s council was a council of the Buddhist 
faith. Akbar's, though more to the purpose, was msiy 
a parlour^meeting. It was reserved for America to 
proclaim to OU quarters of the globe dbat die Ijikd is 
in evei^r religion* . „ 

h/htt He who is die Brahman of the Handhis* diet^ 
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o( the Zotoeettietui, 4e ftiddUia of the 
BleidEbiete* the Jehovah of the Jewe^ the Fadier in Heaven 
of the Chrietiane, 6ive strength to ybu to cany out your 
noUe idea I The star arose in the East ; it travelled 
eteadily towards the West, sometimes dimmed and 
sometimes etfulgent, till it made a circuit of the world, 
and now it is again rising on the very horizon of the 
East, the borders of the Sanpo, a thousandfold more 
effulgent than it ever was before. 

Hail Columbia, motherland of liberty! It has been 
given to thee, who never dipped her hand in her neigh- 
bour’s blood, who never found out that the shortest way 
of becoming rich was by robbing one’s neighbours, it 
has been given to thee to march at the vanguard of 
civilisation with the flag of harmony. 

RELIGION NOT THE CRYING NEED OF INDIA 
• 20 September, 1893. 

Christians must always be ready for good criticism, 
and I hardly think that you will mind if I make a little 
criticism. You Christians, who are so fond of sending 
out missionaries to save the soul of the heathen — ^why 
do you not try to save their bodies from starvation? !n 
India, during the terrible famines, thousands died from 

hunger, yet you. Christians, did nothing. You erect 

churches all through India, but the crying evil in the 
East is not religion — they have^ religion enougl\ — but it 
Is bread that the suffering millions of burning India cry 
out for with parched throats. They ask us for bread, 

but we give them stones. It is an insult to^a starving 

people to offer them religion ; it is an insult to a starving 
man^> teach him Metaphysics. In India a priest that 
preached for money would lose caste and be spat upon 
by.-the people. I came here to seek aid for my im- 
poverished people, and 1 fully realized how difficult it 
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mtm to gcr' help -for JiMriiuHWi fnap 

Qirittibn l^nd. ' 

BUDDHISM. tAe fULPlLMENT OP HINDUISM 
26 September, 1893. 

I am not a Buddhiat, as you have heard, and yet I 
am. If China, or Japan, or Ceylon follow the teachings 
of the Great Master, India worships Him as Cod incar* 
nate on earth. You have just now heard that 1 am 
going to criticise Buddhism, but by that I wish you to 
understand only this. Far be it from me to criticise him 
whom I worship as God incarnate on earth. But our 
views about Buddha are that he was not understood 
properly by his disciples. The relation between Hindu- 
ism (by Hinduism, 1 mean the religion of the Vedas) 
and what is called Buddhism at the present day, is nearly 
the same as between Judaism and Christianity, fesus 
Christ was a Jew, and Shakya Muni was a Hindu. The 
Jews rejected Jesus Christ, nay, crucified him^ and the 
Hindus have accepted Shakya Muni as Cod and worship 
him. But the real difference that we Hindus want to 
show between modem Buddhism and what we should 
understand as the teachings of Lord Buddha, lies prin- 
cipally in this : Shakya Muni came to preach nothing 
new. He also, like Jesus, •came to fulfil* and not to 
destroy. Only, in the case of Jesus, it was the old people^ 
the Jews, who did not understand him, while in die case 
of Buddha, •it was his own followers who did not realise 
the import of his teachings* As the Jew did not under- 
stand the fulfilment of the Old Testament, so the 
Buddhist did not understand the fulfilment of the tmdts 
of the Hiifdu religion. Again, I repeat, Shakya Muni 
came not to destroy, but he was the fulfilment, the logical 
conclusion, the logical development of the religion of 
the Hindus. 

The religion of the Hindus is divided into two pevtUp 
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ibe mmI tbe ipi^^iiidiV th4 nf^riMil pottieii' it 

Btudied by the mnb. "V; * • 

In dMit thne » no caate. A nmh from the Kiih««t 
elate end e man fiom die loweat may become a monk 
ih India and the two castes become e<)oaI. In lehgioil^ 
ihiim is no caste ; caste is simply a social institution. 
Shakllie Muni himself was a monk, and it was his i^oty 
that he had the large-heartedness to bring out the truths 
from the hidden Vedas and throw them broadcast .all 
over the world. He was the first being in the world 
who Inoaght missionarising into practice — ^nay. he was 
the first to conceive the idea of prosebrtizing. 

The great glory of the Master lay in his wonderful 
sympathy for everybody, especially for the ignorant and 
the poor. Some of his disciples were Brfihmanas. When 
Bmklha was teaching, Sanskrit was no more the spoken 
langmtg e in India. It was then only in the books of 
the learned. Some of Buddha's Brfihmana disciples 
wanted to translate his teachings into Sanskrit, but he 
dis tinctly told them. "1 am for the poor, for the people ; 
let me speak in the tongue of the peofde." And so*to 
this day the great bulk of his teachings are in the verna- 
cular of that day in India. 

Whatever may be the position of Philosophy, 
whether may be the position of Metaphysics, so long 
as dieist is such a thing as death in the world, so long 
as there is sudi a diing as weakness in the human heart. 
•O' Imig as thaw, is a cry going*out of the heart of roan 
in his very wesdroess, there AaU be a faidi in God. 

Oni’die idiOosophic side die disciples of the Great ' 
Matter desiMid diemsehres agaSnst the e^mal mcks of die 
Vedfs iM jpoold ndt |9i^'diem. and on dii odwr side 
die^^hA jawayfid^ die nntiaii that etemd God to^shldi 
nMh'br woman, plings «o fondly. ^ ^id die 
BididhisiR hwS' to ik a nitnni! death in 
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India. M *» not ooo 

onesotf a ^ddhirt tn fndiat t&o land of at# jbittti; 

But B/H the same, time, Bribrnanisip lost 9omettdiig-*r 
that refonning zeal, that wonderful qrmpadiy and charily 
for evexybody, that wonderful leaven which Buddhism had 
brought into the masses and which had rendered Indinia 
society so great that a Greek historian who wrote abt^ 
India of that time was led to say that no Hindu was 
known to tell an untruth and no Hindu woman was 
known to be unchaste. 

Hinduism cannot live without Buddhism, nor Ehid- 
dhism vrithout Hinduism. Then realise "what the 
separation has shown to us, that the Buddhists cannot 
stand without the brain and philosophy of the Br&hmanas, 
nor the Br&hmana without the heart of the Buddhist. 
This separation between the Buddhists and the Bidh- 
manas is the cause of the downfall of India. That is 
why India is populated by three hundred millions of 
beggars, and that is why India has been the slave of 
conquerors for the last thousand years. Let us then join 
the wonderful intellect of the Brahmana with the heart, 
the noUe soul, the wonderful humanising power of the 
Great Master. 

ADDRESS AT TW FINAL SESSION 
27 September, 1693. 

The World’s Parlicunent of ReUgions has become an 
aceompti^ed fact, cmd the merctful Father has helped 
those whb laboured to bfing it into existence, and crowned 
with success' thw most unselfiA labour. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose large, hearts 
ssid love 6f tcul|i first dremed this wonderhfl dream ^d 
dienmuficnd it. My thanks to dm shower of Uberal seC^- 
rUeatelhat has overflowed this platfunn. h^'dtap^;.to 
diit .cnUihiMied aucUenee for thw un^onn kindi^Mi Ip 
me snd^lfMr dieir apfueciathm of ewiuy Hhought. disf; lends 
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to toiooA die friction of religiorili. A few jarring notes 
were heard from time to time in this harmony* My special 
dianks to them, for they have, by their striking contrast, 
made general harmony the sweeter. 

Much has been said of the common ground of religious 
unity. I am not going just now to venture my own theory. 
But if any on^ here hopes that this unity will come by 
the triumph of any one of the religions and the destruction 
of the others, to him 1 say : **Brother, yours is an im- 
possible hope." Do I wish that the Christian would 
become Hindu? God forbid. Do 1 wish that the Hindu 
or Buddhist would become Christian? God forbid. 

The seed is put in the ground, and earth and air and 
water are placed around it. Does the seed become the 
earth, or the air, or the water? No. It becomes a plant, 
it develops after the law of its own growth, assimilates 
the air, the earth and the water, converts them into plant 
substance, and grows into a plant. 

Similar is the case with religion. The Christian is not 
to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Bud- 
dhist to become a Christian. But each must assimilate 
the spirit of the others and yet preserve its individuality 
and grow according to its own law of growth. 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to 
the world it is this : It h^a proved to the world that 
holiness, purity and charity are not the exclusive posses- 
sions of any church in the world and that every system 
has produced men and women of the pnost exalted 
character. In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams 
of the exclusive survival of his own religion and the des- 
truction of the others, 1 pity him from the bottom of my 
heart, and point out to him that upon the bannto of every 
religion will soon be written, in spite of their ‘resistance : 
"Help \md not Fig^t," "Assimilation and not Destruc- 
tion," "Harmony and Peace and not Dissension." 
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KARMA^YOGA 

CHAPTER I. 

KARMA IN ITS EFFECT ON CHARACTER. 

The word Karma is derived from the Sanskrit Krig to 
do ; all action is Karma. Technically, this word also 
means the effects of actions. In connection with meta- 
physics, it sometimes means the effects, of which our 
past actions were the causes. But in Karma-Yoga we 
have simply to do with the word Karma as meaning work. 
The goal of mankind is knowledge ; that is the one ideal 
placed before us by Elastern philosophy. Pleasure is not 
the goal of man, but knowledge. Pleasure and happiness 
come to an end. It is a mistake to suppose that pleasure 
is the goal ; the cause of all the miseries we have in the 
world is that men foolishly think pleasure to be the ideal 
to strive for. After a time man finds that it is not happi- 
ness, but knowledge, towards which he is going, and that 
both pleasure and pain are great teachers, and that he 
learns as much from evil as from good. As pleasure and 
pain pass before his squl they leave upon it different 
pictures, and the result of these combined impressions is 
what is ^ called man's ''chcuracter.*' If you take the 
character of pny man it really is but the aggregate of 
tendencies^ the sum total e>f die bent of his mind ; you 
will find that misery and happiness are equal factors in 
the formation of that character. Good and evil have an 
equal share an mouldiig chmcter, and in some instance^ 
miseiy is a greater teac^r than happiness. In.studjring 
the great characters the >i^rld has produced I dare say; 
in die vaM majority of cases, it would be fouiul that it 
was misery that taught mote than happiness. It ww poverly 
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that* taught more than wcfalth*' it was blows ^t bromh^ 
out their inner £re more &#n praise. 

Now this knowledge, a^n, is inherent in man 
knowledge comes from outside ; it is all inside. ^X^t 
we say a man *‘knows/* should, in strict psychological 
language, be what he ^'discovers*' or ‘‘unveils**; what a 
man “lecums** is. really what he “discovers,** by taking 
the cover off his own soul, which is a mine of infinite 
knowledge. We say Newton discovered gravitation. 
Was it sitting anywhere in a comer waiting for him? It 
was in his own mind ; the time came and he found it out. 
All knowledge that the world has ever received comes 
from the mind ; the infinite library of the universe is in 
your own mind. The external world is simply the sug- 
gestion, the occasion, which sets you to study your own 
mind, but the object of your study is always your own 
mind. The falling of an apple gave the suggestion to 
Newton, and he studied his own mind ; he rearranged all 
the previous links of thought in his mind and discovered 
a new link among them, which we call the law of gravita- 
tion. It was not in the apple nor in anything in the centre 
of the earth. All knowledge therefore, secular or spiritual, 
is in the human mind.. In many cases it is not discovered, 
but remains covered, and when the covering is being 
slowly taken off we say “we are learning,’* and the 
advance of knowledge is made by the advance of this 
process of uncovering. The man from whom this veil ia 
being lifted is the more knowing man ; the man upon 
whom it lies thick is ignorantf and the man Rrom whom 
it has entirely gone is all-knowing, omniscient. There 
have been omniscient men, and, I believe, there will be 
yet ; and that there will be myriad^^f them in the cycles 
to coj^e. Like fire in a piece^f flint, knowledge exists 
in ^ mii^ ; suggestion is the friction which teings it 
out. So widi all our feeli^ and actions— our tears and 
ditr mites, ohr joys and qur griefs, our weeping and pur 



btcr cubei «6#6Ur blbiiii^gi. bur t^rciisbs and olif 
blames— ^ery one o( dietu may find, if We cumly 
study oUt own selves, to KaVe been brbuid^t out from 
within ourselves by so many blows. The result is what 
we are ; all these blows taken together are called Kdrma^ 
— work, action. Every menttd and physical blow that is 
given to the soul, by which, as it were, fire is struck from 
it, and by which its own power and knowledge are dis« 
covered, is Karma, this word being used in its widest 
sense ; thus we are all doing Karma all the time. 1 am 
talking to you : that is Karma. You are listening : that 
is Karma. We breathe : that is Karma. We walk : 
Karma. Ever 3 rthing we do, physical or mental, is Karma, 
and it leaves its marks on us. 

There are certain works which are, as it were, the 
dgSTCgate, the sum total, of a large number of smaller 
works. If we stand near the seashore and hear the waves 
dashing against the shinglb we think it is such a great 
noise ; and yet we know that one wave is really composed 
of millions and millions of minute waves : each one of 
these is making a noise, and yet we do not catch it ; it 
is only when they become the big aggregate that we hear. 
Similarly every pulsation of the heart is work ; certain 
kinds of work we feel and they become tangible to us ; 
they are, at the same time, the aggregate of a number of 
small work. If you really want to judge of the dharacter 
of a man look not at his great performances. Every fool 
may become a* hero at one time or another. Watch a 
man do his most common actions , those are indeed the 
things which will tell you the real character of a great 
man. Great occasions^rouse even the lowest of human 
beings to some kind pf greatness, but he alone is the^ 
really great man whose character is great always, t^e 
same wherever he be. ' 

Karma in its effect on (^arai^r is the nuM trmnendoitt 
power that man has to deal with. Man is» as it wm/ 
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vj^ fu)|vni||f 1^. jini]. 
W, ui. t. cwin^. '$iu|li''i|Vc<y^ 
nwui. di« «^|j|ghty, th« onmisdcnt. iwiid he 
dcaimi wh(^ univeitie toyrafde him ; ^xkI had, 
mweor ai^. happmem, all are ninning towards him and 
clinging rmpid hgn : and out of them he faahions the 
mighlar stream, o^ tendency called character and throws it 
outwards. As he has the power of drawing in anytlung, 
so has he die power of throvring it out. 

All ^ actions that we see in the world, all the move- 
inents in human society, all the ymrlu that we have around 
us, au^e simply the display of thouflht* die manifestation 
of the vrfll of man. Machines or instruments, cities, sh^, 
or men-of'ifmr. ail these are simply the manifestation of 
the will of roan ; and this will is caused by character and 
o h e r ap t er is manufactured by Karma. As is Karma, so is, 
tho manifestation of the will. The men of mighty will the 
world ’has produced have all been tremendous workers 
->-gigandc. souls, with vrills powerful enough to over* 
turn worlds, wills they got by persistent wtnk, dpouih 
ages and ages. Such a gigantic will as that of a Buddha 
or^a Jefus could not be obtained in one life, for we know 
who dieir fathers were. It is not known that their fathers 
.eyer spoken word fw thp good of-maihind. Millions and 
millions of carpenters like Joseph had gone : millions me 
i still, luring. A^lione and millioiui of petty Jormp Uke 
B hdd jlt af ** fartwr had been in the world. If it was <^|y a 
nase trf^here d ha i y tranmiiasion, ,how do you a^cimt for 
dda^Mtlty inmee, who wasiiiot, periiaps. ohey^ fty h^own 
sagpragf^^pngducing due son. whom half a wpiw wonmi^ 
How do you eq^a^ gulf between die catyientar ,s^ Kis 

.•;’w|j| jlw ii agi 'aaaii»ois. eif .hslman beings ai»":(^>''. It 

^spg»el^v«blfed % horo^., 

wc^^w^M^Bce 

daft ilieiima> IlhgtOBe oat^ dim acetniiiuadon pdwer> 


Jb dBratnis ABtfi is all] 

•9m IWata ilMgn 
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It have been theve egee and agM. ce ndb pa ll y 

growiag bigger at^ b^ger'. It bwfM eh aoeiely hi a 
Buddha or a jfemtt, even raffing chhuhi to Ai tubeMt ditf. 

All'diis » deteraiined hf Karma, uttak, Mo ono can 
get ansrdnng unlen he eaiUe k : thie ia an elekud' law ; 
we may rametunes think it is not eo, bu| tO the long ittn 
we become convinced of k. A man may atniktdc'all hia 
life for richea ; he may cheat dtoueanda, but he finda at 
laat that he did not deaerve to become rich and Ida Ike 
becomea a trouble and a nuuance to him. We may go 
on accumulating thinga for our physical enjoyment, but 
only what we earn is recjly ours. A fool may buy all the 
books in the world, and they will be in hia liluary ; but 
he will be able to read only those that he deserves to ; and 
this deserving is produced by Karma. Out Karma deter- 
mines what we deserve and what we can asnmSate. We 
are respoitsible for what we are : and vduUever we wish 
ourselves to be we have the power to make oursehrea. 
If what we are now has been the result of our own past 
actions, it certainly follows that whatever we widt to be 
in future can be produced by our present actions : ao we 
havS to know how to act. You will say, ’’What is the 
use of learning how to work? Every one works hr fOitte 
way or other in this world.” But there is such a thing 
as frittering away our energies. With regard to Kaifita- 
Yoga, the Gita says that k is doing work' widi clevamssa 
and as a science: by knowing how to Work, one can 
obtain the grjMtest results. You must lemendMr drat all 
work is simply to Ining o\)t the power of the ittind whjjpk 
is aheady there, to wake up the soul. Hie power is inside 
every tnan. so is knowledge : the dUferMt w«dn are 
Bke l^ws to brhrg dtein out. to cause these skotts to 
wake^p.' . ' * 

works wkh various motives ; these dUuMgr-bk 
wsjtk i;i|dioutitnotive. S^ne iraotde want to gut Igese. 
and wotk ^r fagse. aMMag. and^hjgr 
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worie«(or mon^« Othmn wi^to have power* md they 
work for power. Otkeii wi^t to get to heaven^ and they 
work for the same. Others want to leave a name when 
they die* as they do in China, where no man gets a title until 
he is dead ; and that is a better way, after all* than with us. 
When a man does something very good there, they give a 
title of nobility to his /other, who is dead* or to his 
grandfather. Some people work for that. Some of the 
followers of certain Mahommedan sects work all their 
lives to have a big tomb built for them when they die. 

I know sects among whom as soon as a child is bom a 
tomb is prepared for it : that is among them the most 
important work a man has to do, and the bigger and the 
finer the tomb the better off the man is supposed to be. 
Others work as a penance : do all sorts of wicked things, 
then erect a temple, or give something to the priests to 
buy them off and obtain from them a passport to heaven. 
They think that this kind of beneficence will clear them 
and they will go scot-free in spite of their sinfulness. 
Such are*" some of the various motives for work. 

Work for work's sake. There are some who are 
really the salt of the earth in every country and who work 
for work's sake, who do not care for name* ^ or fame, or 
even to go to heaven. They work just because good will 
cpme of it. There are others who do good to the poor 
and help mankind from stHl higher mptives, because they 
believe in doing good and love good. The motive for 
name and fame seldom brings immediate results, as a rule ; 
they come to us when we are pid and have almost done 
wkh fife, if a man works without any selfish motive in 
view;>^es he not gain anything? Yes, he s^ins the 
hii^beit.; Unselfishness is more paying, only people have 
npt fine, patience to pmctise it. It is more paying from 
die of view of health also. Love* tnidi ud un^ 
sdll^sliness are not niendy moral figures speedi. bm 
they hilAitil ideid* because in thdm fies such « 
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ittanifealBtioii of power. In tbe firrt plm. e ttien who «»n 
work for five days, or even |or five minutes*; withduC any 
selfish inotive whatever* Without drinking of future* of 
heaven* of punishment* or anything of the kind* hias m 
him *the capacity to become a powerful moral giant. It 
is hard to do it* but in the heart of our hearts we know 
its value* and the good it brings. It is the greatest 
manifestation of power — this tremendous restraint ; self- 
restraint is a manifestation of greater power than all out- 
going action. A carriage with four horses may rush 
down a hill unrestrained, or the coachman may curb the 
horses. Which is the greater manifestation of power* to 
let them go or to hold them ? A cannon-ball flying through 
the air goes a long distance and falls. Another is cut short 
in its flight by striking against a wall, and the impact 
generates intense heat. AH outgoing energy following a 
selfish motive is frittered away ; it will not cause power 
to return to you, but if restrained it wiU result in develop- 
ment of power. This self-control will tend to produce a 
mighty will, a character which makes a Christ or a Buddha. 
Foolish men do not know this secret ; they nevertheless 
want to rule mankind. Even a fool may rule the whole 
world if he i^orks and waits. Let him wait a few years, 
restrain that foolish idea of governing ; and when that 
idea is wholly gone, he will be a power in the world. The 
majority of us cannot see beyond a few years, just as some 
animals cannot see beyond a few steps. Just a little 
narrow circle^; that is our world. We have not the 
patience to look beyond, end thus become immoral and 
wicked. This is our weakness, our powerlessness. 

Even the lowest forms of ^oirk are not to be ddi^s^." 
Let the mair* who kndite no better, work for 'wlfish wds, 
for name and fame ; wt everyone should idways Ity lo 
get towards ^higher and higher motives and tQ unden^and" 
them. 'H'o work we have the risht, but not to the friitte 
thereof/ « Leave the fruits alone; Wity care for^rewlte)' 
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you with to help m mm\ never think what that inan*f 
attkude should be towards you. If you want to do a freet 
or a oood work, do not trouble to thiidr whet die resuk 
wi|] be. 

There arises a difficult question in this ideal of work. 
Intense activity is necessary ; we must always work. We 
cannot live a minute without work* What then becomes 
of rest? Here is one side of the life-struggle. — ^work. in 
which we are whirled rapidly round. And here is the 
other, that of calm, retiring renunciation : everything is 
peaceful around, there is very little of noise and show, 
only nature with her animals and flowers and mountains. 
Neither of them is a perfect picture. A man used to 
solitude if brought in contact with the surging whirlpool 
of the world will be crushed by it ; just as the fish, that 
lives in the deep sea water as soon as it is brought to the 
surface, breaks into pieces, deprived of the weight of water 
on it that had kept it together. Can a man who has been 
used to ,the turmoil and the rush of life live at ease if he 
comes to a quiet place? He suffers and perchance may 
lose his mind. The ideal man is he who, in the midst of 
the greatest silence and solitude, finds the intensest 
activity, and in the midst of the intensest activity finds the 
silence and solitude of the desert. He has learned the 
secret of restraint ; he has controlled himself. He goes 
through the streets of a big city with all its traflic. and his 
mind is as calm as if he were in a cave, where not a sound 
could reach him ; and he is intensely working all the time. 
That is the ideal of Karma- Yoga, and if you haVe attained 
to that you have really learned the secret of work. 

Ekit we have to begin the beginning, to take up 
the works as tliey come to us andc4ilowly moke ourselves 
mote MMetfish every day. We must do the work and find 
out the motive power that prompts us ; and. ahnoet 
vrilhout exception, in the first years, we shall find that our 
jiiodves are always selfish ; but gradually Akt selfidinesa 
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will melt peidstence,' till ‘ait laat wiH come the time 
whi^ we ehall be able to do really uttaelfish wdrit. We 
njiay all hope that tome day or other, as we struggle 
through Ae paths of life, there will come a time when we 
shaH become perfectly unseUuh ; and die moment we 
attain to that, all our powers will be concentrated, and 
the knowdedtre which is ours will be manifest. 



CHAPTER II. 


"EACH IS GREAT IN HIS OWN PLACE." 

According to the Sankhya philosophy, nature is com^ 
posed of three forces called, in Sanskrit, Sattva, Ra}aB and 
Tamas. These as manifested in the physical world are 
what we may call equilibrium, activity and inertness. 
Tamas is typified as darkness or inactivity ; Rajas is 
activity, expressed as attraction or repulsion ; and Sattaa 
is the equilibrium of the two. 

In every man there are these three forces. Some- 
times Tamaa prevails ; we become lazy ; we cannot 
move ; we are inactive, bound down by certain ideas or 
by mere dullness. At other times activity prevails and at 
still other times that calm balancing of both. Again, in 
diflFerent gien, one of these forces is generally predominant. 
The characteristic of one man is inactivity, dullness and 
laziness ; that of another, activity, power, manifestation^ of 
energy : and in still another we find the sweetness, calm- 
ness and gentleness, which are due to the balancing of 
both action and inaction. So in all creation — in animals, 
plants and men — v/e find the more or less typical manifesta- 
tion of all these different forces. 

KarmorYoga has specially to deal with these three 
factors. By teaching what they are and how to employ 
them it helps us to do our work better. Human society 
is a graded organization. We all know about morality, 
and we all know about duty, but at the same time we find 
that in different countries the significance of morality 
varies g^atly. What is regarded as moral in one country, 
may in another be considered perfectly immoral. For 
instance, in one country cousms may marry ; in another, it 
is thought to be very immoral ; in one, men may many 
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their sisters-in-law ; in another, it is regarded as immoral ; 
in ope country people may marry only once ; in another, 
many times ; and so forth. Similarly in. all other depart- 
ments of morality we find the standard varies greatly : yet 
we have the idea that there must be a universal standard 
of morality. 

So it is with duty. The idea of duty varies much 
among different nations : in one country, if a man does 
not do certain things, people will say he has acted 
wrongly ; while if he does those very things in another 
country, people will say that he did not act rightly ; and 
yet we know that there must be some universal idea of 
duty. In the same way, one class of society thinks diat 
certain things are among its duty, while another class thinks 
quite the opposite and would be horrified if it had to do 
those things. Two ways are left op>en to us, — the way of 
the ignorant, who think that there is only one way to truth 
and that all the rest are wrong, — and the way of the wise, 
who* admit that, according to our mental constitution or 
the different planes of existence in which we are, duty and 
morality may vary. The important thing is to know that 
there are gradations of duty and of morality — ^that the duty 
of one state of life, in one set of circumstances will not and 
cannot be that of another. 

To illustrate : — ^All great tei^chers have taught, ''Resist 
not evil,*’ that non-resistance is the highest moral idea). 
We all know that, if a certain number of us attempted to 
put that maxim fully into practice, the whole social fabric 
would fall to pieces, the Wicked would take possession of 
our properties and our lives, and would do whatever they 
liked with us. Even if only one day of such non-resistance 
were practised it would lead to disaster. Yet, intuitively, 
in our heart of hearts we feel the truth of the teaching, 
"Resist not evil." This seems to us to be the higheit 
ideal ; yet to teach this doctrine only would be equivalent 
to condemning a vast portion of mankind. Not only^so. 
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k wouU be meking men leel thet they were etweys doing 
wiong. cause in them tcruplci o( conscience in all l^ir 
actions ; k would weaken them, and that constant self*>dis- 
appsoval would breed more vice than any other weakness 
would. To the man who has begun to hate himself the 
gate to degeneration has already opened ; and the same 
is true of a nation. 

Our first duty is not to hate ourselves ; because' to 
advance we must have faith in ourselves first and then in 
God. He who has no faith in himself can never have 
faith in God. Therefore, the only alternative remaining 
to us is to recognize that duty and morality vary under 
ditferent circumstances : not that the man who resists evil 
is doing what is always and in itself wrong, but that in 
the different circumstances in which he is placed it may 
become even his duty to resist evil. 

In reading the Bhagaoad-Giia, many of you in Western 
countries may have felt astonished at the second chapter, 
wherein Sri Krishna calls Arjuna a hypocrite and a coward 
because of his refusal to fight, or offer resistance, on 
account of his adversaries being his friends and relafjivea, 
making the plea that non-resistance was the highest ideal 
of love. Hiis is a great lesson for us all to learn, that in 
all matters the two extremes are alike ; the extreme 
positive and the extreme negative are always similcur ; 
when the vibrations of light are too slow we do not see 
them, nor do we see them when they are too rapid. So 
with sound ; when very low in pitch we do not hear it, 
when very high we do not heaf it .either. Of like nature is 
the difference between resistance and non-resistance. One 
man does not resist because he is weak, lazy, and cannot 
because he will not ; the other man knows that he 
can r^e an.iiresistibie blow if he likes ; yet he not only 
does not strike, ^ but blesses his enemies. The one who 
horn weakness reaists not commits a sin, and as such can** 
not receive any benefit from the non-resistance ; while the 
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othtt would commit a sin by offering resistance. Buddha 
gave up his throne and renounced his position, that was 
true renunciation ; but there ^cannot ,be any question of 
renunciation in the case of a beggar who has nothing to 
renounce. So we must always be careful aboin what we 
really mean when we speak of this non-resistance and 
ideal love. We must first take care to understand whether 
we have the power of resistance or not. Then, having 
the power, if we renounce it and do not resist, we are 
doing a grand act of love ; but if we cannot resist, and 
yet, at the same time, try to deceive ourselves into the 
belief that we are actuated by motives of the highest love, 
we are doing the exact opposite. Arjuna became a cowaid 
at the sight of the mighty array against him : his ‘"love^* 
made him forget his duty towards his country and king. 
That is why Sri Krishna told him that he was a hypocrite : — 
Thou talkest like a wise man, but thy actions betray thee 
to be a coward ; therefore stand up and fight I 

Such is the central idea of Karma-Yoga. The'/Corma- 
Yogin is the man who understands that the highest ideal 
is non-resistance, and who also knows that this non- 
resistance is the highest manifestation of power in actual 
possession, also what is called the resisting of evil is but 
a step on the way towards the manifestation of this highest 
power, namely, non-resistance. Before reaching this 
highest ideal, man's duty is to resist evil ; let him work, 
let him fight, let him strike straight from the shoulder. 
Then only, w&en he has gfimed the power to resist, will 
non-resistance be a virtue. 

1 once met a man in my country whom I had known 
before as a Very stupid, dull person, who knew nothmg 
and had not the desire to know anything, and was Indng 
the life ofia brute. He asked me what he should do to 
know Godt how he was to get free. **Can you a lie>** 
1 asked Kim. **No,’* he replied. '*TTten you must 
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to do 80 . It is better to tell a lie than to be a brute, or 
a log of wood ; you are inactive ; you have not certainly 
reached the highest state, which is beyond all actions, calm 
and serene ; you are too dull even to do something 
wicked.*’ That was an extreme case, of course, and I was 
joking with him ; but what I meant was, that a man must 
be active, in order to pass through activity to perfect 
calmness. 

Inactivity should be avoided by all means. Activity 
always means resistance. Resist all evils, mental and 
physical ; and when you have succeeded in resisting, then 
will calmness come. It is very easy to say, “Hate no- 
body. resist not evil," but we know what that kind generally 
means in practice. When the eyes of society are turned 
towards us we may make a show of non-resistance, but 
in our hearts it is canker all the time. We feel the utter 
want of the calm of non-resistance ; we feel that it would . 
be better for us to resist. If you desire wealth, and know 
at the. same time that the whole world regards him who 
aims at wealth as a very wicked man, you, perhaps, will 
not dare to plunge into the struggle for wealth, ye^ your 
mind will be running day and night after money. This 
is hypocrisy and will serve no purpose. Plunge into the 
world, and then, after a time, when you have suffered and 
enjoyed all that is in it, ^ill renunciation come ; then will 
calmnes-s come. So fulfil your desire for power and every- 
thing else, and after you have fulfilled the desire, will come 
the time when you will know that they ate all very little 
things ; but until you have fulfilled this desire, until you 
have passed through that activity, it is impossible for you 
to come to the state of calmness, serenity and self- 
surrender. These ideas of serenity and renunciation have 
been |»reached for , thousands of years ; everybody has 
heard of them from childhood, and yet we see very few in 
the world who have really reached that stage. I do not 
Icnow if I have seen twenty persons in my life who are 
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really calm and non-resisting, and I have travelled •over 
half the world. 

Every man should take up his own idecJ and endeavour 
to accomplish it ; that is a surer way of progress than taking 
up other men's ideals, which he can never hope to 
accomplish. For instance, we take a child and at once 
give him the task of walking twenty miles ; either the Htde 
one dies, or one in a thousand crawls the twenty miles, 
to reach the end exhausted and half -dead. That is like 
what we generally try to do with the world. All the men 
and women, in any society, are not of the same mind, 
capacity, or of the same power to do things ; they must 
have different ideals, and we have no right to sneer at any 
ideaJ. Let every one do the best he can for realizing his 
own ideal. Nor is it right that I should be judged by your 
standard or you by mine. The apple tree should not be 
judged by the standard of the oak, nor the oak by that of 
the apple. To judge the apple tree you must take the 
apple standard ; and for the oak its own standard. . 

Unity in variety is the plan of creation. However men 
and women may vary individually, there is uni^ in the 
background. The different individual characters and 
classes of men and women are natural variations in 
creation. Hence, we ought not to judge them by the same 
standard or put the same ideal before them. Such a course 
creates an unnatural struggle oxJy and the result is that man 
begins to hate himself and is hindered from becoming 
religious and good. Our du^ is to encourage every one in 
his struggle to live up to his own highest ideal, and strive 
at the same time to make the ideal as near as possible to 
the truths 

• 

In the Hindu S3^tem of morality we find that this fact 
has been recognized from very ancient times ; and in 
their scriptures and books on ethics different rules are la|d 
down for the different classes of men,— ^e householder; 

1 -^ 
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the SannyABin (the man who'haa renounced the world), and 
the student. 

The life of. every individual according to the Hindu 
scriptures, has its peculiar duties apart from what belongs 
in common to universal humanity. The Hindu begins life 
as a student ; then he marries and becomes a house- 
holder ; in old age he retires, and lastly he gives up the 
world and becomes a Satiny asm» To each of these stages 
of life certain duties are attached. No one of these stages 
is intrinsically superior to another ; the life of the married 
man is quite as great as that of the celebate who has 
devoted himself to religious work. The scavenger in the 
street is quite as great and glorious as the king on his throne. 
Take him off his throne, make him do the work of the 
scavenger, and see how he fares. Take up the scavenger 
and see how he will rule. It is useless to say that the man 
who lives out of the world is a greater man than he who 
lives in the world ; it is much more difficult to live in the 
world and worship God than to give it up and live a free 
and easy life. The four stages of life in India have in 
later times been reduced to two, — ^that of the householder 
and of the monk. The householder marries and carrfes on 
his duties as a citizen, and the duty of the other is to devote 
his energies wholly to religion, to preach and to worship 
God. I shall read to you a few passages from the Mah&- 
Nirv&na-T antra, which treats of this subject and you will 
see that it is a very difficult task for a man to be a house- 
holder, and perform all his duties perfectly^: — 

The householder shouIdL be devoted to God ; the 
knowledge of God should be his goal of life. Yet he must 
work constantly, perform all his duties ; he must give up 
the fruits of his actions to God. • 

I^-^is the most difficult thing in this world, to work and 
not rare for the result, to help a man and never think that 
he ought to be grateful, to do some good work and at the 
eame time never look to see whether it brings you name 
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or fame, or nothing at all. Even the moat arrant coward 
becomes brave when the world praises him. A fool can 
do heroic deeds when the approbation of society is upon 
him, but for a man to constantly do good without caring 
for the approbation of his fellow-men is indeed the highest 
sacrifice man can perform. The great duty of the house- 
holder is to earn a living, but he must take care that he 
does not do it by telling lies, or by cheating, or by robbing 
others ; and he must remember that his life is for the 
service of God, and the poor. 

Knowing that mother and father are the visible rep- 
resentatives of God, the householder, always and by all 
means, must please them. If the mother is pleased, and 
the father, God is pleased with that man. That child is 
really a good child who never speaks harsh words to his 
parents. 

Before parents one must not utter jokes, must not 
show restlessness, must not show anger or temper. Before 
mother or father, a child must bow down low, and stand 
up in their presence, and must not take a seat until they 
order him to sit. 

If the householder has food and drink and clothes 
without first seeing that his mother and his father, his 
children, his wife, and the poor, are supplied, he is com- 
mitting a sin. The mother and the father are the causes 
of this body, so a man must undergo a thousand troubles 
in order to do good to them. 

Even so is his duty tg his wife ; no man should scold 
his wife, and he must always maintain her as if she were 
his own mother. And even when he is in the greatest 
difficulties and troubles, he must not show anger to his wife. 

He who thinks of another woman besides his wife, 
if he touches her even with his mind — that man goes to 
dark hell. 

Before women he must not talk improper languii|^ 
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and n^ver brag of his powats. He must not say» ‘I have 
done this, and I have done that.* 

The househglder must alwa 3 rs please hk wife with 
money, clothes, love, faith, and words like nectar, and 
never do anything to disturb her. That man who has 
succeeded in getting the love of a chaste wife has succeeded 
in his religion and has all the virtues. 

The following ase duties towards children : — 

A son should be lovingly reared up to his fourth year ; 
he should be educated till he is sixteen. When he is 
twenty years of age he should be employed in some work ; 
he should then be treated affectionately by his father as 
his equal. Exactly in die same manner the daughter should 
be brought up, and should be educated with the greatest 
care. And when she marries, the father ought to give her 
Jewels and wealth. 

Then the duty of the man is towards his brothers and 
sisters, and towards the children of his brothers and sisters, 
if they are poor, and towards his other relatives, his friends 
and his servants. Then his duties are towards the people 
of the same village, and the poor, and any one that corffes 
to him for help. Having sufficient means, if the house- 
holder does not take care to give to his relatives and to 
the poor, know him to be only a brute ; he is not a human 
being. 

Elxcessive attachment to food, clothes, and the tending 
of the body, and dressing of the hair should J^e avoided. 
The householder must be pure iik heart and clean in body, 
always active and always ready for work. 

To his enemies the householder must be a hero. Then 
he must resist. That is the duty of the householder. He 
must ngt sit down in a comer and weep, and talk non<^ 
sense about non-resistance. If he doea not show* himself 
^hero to his enemies he has not done his duty. And to 
ms^ends and relatives he mulk be ks gentle as a lamb. 
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It is the duty of the* hou^holder hot to pay reverence 
to the wicked ; because, if he reverences the wicked people 
of the world, he patronises wickedness*; and it will be a 
great mistake if he disregards those who are worthy of 
respect, the good people. He must not be gbshing in his 
friendship ; he must not go out of the way making friends 
everywhere ; he must watch the actions of the men he 
wants to make friends with, and their dealings with other 
men, reason upon them, and then make friends. 

These three things he must not talk of. He must not 
talk in public of his own fame ; he must not preach his 
own -name or his own powers ; he" must not talk of his 
wealth, or of anything that has been told to him privately. 

A man must not say he is poor, or that he is wealthy 
— he must not brag of his wealth. Let him keep his own 
counsel ; this is his religious duty. This is not mere 
worldly wisdom ; if a man does not do so, he may be held 
to be immoral. 

Tbe householder is the basis, the prop, of the whole 
society ; he is the principal earner. The poor, the weak, 
the children and the women who do not work— all live 
upon the householder ; so there must be certain duties 
that he has to perform, and these duties must make him 
feel strong to perform them, and not make him dimk that 
he is doing things beneath hisddeal. Therefore, if he has 
done something weak, or has made some mistake, he must 
not say so in public ; and if he is engaged in some enter- 
prise and knows he is sure to fail in it he must not speak 
of it. Such self-exposure is not only uncalled-for, but also 
unnerves the man and makes him unfit for the performance 
of his legitimate duties in life. At the same time* he must 
struggle hard to acquire these things— firstly, knowledge, 
and secondly, wealth,. It is his duty, and if he does not 
do his duty he is nobody. A householder who does not 
struggle to get wealth is immoral. If he is lazy, and con^ffinT^ 
to lead an idle life, he is immoral, because upon him depend 
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hundreds. If he gets riches hundreds of others will be 
thereby supported. 

If therp were not in this city hundreds who had striven 
to become rich, and who had acquired wealth, where would 
all this civilisation, and these almshouses and great houses 
be? 

Going after wealth in such a case is not bad, because 
that wealth is for distribution. The householder is the 
centre of life and society. It is a worship for him to acquire 
and spend wealth nobly, for the householder who struggles 
to become rich by good means and for good purposes is 
doing practically the same thing for the attainment of 
salvation as the anchorite does in his cell when he is pray- 
ing, for in them we see only the different aspects of the 
same virtue of self-surrender and self-sacrifice prompted by 
the feeling of devotion to God and to all that is His. 

He must struggle to acquire a good name by all means ; 
he must not gamble ; he must not move in the company of 
the wicked ; he must not tell lies, and must not be the 
cause of trouble to others. 

Often people enter into things they have not the merns 
to accomplish, with the result that they cheat others to attain 
their own ends. Then there is in all things the time factor 
to be taken into consideration ; what at one time might be 
a failure, would perhaps al; another time be a very great 
success. 

The householder must speak the truth, and speak 
gently, using words which people like, which •will do good 
to others ; nor should he talk of die business of other men. 

The householder by digging tanks, by planting trees 
on the roadsides, by establishing rest-houses for men and 
animals, by making roads and building bridges, goes 
* Jwards the same goal as the greatest Yogin. 

This is one part of the doctrine of Karma-Yoga — 
^iMijyity, the duty of the householder. There is a passage 
later on, where it says that **if the householder dies in 
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battle, fighting for his country or his religion, he comes to 
the same goal as the Yogin by meditation,** showing 
thereby that what is duty for one is not duty for another ; 
at the same time, it does not say ^nat this duty is lowering 
and the other elevating ; each duty has its own place, and 
according to the circumstances in which we are placed, 
must we perform our duties. 

One idea comes out of all this, the condemnation of 
all weakness. This is a particular idea in all our teachings 
which 1 like, ^ither in philosophy, or in religion, or in work. 
If you read the Vedas you will find this word always 
repeated — “fearlessness** — fear nothing. Fear is a sign of 
weakness. A man must go about his duties without 
taking notice of the sneers and the ridicule of the world. 

If a man retires from the world to worship God, he 
must not think that those who live in the world and work 
for the good of the world are not worshipping God ; 
neither must those who live in the world, for wife and 
children, think that those who give up the world are low 
vagabonds. Each is great in his own place. This thought 
f will illustrate by a story. 

A certain king used to inquire of all the Sannyasins 
that came to his country, ‘‘Which is the greater man — he 
who gives up the world and becomes a Satiny asin, or he 
who lives in the world and performs his duties as a house- 
holder?" Many wise men sought to solve the problem. 
Some asserted that the Sannyasin was the greater, upon 
which the king demai^led that they should prove their 
assertion. When they could not, he ordered them to marry 
and become householders. Then others came and said, 
“The householder who performs his duties is the greater 
man." Of them, too, the king demanded proofs. When 
they could not give them, he made them also settle down 
as householders. 

At last there came a young Sannyasin, and the^ king 
similarly inquired of him also. He answejed, "Each, 
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O king, w equally great in his place.** "Prove this to 
me," asked the king. "I will prove it to you," said the 
Sannya$in, "but you must first come and live as 1 do for 
a few days, that I may be able to prove to you what 1 
say." The king consented and followed the Sannyaain 
out of his own territory and passed through many other 
countries until they came to a great kingdom. In the 
capital of that kingdom a g^eat ceremony was going on. 
The king and the Sannyaain heard the noise of drums and 
music, and heard also the criers ; the peopl^were assem- 
bled Jn the streets in gala dress, and a great proclamation 
was being made. The king and the Sannyaain stood there 
to see what was going on. The crier was proclaiming 
loudly ''that the princess, daughter^ of the king of that 
country, was about to choose a husband from among those 
assembled before her. 

It was an old custom in India for princesses to choose 
husbands in this way, each princess had certain ideas of 
the sort of man she wanted for a husband ; some would 
have the handsomest man ; others would have only the 
most learned ; others again the richest, and so on. AH 
the princes of the neighbourhood put on their bravest attire 
and presented themselves before her. Sometimes they 
too had their own criers to enumerate their advantages 
and the reasons why they hoped the princess would choose 
them. The princess was taken round on a throne, in the 
most splendid anay and looked at and heard about them. 
If she was not pleased with what she saw and ^heard, she 
said to her bearers, "Move on," and no more notice was 
taken of the rejected suitors. If, however, the princess 
was pleased with any one of them she threw a garland of 
flowers over him and he became her husband. 

The princess of the country to which our king and 
the Sannyaain had come was having one of these interesting 
ceremonies. She was the most beautiful princess in the 
world, and tho husband of the princess would be ruler of 
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the kingdom after her father's death. The idea of this 
princess was to marry the handsomest man, but dhie could 
not find the right one to please her. ‘Several times these 
meetings had taken place, but the princess could not select 
a husband. This meeting was the most splendid of all ; 
more people than ever had come to it. The princess came 
in on a throne, and the bearers carried her from place to 
place. She did not seem to care for any one. and every 
one became disappointed that this meeting also was going 
to be a failure Just then came a young man, a Sannyosm. 
handsome as if the sun had come down to the earth, and 
stood in one comer of the assembly, watching what was 
going on. The throne with the princess came near him. 
and as soon as she saw the beautiful Sannyaain, she stop- 
ped and threw the garland over him. The young 
Sannyasin seized the garland and threw it off. exclaiming, 
“What nonsense is this? 1 am a Sannyaain* What is 
marriage to me?'* The king of that country thought that 
perhaps this man was poor and so dared not marry the 
princess, and said to him, “With my daughter goes half 
my kingdom now, and the whole kingdom after my death ! “ 
and put the garland again on the Sannyaain, The young 
man threw it off once more, saying, “Nonsense. I do not 
want to marry,” and walked quickly away from the 
assembly. • 

Now the princess had fallen so much in love with 
this young man that she said, “I must marry this man or 
1 shall die and she vient after him to bring him back. 
Then our other Sannyaain, who had brought the king there, 
said to him, “King, let us follow this pair ;** so they walked 
after themK but at a good distance behind. The young 
Sannyaain who had refused to marry the princess walked 
out into the country for several miles ; when he came to 
a forest and entered into it. the princess follovred him, 
and the other two followed them. Now this young 
Sannyaain was well acquainted with that forest and knew 
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all the intriciite paths in it» he suddenly passed into one 
of these and disappeared, and the princess could not 
discover him. After trying for a long time to find him she 
sat down under a tree and began to weep, for she did not 
know the way out. Then our king and the other Sannya- 
sin came up to her and said, “Do not weep ; we will 
show you the way out of this forest, but it is too dark for 
us to find it now. Here is a big tree ; let us rest under 
it, and in the morning we will go early and show you 
the road.” 

Now a little bird and his wife and their three little 
ones lived on that tree, in a nest. TTiis little bird looked 
down and saw the three people under the tree and said 
to his wife, “My dear, what shall we do ; here are some 
guests in the house, and it is winter, and we have no fire?“ 
So he flew away and got a bit of burning firewood in his 
beak and dropped it before the guests, to which they 
added fuel and made a blazing fire. But the little bird 
was not satisfied. He said again to his wife, “My dear, 
what shall we do? There is nothing to give these people 
to eat, and they are hungry. We are householders ; it "is 
our duty to feed any one who comes to the house. 1 must 
do what 1 can, 1 will give them my body.“ So he plunged 
into the midst of the fire and perished. The guests saw 
him falling and tried to save him, but he was too quick 
for them. 

The little bird’s wife saw what her husband did, and 
she said, “Here are three persoi^ and only one little bird 
for them to eat. It is not enough ; it is my duty as a wife 
not to let my husband’s effort go in vain ; let them have 
my body also ;’’ then she fell into the fire and ^as burned 
to death. 

Then the three baby-birds, when they saw what was 
done and that there was still not enough food for the three 
guests, said, “Our parents have done what they could and 
still it is iv>t enough. It is our duty to carry on the work 
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of our parents ; let our bddies go too.’* And *they all 
dashed down into the fire also. 

Amazed at what they saw, the three people could not 
of course eat these birds. They passed the night without 
food and in the morning the king and the Sannyasin 
showed the princess the way, and she went back to her 
father. 

Then the Sannyasin said to the king, “King, you 
have seen that each is great in his own place. If you 
want to live in the world live like those birds, ready at 
any moment to sacrifice yourself for others. If you want 
to renounce the world be like that young man to whom 
the most beautiful woman and a kingdom were as nothing. 
If you want to be a householder hold your life a sacrifice 
for the welfare of others ; and if you choose the life of 
renunciation do not even look at beauty, and- money and 
power. Each is great in his own place, but the duty of 
the one is not the duty of the other.** 



CHAPTER III. 


THE SECRET OF WORK. 

Helping others physically, by removing their physical 
needs, is indeed great ; but the help is greater, according 
as the need is greater and according as the help is far- 
reaching. If a man’s wants can be removed for an hour, 
it is helping him indeed : if his wants can be removed for 
a year it will be more help^to him ; but if his wants can 
be removed for ever, it is surely the greatest help that 
can be given him. Spiritual knowledge is the only thing 
that can destroy our miseries, for ever ; any other knowl- 
edge satisfies wants only for a time. It is only with the 
knowledge of the spirit that the faculty of want is anni- 
hilated for ever ; so helping man spiritually is the highest 
help that can be given to him ; he who gives man spiritual 
knowledge is the greatest benefactor of mankind, and as 
such we always find that those were the most powerful 
of Inen who helped man in his spiritual needs ; because 
spirituality is the true basis of all our activities in life. 
A spiritually strong and sound man will be strong in every 
other respect, if he so wishes ; until there is spiritual 
strength in man even physical needs cannot be well satis- 
fied. Next to spiritual comes intellectual help ; the gift 
of knowledge is a far higher gift than that of food and 
clothes ; it is even higher than giving life to a man, because 
the real life of man consists of knowledge ; ignorance is 
death, knowledge is life. Life is of very little value, if it 
is a life in the dark, groping through ignorance and misery. 
Next in order comes, of course, helping a man physically. 
Therefore, in considering the question ^of helping others, 
we must always strive not to commit the mistake of think- 
ing that physical help is the only help that can be given, 
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it is not only the last but the least, because it cannot bring 
about permanent satisfaction. The misery that 1 feel when 
1 am hungry is satisfied by eating, but hunger returns ; my 
misery can cease only when 1 am satisfied beyond all want. 
Then hunger will not make me miserable ; no distress, 
no sorrow will be able to move me. So that help which 
tends to make us strong spiritually is the highest, next to 
it comes intellectual help, and after that physical help. 

The miseries of the world cannot be cured by physical 
help only : until man's nature changes, these physical 
needs will always arise, and miseries will always be felt, 
and no amount of physical help will cure them completely 
Tile only solution of this problem is to make mankind pure. 
Ignorance is the mother of all the evil and all the misery 
we see. Let men have light, let thein be pure and spiri- 
tually strong and educated, then alone will misery cease 
in the world, not before. We may convert every house 
in the country into a charity asylum we may fill the land 
with hospitals, but the misery of man will still continue 
to exist until man's character changes. 

^ We read in the Bhagavad-Gita again and again that 
we must all work incessantly. All work is by nature com- 
posed of good and evil. We cannot do any work which 
will not do some good somewhere ; there cannot be any 
work which will not cause some harm somewhere. Every 
work must necessarily be a mixture of good and evil ; yet 
we are commanded to work incessantly. Good and evil 
will both h^ve their results, will produce their Karma, 
Good action will entail upon us good effect : bad action, 
bad. But good and* bad are both bondages of the soul. 
The solution reached in the Gita in regard to this bondage- 
producing nature of work is, that if we do not attack our- 
selves to the work we dt>, it will not have any binding 
effect on our soul. We shall try to understand what is 
meant by this "no^-attachment'* to work. 

This is the one central idea in the Gita ; work 
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incessantly » but be not attached te it. ^'Samskdra' can be 
translated very nearly by inherent tendency. Using the 
simile of a lake for the mind, every ripple, every wave 
that rises in the mind, when it subsides, does not die out 
entirely, but leaves a mark and a future possibility of that 
wave coming out again. This mark, with the possibility 
of the wave reappearing, is what is called Samskdra, 
Every work that we do, every movement of the body, 
every thought that .we think, leaves such an impression on 
the mind-stuff, and even when such impressions are not 
obvious on the surface they are sufficiently strong to work 
beneath the surface, subconsciously. What we are every 
moment is determined by the sum total of these impres- 
sions on the mind. What 1 am just at this moment is the 
effect of the sufn total of all the impressions of my past 
life. This is really what is meant by character ; each 
man’s character is determined by the sum total of these 
impressions. If good impressions prevail, the character 
becomes good ; if bad, it becomes bad. If a man con- 
tinuously hears bad words, thinks bad thoughts, does bad 
actions, his mind will be full of bad impressions ; and they 
will influence his thought and work without his being 
conscious of the fact. In fact, these bad impressions are 
always working, and their resultant must be evil ; and 
that man will be a bad man ; he cannot help it ; the sum 
total of these impressions Ih him will create the strong 
motive power for doing bad actions ; he will be like a 
machine in the hands of his impressions, aiid they will 
force him to do evil. Similarly^ if a man thinks good 
thoughts and does good works, the sum total of these 
impressions will be good ; and they, in a similar manner, 
will force him to do good even in spite of himself. When 
a man has done so much good work and thought so many 
good thought*, that there is an irresistible tendency in 
him to do good, in spite of himself and even if he wishes 
to do evil, his mind, as .the sum total of his tendencies. 
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will not allow him to do so u the tendencies will turn him 
back ; he is completely under the influence of the good 
tendencies. When such is the case, a man’s good 
character is said to be established. 

As the tortoise tucks its feet and head inside the 
shell, and you may kill it and break it in pieces, and yet 
it will not come out, even so the character of that man 
who has control over his motives and organs is unchange- 
ably established. He controls his own inner forces, and 
nothing can draw them out against his will. By this con- 
tinuous reflex of good thoughts, good impressions moving 
over the surface of the mind, the tendency for doing good 
becomes strong, and as the result we feel able to control 
the indriyas (the sense-organs, the nerve centres). Thus 
alone will character be established ; thdn alone a man 
gets to truth ; such a man is safe for ever ; he cannot do 
.any evil ; you may place him in any company ; there 
will be no danger for him. There is a still higher state 
than having this good tendency, and that is the desire for 
liberation. You must remember that freedom of the soul 
is the goal of all Yogas, and each one equally leads to 
the same result. By work alone men may get to where 
Buddha got largely by meditation or Christ by prayer. 
Buddha was a working Jnani ; Christ was a Bhakjta, but 
the same goal was reached by both of them. The diffi- 
culty is here. Liberation means Entire freedom — freedom 
from the bondage of good, as well as from the bondage 
of evil. A golden chain is as much a chain as an iron 
one. There is a thorn in my finger, and I use another to 
take the first one out, and when 1 have taken it out I throw 
both of them aside ; 1 have no necessity for keeping the 
second thorn, •because both are thorns after all. So the 
bad tendencies are to be counteracted by the good ones, 
and the bad impressions on the mind should be removed 
by the fresh waves of good ones, until all that is evil 
almost disappears, or is subdued and held in control in 
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we Bie Rememble^ diet greaC of the 

S4nkh&a, ^ ‘The whole of nature b for die abdh not the 
sdttl for hatitre.*' The tery reesoh of naturae eziateiiee 
ii for the education of the soul ; it has no other meaning ; 
it is there because the soul must have knowledge* and 
through knowledge free itself. If we teihember this 
always, we shall never be attached to nature ; we shall 
know that nature is a book in which we are to read, and 
that when we .have gained the required knowledge die 
book is of no more value to us. Instead of that* however* 
we are identif3ring ourselves with nature ; we are thinking 
that the soul is for nature, that the spirit is for the fleshy 
and. as the common saying has it, we think diat man 
**lives to eat*' and not "eats to live," WO are continually 
making this mistake ; we are regarding nature as ourselves 
and are becoming attached to it ; and as soon as diis 
attachment comes, there is the deep impression on the 
soul, which binds us down and makes us work not from 
freedom but like slaves. 

The whole gist of this teaching is that you should 
work Uke a master and not as a slave,; work incessandy* 
but do not do slave's work. Do yOu not see how every- 
body works > Nobody can be altogether at rest ; ninety- 
nine'per cent, of mankind work like slaves, and the result 
is misery ; it is all selfish work. Work thtough freedom 1 
Work through love 1 The word 'love* is ve^, difficult to 
understand ; love never comes until there is fineedom. 
There is no trud love possible hi the davp. If you buy 
a slave and tie him down in^chains and make hifi^;;vpvk 
for yout ht will work like a drudge, but there Im no 
love in hii^. So when we omrseWes work for ffie things 
of the World as slaves, there can be no kfie in us, gnd 
our work is;e^. n^e Work. This b tl^e ol/v^ork 4^90 
for relati^ luid ftiends, and b tme for oi^ 

own seh^ea. b s^irn't wt^j and ho*^ F ^ 

test. Every act of love hlqpipineVs ; diere is no act 
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oi iove which does not bring peace and blessedness as 
its reaction. Real existence, real knowledge, and real 
love are eternally connected with one another, the three 
in one : where one of them is. the others also must be : 
they are the three aspects of the One without a second— 
the Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. When . that existence 
becomes relative, we see it as the world ; that knowledge 
becomes in its turn modified into the knowledge of the 
things of the world : and that bliss forms the foundation 
of all true love known to the heart of man. Therefore 
true love can never react so as to cause pain either to the 

t rer or to the beloved i Suppose a man loves a woman ; 

wishes to have her all to himself and feels extremely 
fealous about her every movement ; he wants her. to sit 
near him, to stand near him, and to eat and move at his 
bidding. He is a slave to her and wishes to have her as 
his slave. That is not love ; it is a kind of morbid affeip^ 
tion of the slave, insinuating itself as love. It cannot be 
love, because it is painful ; if she does not do what he 
wants, it brings him pain. With love there is no painful 
reaction ; love only brings a reaction of bliss ; if it does 
not, it is not love ; it is a mistaking something else for 
love. When you have succeeded in loving your husband, 
your wife, your children, the whole world, the universe, 
in such a manner that there is no reaction of pain or 
jealous, no selfish filing, then you are in a fit state to 
be unattached. 

Krishna siq^s : Look at Me, Arjuna^ If I stop from 
work for one moment the \^oIe universe will die. I have 
nothing to gain from work ; I am the one Lord, but why 
do Lwork? Because I love the world. God is unattached 
because He loves ; that real love make^ us unattached.' 
Wh^rev^r there is attachment, the clinging to the things 
of the world, you must know that it is all physical, attrao 
rion between, sets ql parddes of matter ; sotn^hhig that 

i^acts two bodies nearer and neater all the time, and if 

• 

I 
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they eeDnol get near enou^^ pioduoee pain i hu^ where 
there is real love it does not rest on pliysi<^ attachment 
at all. Such lovers may be a diousand miles away. from, 
one another, but Aefar love will be all the same ; it does 
not die ; and will never produce any painful reaction. 

To attain this unattachment is almost a life-work, but 
as soon as we have reached this point we have attained 
the goal of love and become free ; die bondage of nature 
falls from us, and we see nature as she is ; she forges no 
more chains for us ; we stand entirely free and take not 
the results of work into consideration ; who then cares 
for what the results may be? ^ 

Do you ask anything from your children in return 
for what you have given them? It is your duty to work 
for them, and there the matter ends. In whatever you 
do for a particular person, a city, or a state, assume the 
same attitude towards it as you have towards your children 
—expect nothing in return. If you can invariably take 
the position of a giver, in which everything given by you 
is a free offering to the world, without any thought of 
return, ,then will your work bring you no attachment. 
Attachment comes only where we expect a return. 

If working like slaves result in selfishness and attach- 
ment, working as masters of our own mind gives rise to 
the bliss of non-attachment. We often talk of right and 
justice, but we find that in the world right and justice 
are mere baby's talk. There are two things which guide 
the conduct of men : might and mercy. The exercise of 
mifi^t is invariably the exercHe of selfishness. All men 
^'and women try to make the most of whatever power or 
advantage they have. Mercy is heaven itself ; to be good 
we have all to bg merciful. Even justice and right should 
stand oh mercy. All thought of obtaining return for the 
work we , do hinders our spiritual progress ; nay, in die 
end they bfing misery. There is ahother way in which 
this ,i4ea,:;.4if mercy and selfless can be put hito 
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practice ; that is. by looking*upon works as “worship” in 
case we believe in a personal God. Here we give up all 
the fruits of \>ur wprk unto the Lord ; and, worshipping 
Him thus, we have no right to expect anything from 
mankind for the work we do. The Lord Himself works 
incessantly and is ever without attachment. Just as water 
cannot wet the lotus leaf, so work cannot bind the unselfish 
man by giving rise to attachment to results. The self-less 
and unattached man may live in the very heart of a 
crowded and sinful city ; he will not be touched by sin. 

This idea of complete self-sacrifice is illustrated in the 
following story : — After the battle of Kurukshetra the five 
Pandava brothers performed a great sacrifice and made 
very large gifts to the poor. All people expressed amaze- 
ment at the greatness and richness of the sacrifice, and 
said that such a sacrifice the world had never seen before. 
But, after the ceremony, there came a little mongoose ; 
half his body was golden, and the other half was brown ; 
and he began to roll on the floor of the sacrificial hall. 
He said to those around, “You are all liars ; this is no 
sacrifice.” “What!” they exclaimed, “you say this is 
no sacrifice ; do you not know how money and Jewels 
were poured out to the poor and every one became rich 
and happy? This was the most wonderful sacrifice any 
man ever performed.” But the mongoose said, “There 
was once a little village, and in it there dwelt a poor 
Brahman, with his wife, his son and his son's wife. They 
were very poor and lived on small gifts made to them for 
preaching and teaching, llhere came in that land a three 
years* famine, and the poor Brahman suffered more than 
ever. At last when the family had starved for days, the 
father brought home one morning a little barley flour, 
w'Uich he had been fortunate enough to obtain, and he 
divided it into four parts, one for each member of the 
finmily. They prepared it for their meal, and Just as 
they were about to eat there was a knock at the door. 
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The (ether opened it, and t]|iere stood a guest. Now« in 
India a guest is a sacred person ; he is as a god (or the 
time being, and must be treated as such. So the poor 
Br&hman said, ‘Come in, sir ; you are welcome.' He set 
be(ore the guest his own portion o( the (ood, which the 
guest quickly ate and said, ‘Oh, sir, you have killed me ; 

1 have been starving (or ten days, and this little bit has 
but increased my hunger.* Then the wi(e said to her 
husband, ‘Give him my share,* but the husband said, 
!Not so.* The wi(e however insisted, saying, ‘Here is 
a poor man, and it is our duty as householders to see 
that he is (ed, and it is my duty as a wi(e to give him 
my portion, seeing that you have no more to offer him.' 
Then she gave her share to the guest, which he ate, and 
said he was still burning with hunger. So the son said, 
‘Take my portion also ; it is the duty o( a son to help 
his (ather to (ulfil his obligations.' The guest ate that, 
but remained still unsatisfied ; so the son's wi(e gave 
him her portion also. That was sufficient, and the guest 
departed, blessing them. That night those (our people 
died o( starvation. A (ew granules o( that flour had (alien 
on the floor, and when I rolled my body on them hal( 
o( it became golden, as you see. Since then 1 have been 
travelling all over the world, hoping to find another sacri- 
fice like that, but nowhere have 1 (ound one ; nowhere 
else has the other hal( o( my body been turned into gold. 
That is why 1 say this is no sacrifice." 

This idea of charity is going out o( India ; great men 
are becoming (ewer and (ew^sr. When 1 was first learn- 
iiig Elnglish I read an English story book, in which there 
was a story about a duti(ul boy who had gone out to work 
and had given^«some of his money to his old mother, and 
this was praised in three or (our pages. What was that> 
No Hindu boy can ever understand the moral o( that story. 
Now 1 understand it when 1 hear the Western idea— ^eveiy 
man (or himself. And some men take everything for' 
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themselves, and fathers amd mothen and wives end 
ckQdiren go to the w^I. Tliat should never and ndwhere 
be the ideal of the householder. 

Now you see what Karma-Yoga means ; even at the 
point of death to help any one. without asking questions. 
Be cheated millions of times and never ask a question, 
and never think of what you are doing. Never vaunt of 
your gifts to the poor or expect their gratitude, but rather 
be grateful to them for giving you the occasion of prac- 
tising charity to them. Thus it is plain that to be an ideal 
householder is a much more difficult task than to be an 
ideal Sannyaain ; the true life of work is indeed as hard 
as, if not harder than, the equally true life of renunciation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT IS DUTY ? 


It 18 necessary in the study of Karma-^Yoga to know 
what duty is. If I have to do something I must first know 
that it is my duty, and then I can do it. The idea of 
duty again is different in different nations. The Mahom- 
medan says what is written in his book, the Koran, is his 
duty ; the Hindu says what is in the Vedas is his duty ; 
and the Christian says what is in the Bible is his duty. 
We find that there are varied ideas of duty, differing 
according to different states in life, different historical 
periods and different nations. The term *duty,* like every 
other universal abstract term, is impossible clearly to 
define ; we can only get an idea of it by knowing its 
practical operations and results. When certain diings 
occur before us we have all a natural or trained impulse 
to act in a certain manner towards them : when this 
impulse comes, the mind begins to think about the 
situation ; sometimes it thinks that it is good to act in a 
particular manner under the given conditions, at other 
times it thinks that it is wrong to act in the same manner 
even in the very same circumstances. The ordinary idea 
of duty everywhere is that every good man follows die 
dictates of his conscience. But what is it that makes an 
act a duty? tlf a Christian finds a piece of beef before 
him and does not eat it to save his own life, or will ribt 
give it to save the life of another man, he is sure to feel 
that he has not done his duty. But if a Hindu dues to 
eat that pieee 'of beef or to give it to another Hindu, he 
• tlT equally sure to feel that he too has not done his duly ; 
the Hindu’s training and education make him feel thlit 
way. ^ In the last century there were notorious bands of 
robbers in India called ThugB ; th^ thoui^t it 
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to kill any man they could and take away hU money ; 
the larger the number of men they killed, the better they 
thoui^t they were. Ordinarily if a man goes out into the 
street and shoots down another man, he is apt to feel 
sorry for it, thinking that he had done wrong. But if the 
very same man, as a soldier in his regiment, kills not one 
but twenty he is certain to feel glad and think that he 
has done his duty remarkaUy well. Therefore we see 
that it is not the thing done that defines a duty. To give 
an objective definition of duty is thus entirely impossible. 
Yet there is duty from the subjective side. Any action 
that makes us go Godward is a good action, and is our 
duty : any action that makes us go downward is evil,, 
and is not our duty. From the subjective standpoint we 
may see that certain acts have a tendency to exalt and 
ennoble us, while certain other acts have a tendency to 
degrade and to brutalise us. But it is not possible to 
make out with certainty which acts have which kind of 
tendency in relation to all persons, of all sorts and condi- 
tions, There is, however, only one idea of duty which 
has been universally accepted by all mankind, of all ages 
and sects and countries, and that has been summed up 
in a Sanskrit aphorism thus : — **Do not injure any being ; 
not injuring any being is virtue : injuring any being is sin." 

The Bhagavad’-Gita frequently alludes to duties 
dependent upon birth and position in life. Birth and 
position in life and in society largely determine the mental 
and moral attitude of individuals toweordp the various 
activities of life. It is therefore our duty to do that work*^ 
u^icb will exalt and ennoble us in accordance with the 
ideals and activities of the society in which we are bom. 

it must be particularly remembered that the same 
idesJs and activities do not prevail in all societies and 
countries ; pur ignorapoe of this is the main cause of 
^uch of the hatred of one nation towards another. An 
ihukerican tlptilia thal whateyer an Anierican does ip 
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accordaMe wilk the custom of his countiy is the best 

thing to do, and dial whoever does not follow his custom 

must be a veiy wicked man. A Hindu thinks that hia 

customs are the only right ones and are the best in the 

worldi and that whosoever does not obey them must be 

the most wicked man living. This is quite a natural 

mistake which all of us are apt to make. But it is very 

harmful ; it is the cause of half the uncharitableness found 

in the world. When I came to this country and was going 

through the Chicago Fair, a man from behind pulled at 

my turban. 1 looked back and saw that he was a very 

gentlemanly-looking man, neatly dressed. I spoke to him 

and when he found that 1 knew English he became very 

much abashed. On another occasion in the same Fair 

another man gave me a push. When I asked him the 

reason, he also was ashamed and stammered out an 

apology saying, “Why do you dress that way!’* The 

sympathies of these men were limited within the range 

of their own language and their own fashion of dress. 

Much of the oppression of powerful nations on weaker 

# 

ones are caused by this prejudice. It dries up their fellow- 
feeling for fellow-men. That very man who asked me 
why I did not dress as he did and wanted to ill-treat me 
because of my dress, may have been a very good man, 
a good father and a good citizen ; but the kindliness of 
his nature died out as soon as he saw a man in a different 
dress. Strangers are exploited in all countries, becawe 
they do not kiiow how to defend themselves ; dius they 
carry home false impressions of the peoples they have 
seen. Sailors, soldiers and traders behave in foreign 
lands in very queer ways, although they would not dream 
of doing ao imdteir own country ; perhaps Aia is why the 
Chinese call Europeans and Americans “foreign devils/^ 
They could not have done this if they met the good, the 
kindly sides of Wes^m life. 

Therefore the one poii^ we ought to rearMnber Is* 
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t^t we ^ould always^ tiy to tee the Aiity of dllieia 
lliYous^ their own eyes* aiid never judge the cuitolna of 
other peoples 'l^y our own standard. 1 am not the itandatd 
of the universe. I have to accommodate myself to the 
world, and not the world to me. So we see that environ- 
ments change the nature of our duties, and doing die 
duty which is ours at any particular time is the best thing 
we can do in this world. Let us do that duty which is 
ours by birth : and when we have done that, let us do the 
duty which is ours by our position in life and in society. 
There is, however, one great danger in human nature, viz., 
that man never examines himself. He thinks he is quite 
as fit to be on the throne as the king. Even if he is, he 
must first show that he has done the duty of his own 
position ; and then higher duties will come to him. When 
we begin to work earnestly in the world, nature gives us 
blows right and left and soon enables us to find out our 
position. No man can long occupy satisfactorily a position 
for which he is not fit. There is no use in grumUing 
against nature*s adjustment. He who does the lower work 
is not therefore a lower man. No man is to be jpdged 
by the mere nature of his dutieSr but all should be judged 
by the manner and the spirit in which they perform them. 

Later on we shall find that even this idea of du^ 
ufidergoes change, and that the greatest work is done* only 
when there is no selfish motive to prompt it. Yet it is 
wodc through the sense of duty that leads us to work 
vdthout any idea of duty ; when work will become WtAr* 
siiip-^ay, something higher; then will work be done fot 
its own sake. We shall find that the philoiopliy of duty, 
whether it be in the form of ethics or of l<We, is the satne 
OS in every other Yoga — the object being die situating 
^ loWer self so diet die mal hii^r Self may diine 
flath V to lessen the frittering away of energies on the 
loWer pjbiie of enisteiice, so that die 'soul may manifest 
iteeif on die lufi^ ones. ThU is accomphshbd iby die 
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c^tiimous denials of low deaires, whi^ dl^ rigotoualy 
lequiros* The whole organization of aoci^ has thus 
been developed consciously or unconsciously in the reahns 
of actiop and experience, where, by limiting selfishness, 
we open the way to an unlimited expansion of the real 
nature of man. 

Duty is seldom sweet. It is only when love greases 
its wheels that it runs smoothly ; it is a continuous friction 
otherwise. How else could parents do their duties to 
their children, husbands to their wives and vice oersa? 
Do we not meet with cases of friction every day in our 
lives > Duty is sweet only through love, and love shines 
alone in freedom. Yet is it freedom to be a slave to the 
senses, to anger, to jealousies and a hundred other petty 
things that must occur every day in human life? In all 
these little roughnesses that we meet with in life, the 
highest expression of freedom is to forbear. Women, 
slaves Jto their own irritable, jealous tempers, are apt to 
blame their husbands, and assert their own 'freedom*, as 
they think, not knowing that thereby they only prove that 
they^are slaves. So it is with husbands who eternally find 
fault with their wives. 

Chastity is the first virtue in man or woman, and the 
man who, however he may have strayed away, cannot 
be brought to the right path by a gentle and loving and 
chaste wife, is indeed very rare. The world is not yet 
as bad as that. We hear much about brutal husbands all 
over the world and about the impurity of men. but is it 
not true that there are quite as many brutal and impure 
women as mpn ? If all women were as good and pure as 
dieir own constant assertions would lead one to believe, 
t urn perfectly Mtisfied that there would not be. one impure 
mim' in the world. What b>^tality is there, which purity 
stod chastity cannot conquer? A good, chaste wife^ wlro 
thinks of every other man except her own husbtiid as her. 
child kiid has the attitude of a mother towards ai|>iiien» 
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wiiltgTQw 80 great in the power of her purity that there 
cannot be a single man, however brutal, who will not 
breathe an atmosphere of holiness in her presence. 
Similarly every husband must look upon all women, except 
his own wife, in the light of his own mother or daughter 
or sister. That man, again, who wants to be a teacher 
of religion must look upon every woman as his mother, 
and always behave towards her as such. 

The position of the mother is the highest in the world, 
as it is the one place in which to learn and exercise the 
greatest unselfishness. The love of God is the only love 
that is higher than a mother's love : all others are lower. 
It is the duty of the mother to think of her children first 
and then of herself. But, instead of that, if the parents 
are always thinking of themselves first, the result is that 
the relation between parents and children becomes the 
same as that between birds and their offspring which, as 
soon as they are fledged, do not recognize any parents. 
Blessed, indeed, is the man who is able to look upon 
woman as the representative of the motherhood of God. 
Blessed, indeed, is the woman to whom man represents 
the fatherhood of God. Blessed are the children who 
look upon their parents as Divinity manifested on earth. 

The only way to rise is by doing the duty next to us. 
and thus gathering strength go on until we reach the 
highest state. A young Sannyasin went to a forest ; there 
he meditated, worshipped and practised Yoga for a long 
time. After years of hard work and practice, he was one 
day sitting under a tree, when some dry leaves fell upon 
his head. He looked up and saw a crow and a crane 
fitfi^ring on the top of the tree, which made him very 
angry. He said. “What! Dare you throw these dry 
leaves upon my head !' * As with these words he angrily 
glauced at Aeur a flash of fire went out of his head-*-«uch 
yfgfi the power— and burnt the birds to ashes, 

was very gfod* overjoyed at this dfvelopment 
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of power. — ^he could bum the crow and the crane by a 
look. After a time he had to go to the town to beg his 
bread. He went, stood at a door and said : — “Mother, 
give me food.*’ A voice came from inside the house : — 
“Wait a little, my son.” The young man thought: — 
"You wretched woman, how dare you make me Wait I 
You do hot know my power yet.” While he was thinldng 
thus the voice came again: — “Boy, don’t be thinking too 
much of yourself. Here is neither crow nor crane.’* He 
was astonished ; still he had to wait. At last the woman 
Came, and he fell at her feet and said : — “Mother, how 
did you know that?” She said: — ‘*My boy. I do not 
know your Yoga or your practices. I am a common 
everyday woman. 1 made you wait because my husband 
is ill, and I was nursing him. All my life I have struggled 
to do my duty. When 1 was unmarried, I did my duty 
to my parents ; now that I am married, I do my duty to 
my husband ; that is all the Yo^a I practise. But by doing 
my duty I have become illumined ; thus 1 could read your 
thoughts and know what you had done in the forest. If 
you'^want to know something higher than this, go to the 
market of such and such a town where you vrill find a 
Vyadba • who will tell you something that you will be 
very glad to learn.*’ The Sannyasin thought: — ’’Why 
should I go to that town and to a VyadhaV' But after 
what he had seen, his mind opened a little, so he went. 
When he came near the town he found the market, and 
there saw, at* a distance, a big fat Vyadha cutting meat 
with big knives, talking and bargaining with different 
people. The young man said, *’Lord help me 1 Is this 
the man from^ whom I am going to learn? He is the 
incarnation of a demon, if he is an 3 rthing.*’ In the mean- 
time this man looked up and said, *'0 Swamin, did mat 

^ The lowest class of people in India who used to live as hunters 
and hiktcheri: ^ * 
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lady send you here? Take a seat until I hava dbha 
business/' The Sannyasin thought, **What comes to me 
here?** He took his seat : the man went on with his 
work and after he had finished he took his money and 
said to the Sannyasin. *‘Come, sir ; come to my home/* 
On reaching home the Vyadha gave him a seat, saying, 
**Wait here,** and went into the house. He then washed 
his old father and mother, fed them and did all he could 
to please them, after which he came to the Sannyasin and 
said, **Now, sir, you have come here to see me ; what 
can I do for you?*' The Sannyasin asked him a few 
questions about soul and about God. and the Vyadha 
gave him a lecture which forms a part of the Mahabharata. 
called the Vyadha-Giia. It contains one of the highest 
flights of the Vedanta, When the Vyadha finished his 
teaching the Sannyasin felt astonished. He said, "Why 
are you in that body? With such knowledge as yours 
why are you in a Vyadha" s body, and doing such filthy, 
ugly work?" "My son," replied the Vyadha, "no duty 
is ugly, no duty is impure. My birth placed me in these 
circumstances and environments. In my boyhood 1 l^amt 
the trade ; I am unattached, and I try to do my duty well. 
! try to do my duty as a householder, and I try to do all 
1 can to make my father and mother happy. I neither 
know your Yoga, nor have I become a Sannyasin, nor did 
I go out of the world into a forest ; neverthel^, all that 
you have heard and seen has come to me;j|^rough the 
unattached doing of the duty which b^oiigs to my 
podition.*' 

There is a sage in India, a gteat Yogin, one of the 
most wonderful men I have seen in insr life. He is 
a |»eculiar mail, he will not teach any one if you ask him 
a quesdoi^ he will not answer. It is too much for him 
ta jtake up the position of a teacher, he will not do it. If 
you ask a question, and wait i^ys/ln the course 
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of conversa^rion he will bring up the subject, and wonder- 
ful light will he throw^ on it. He told me once the secret 
of work, ‘‘Let the end and the means be joined into 
one/* When you are doing any work, dc not think of 
anything beyond. Do it as worship, as the highest wor- 
ship, and devote your whole life to it for the time being. 
Thus, in the stoi^, the Vyadha and the woman did. their 
duty with cheerfulness and whole-heartedness ; and the 
result was that they became illuminated ; clearly showing 
that the right performance of the duties of any station, in 
life, without attachment to results, leads us to the highest 
realisation of the perfection of the soul. 

It is the worker who is attached to results that 
grumbles about the nature of the duty which has fallen 
to his lot ; to the unattached worker all duties are equally 
good, and form efficient instruments with which selfish- 
ness and sensuality may be killed, and the freedom of 
the soul secured. We are all apt to think too highly of 
ourselves. Our duties are determined by our deserts to 
a much larger extent than we are willing to grant. Com- 
petition rouses envy, and it kills the kindliness of the heart. 
To tfie grumbler all duties are distasteful ; nothing will 
ever satisfy him, and his whole life is doomed to prove a 
failure. Let us work on, doing as we go whatever happens 
to be our duty, and being ever ready to put our shoulders 
to the wheel. Then surely shall we see the Light 1 



CHAPTER V. 


W£ HCtP OURSELVES, NOT THE WORLD. 

Before considering further how devotion to duty 
helps us in our spiritual progress » let me place before 
you in a brief compass another aspect of what we in 
India mean by Karma. In every religion there are three 
parts ; philosophy, m3rthoIogy and ritual. Philosophy of 
course is the essence of every religion ; mythology 
explains and illustrates it by means of the more or less 
legendary lives of great men, stories and fables of wonder- 
ful things and so on ; ritual gives to that philosophy a 
still more concrete form so that every one may grasp it — 
ritual is in fact concretised philosophy. Tbis ritual is 
Karma ; it is necessary in every religion, because most of 
us cannot understand abstract spiritual things until we 
grow much spiritually. It is easy for men to think that 
they can understand anything, but when it conjjes to 
practical experience they find that abstract ideas are often 
very hard to comprehend. Therefore symbols are of 
great help and we cannot dispense with the symbolical 
method of putting things before us. From time imme- 
morial symbols have been used by all kinds of religions. 
In one sense we cannot think but in symbols ; words 
themselves are symbols of thought. In- another sense 
everything in the universe may be looked upon as a 
symbol. The whole universe is a symbol and God is the 
essence behind. This kind of symbology is not simply 
the creation of man ; it is not that certain pebple belonging 
to a religion sit down together and think out certain 
, symbols, .and bring them into existence out of their own 
.minds. The symbols of religion have a natural growth. 
Otherwise, why is it that certain symbols are associated 
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with certain ideas in the mind of almost every one? 
Certain s3miboIs are universally prevalent. Many of you 
may think that the cross first came into existence as a 
83n:nbol in connection with the Christian religion ; but as 
a matter of fact it existed before Christianity was, before 
Moses was born, before the Vedaa were given out, before 
there was any human record of human things. The cross 
may be found to have been in existence among the Aztecs 
and the Phoenicians : every race seems to have had the 
cross. Again the symbol of the crucified Saviour, of a 
man crucified upon a cross appears to have been known 
to almost every nation. The circle has been a great 
symbol throughout the world. Then there is the most 


universal of all symbols, the Swastika 



At one 


time it was thought that the Buddhists carried it all over 
the world with them, but it has been found out that ages 
before Buddhism it was used among nations. In old 
Babylon and in Eg3rpt it was to be found. What does this 
show? •All these symbols could not have been purely 
conventional. There must be some reason for them, some 
natural association between them and the human mind. 
Language is not the result of convention ; it is not that 
people ever agreed to represent certain ideas by certain 
words ; there never was an idea without a corresponding 
word or a word without a corresponding idea ; ideas and 
words are in their nature inseparable. The s 3 rmbol 8 to 
represent ideas may be sound symbols or colour symbols. 
Deaf and dumb people have to think with other than 
sound symbols. Every thought in the mind has a form 
as its counterpart ; this is called in Sanskrit philosophy 
ndma-rupo— name and form. It is as impossible to create 
by convention a system of symbols as it is to create a 
language. In the world's ritualistic symbols we have an 
expression of the religious thought of humanity. It is easy 
1— F 
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to say that there is no use of rituals and temples and all 
such paraphernalia ; every baby says that in modem 
times. But it must be easy for all to see that those who 
worship inside a temple are in many respects different 
from those who will not worship there. Therefore the 
association of particular temples, rituals and other concrete 
forms with particular religions has a tendency to bring into 
the mind of the followers of those religions the thoughts 
for which those concrete things stand as symbols ; and it 
is not wise to ignore rituals and symbology altogether. 
The study and practice of these things form naturally a part 
of Karma-Yoga. 

There are many other aspects of this science of work. 
One among them is to know the relation between thought 
and word and what can be achieved by the power of the 
word. In every religion the power of the word is 
recognised, so much so that in some of them creation itself 
is said to have come out of the word. Tlie external aspect 
of the thought of God is the Word. and. as God thought 
and willed before He created, creation came out of the 
Word. In this stress and hurry of our materialistic life 
our nerves lose sensibility and become hardened. The 
older we grow, the longer we are knocked about in the 
world, the more callous we become ; and we are apt to 
neglect things that even happen persistently and pro- 
minently around us. Human nature, however, asserts 
itself sometimes and we are led to inquire into and wonder 
at some of these common occurrences*; wondering thus 
is the first step in the acquisition of light. Apart from the 
higher philosophic and religious value of the Word we 
may see that sound symbols play a prominent part in the 
drama of human life. 1 am talking to you. 1 am not 
tou Jiing you ; the pulsations of die air caused by my 
sj^aking go into your ear, they touch your nerves and 
p;roduce effects in your minds. You cannot resist this, 
can be more wonderful than this? One man calls 
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another a fool, and this other stands up and clenches his 
jfist and lands a blow on his nose. Look at the power of 
the word 1 There is a woman weeping and miserable ; 
another wornan comes along and speaks to her a few 
gentle words : the doubled up frame of the weeping 
woman becomes straightened at once, her sorrow is gone 
and she already begins to smile. Think of the power of 
words 1 They are a great force in higher philosophy as 
well as in common life. Day and night we manipulate 
this force without thought and without enquiry. To know 
the nature of this force and to use it well is also a pcurt 
of Karma-Yoga, 

Our duty to others means helping others ; doing good 
to the world. Why should we do good to the 'world? 
Apparently to help the world, but really to help ourselves. 
We should always try to help the world, that should be 
the highest motive in us : but if we consider well, we find 
that the world does not require our help at all. This 
world was not made that you or I should come and help 
it. I once read a sermon in which was said : — “All this 
beautiful world is very good, because it gives us time and 
opportunity to help others.*’ Apparently, this is a yery 
beautiful sentiment, but is it not a blasphemy to say that 
the world needs our help > We cannot deny that there is 
much misery in it ; to go out and help others is, therefore, 
the best thing we can do, although, in the long run, we 
shall find that helping others is only helping ourselves. 
As a boy I had so'me white mice. They were kept in a 
little box which had little wheels made for them, and when 
the mice tried to cross the wheels, the wheels turned and 
» turned, and the mice never got anywhere. So it is with 
the world and our helping it. The only help is that we 
get moral exercise. Tliis world is neither good nor evil ; 
each man manufactures a world, for himself. If a blind 
man begim^ to think of the world, it is either as soft or 
hard, or as cold or hot. We are a mass of happineu or 
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misery ; we have seen that hundreds of times in our lives. 
As a rule, the young are optimistic and the old pessitkiistic. 
The young have life before them ; the old complain their 
day is gone ; hundreds of desires, which they cannot 
fulfil, struggle in their hearts. Both are foolish neverthe- 
less. Life is good or evil according to the state of mind 
in which we look at it, it is neither by itself. Fire, by 
itself, is neither good nor evil. When it keeps us warm 
we say: — “How beautiful is fire!“ When it burns our 
fingers we blame it. Still, in itself it is neither good nor 
bad. According as we use it, it produces in us the feeling 
of good or bad ; so also is this world. It is perfect. By 
perfection is meant that it is perfectly fitted to meet its 
ends. We may all be perfectly sure that it will go on 
beautifully well without us, and we need not bother our 
heads wishing to help it. 

Yet we must do good ; the desire to do good is the 
highest motive power we have, if we know all the time 
that it is a privilege to help others. Do not stand on a 
high pedestal and take five cents in your hand and say, 
“Here, my poor man,“ but be grateful that the pOor man 
is there, so that by making a gift to him you are able to 
help yourself. It is not the receiver that is blessed, but it 
is the giver. Be thankful that you are allowed to exercise 
your power of benevolence and mercy in the world, and 
thus become pure and pcrlfect. All good acts tend to 
make us pure and perfect. What can we do at best? 
Build a hospital, make roads, or erect' charity asylums 1 
We may organize a charity and collect two or three 
millions of dollars, build a hospital with one million, with 
the second give balls and drink champagne, and of the 
third let the officers steal half, and leave the rest finally to 
leac'i the poor ; but what are all these? One mighty 
wind in five minutes can break all your buildings up. 
What shall we do then? One volcanic eruption may 
sweep away all our roads and hospitals and cities and 
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buildings. Let us give up all this foolish talk of doing 
good to the world. It is not waiting for your or my help ; 
yet we must work and constantly do good, because it is a 
blessing to ourselves. That is the only way we can be- 
come perfect:. No beggar whom we have helped has ever 
owed a single cent to us ; we owe everything to him, 
because he has allowed us to exercise our charity on him. 
It is entirely wrong to think that we have done, or can 
do, good to the world, or to think that we have helped 
such and such people. It is a foolish thought, and all 
foolish thoughts bring misery. We think that we have 
helped some man and expect him to thank us ; and be- 
cause he does not, unhappiness comes to us. Why should 
we expect anything in return for what we do ? Be grateful 
to the man you help, think of him as God. Is it not a 
great privilege to be allowed to worship God by helping 
our fellow-man ? If we were really unattached, we should 
escape all this pain of vain expectation, and could che^- 
fully do good work in the world. Never will unhappiness 
or misery come through work done without attachment* 
The world will go on with its happiness and misery 
througR eternity. 

There was a poor man who wanted some money ; and, 
somehow, he had heard that if he could get hold of a 
ghost, he might command him to bring money or anything 
else he liked ; so he was very anxious to get hold of a 
ghost. He went about searching for a man who woxdd 
give him a ghost ; and at last he found a sage, with great 
powers, and besought his help. The sage asked him what 
he would do with a ghost. ‘*I want a ghost to work for 
me ; teach me how to get hold of one, sir ; I desire it very 
much,*’ replied the man. But the sage said, * 'Don’t 
disturb yourself, go home.” The next day the man' went 
again to the sage and began to weep and pray, "Give 
me a ghost ; 1 must have a ghost, sir, to help me.” At 
last the sage was disgusted, and said, "Take this charm. 
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re|>eat this magic word, and a ghost will come, and 
whatever you say to him he will do. But beware ; they 
are terrible beings, and must be kept continually busy. 
If you fail to* give him work he will take your life.*’ The 
man replied. “That is easy ; 1 can give him work for all 
his life.” Then he went to a forest, and after long 
repetition of the magic word, a huge ghost appeared 
before him, and said, “1 am a ghost ; I have been 
conquered by your magic ; but you must keep me 
constantly employed ; the moment you fail to give me 
work I will kill you.” The man said, **Build me a 
palace,” and the ghost said, “It is done ; the palace is 
built.” “Bring me money,” said the man. “Here is 
your money,” said the ghost. “Cut this forest down, and 
build a city in its place.” **That is done,” said the ghost ; 
“anything more>” Now the man began to be frightened 
and thought he could give him nothing more to do ; he 
does everything in a trice. The ghost said, “Give me 
k>mething to do or I will eat you up.” The poor man 
could find no further occupation for him, and was 
frightened. So he ran and ran and at last reached the sage, 
and said, “Oh, sir, protect my life !” The sage asked him 
what the matter was, and the man replied, “I have 
nothing to give the ghost to do. ' Everything I tell him to 
do he does in a moment, and he threatens to eat me up 
if 1 do not give him work.” Just then the ghost arrived, 
toying, “1*11 eat you up,” and he would have swallowed 
the man. The man began to shake, and begged the sage 
t6 save his life. The sage said, “1 will find you a way 
out. Look at that dog with a curly tail. Draw your sword 
biiickl^ and cut the tail off and give it to the ghost to 
stfaiiditen ofit.** The man cut off the dog's tail and gave 
it Id the ghosts saying, “Straighten that out for me.” The 
ghost took it and slowly and carefully straightened it out, 
but as soon as he let it go, it instantly curled up again. 
moriS he laboriously straightened it out, only to find 
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it again curled up as soon as he attempted to let go of it. 
Again he patiently straig|itened it out but as soon as he 
let it go, it curled up again. So he went on for dasrs and 
days, until he was exhausted and said, “I* was never in 
such trouble before in my life. 1 am an old veteran ghost, 
but never before was I in such trouble. I Mrill make a 
compromise with you," he said to the man. "You let me 
off and I will let you keep all 1 have given you and will 
promise not to harm you.** The man was much pleased, 
and accepted the offer gladly. 

This world is like a dog*s curly tail, and people have 
been striving to straighten it out, for hundreds of years ; 
but when they let it go, it has curled up again. 
could it be otherwise? One must first know how to work 
without attachment, then he will not be a fanatic. When 
we know that this world is like a dog's curly tail and will 
never get straightened, we shall not become fanatics. If 
there were no fanaticism in the world it would make much 
more progress than it does now. It is a mistake to think 
that fanaticism can make for the progress of mankind. 
On the contrary it is a retarding element creating hatred 
and anger, and causing people to fight each other, and 
making them unsympathetic. We think that whatever 
we do or possess is the best in the world, and what we 
do not^do or possess is of no value. So, always remem- ^ 
ber the instance of the curly tail of the dog whenever you 
have a tendency to become a fanatic. You need not worry 
or make yourself sleepless about the world ; it will go on 
without you. When you have avoided fanaticism then 
alone will you work well. It is the level-headed man, the 
calm man, of good judgment and cool nerves, of great 
sympathy and love, who does good work and so does 
good to himself. The fanatic is foolish and has no sym- 
pathy : he can never straighten the world, nor himself 
become pure and i>erfect. 

To recapitulate the chie) points in to-day *s lecture.* 
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Firstly, we have to bear in mind that we are all debtors 
to the world and the world does not owe us an 3 rthing. 
It is a great privilege for all of us to be allowed to do 
anything for the world. In helping the world we really 
help ourselves. The second point is that there is a God 
in this universe. It is not true that this universe is drifting 
and stands in need of help from you and me. God is ever 
present therein. He is undying and eternally active and 
infinitely watchful. When the whole universe sleeps He 
sleeps not ; fie is working incessantly ; all the changes 
and manifestations of the world are His. Thirdly, we 
oug^t not to hate any one. This world will always con- 
tinue to be a mixture of good and evil. Our duty is to 
sympathise with the weak and to love even the wrong- 
doer. The world is a grand moral gymnasium wherein we 
have all to take exercise so as to become stronger and 
stronger spiritually. Fourthly, we ought not to be fanatics 
of any kind because fanaticism is opposed to love. You 
hear fanatics glibly saying, **I do not hate the sinner, 1 
hate the sin :** but I am prepared to go any distance to 
see the face of that man who can really make a distinction 
between the sin and the sipner. It is easy to say s(b. If 
we can distinguish well between quality and substance we 
may become perfect men. It is not easy to do this. And 
further, the calmer we are and the less disturl^pd our 
nerves, the more shall we love and the better will our 
work be. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NON-ATTACHMENT IS COMPLETE SELF-ABNEGATION. 

Just as every action that emanates from us comes back 
to us as reaction, even so our actions may act on other 
people and theirs on us. Perhaps all of you have 
observed it as a fact that when persons do evil actions they 
become more and more evil, and when they begin to do 
good they become stronger and stronger and learn to do 
good at all times. This intensification of the influence of 
action cannot be explained on any other ground, than that 
we can act and react upon each other. To take an illus- 
tration from physical science, when 1 am doing a certain 
action, my mind may be said to be in a certain state of 
vibration ; all minds which are in similar circumstances will 
have the tendency to be affected by my mind. If there 
are different musical instruments tuned alike in one room* 
all of you may have noticed that when one is struck the 
others have the tendency to vibrate so as to give the same 
note.* So all minds that have the same tension, so to say, 
will be equally affected by the same thought. Of course, 
this influence of thought on mind will vary, according to 
distance and other causes, but the mind is always open to 
affection. Suppose I am doing an evil act, my mind is in 
a certain state of vibration, and all minds in the universe, 
which are iii a similar state, have the possibility of being 
affected by the vibration of my mind. So, when 1 am 
doing a good action, my mind is in another state of 
vibration ; and all minds similarly strung have the possi- 
bility of being affected by my mind ; and this power of 
mind upon mind is more or less according as the force 
of the tension is greater or less. 

Following this simile further, it is quite possible that, 
just as light waves may travel for millions of years beforer 
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they reach any object, so thought waves may also traveF 
hundreds of years before they meet an object with which 
they vibrate in unison. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
this atmosphere of ours is full of such thought pulsations, 
both good and evil. Every thought projected from every 
brain goes bn pulsating, as it were, until it meets a 
fit object that will receive it. Any mind which is open to 
receive some of these impulses will take them immediately. 
So, when a man is doing evil actions, he has brought his 
* mind to a certain state of tension and all the waves which 
correspond to that state of tension, and which may be 
said to be already in the atmosphere, will struggle to 
enter into his mind. That is why an evil-doer generally 
goes on doing more and more evil. His actions become 
intensified. Such, also, will be the case with the doer of 
good ; he will open himself to all the good waves that are 
in the atmosphere, and his good actions also will become 
intensified. We run, therefore, a twofold danger in doing 
evil : first, we open ourselves to all the evil influences sur- 
rounding us ; secondly, we create evil which affects others, 
may be, hundreds of years hence. In doing evil we injure 
ourselves and others also. In doing good we do good to 
ourselves and to others as well ; and, like all other forces 
in man, these forces of good and evil also gather strength 
from outside. 

According to Karma-Yoga, the action one has done 
cannot be destroyed, until it has borne its fruit ; no power 
in nature ran stop it from yielding its results. If 1 do an 
evil action, 1 must suffer for it ; there is no power in this 
universe to stop or stay it. Similarly if I do a good action, 
there is no power in the universe which can stop its bear- 
ing good results. The cause must have its effect ; nothing 
can nreveht or restrain this. Now comes a very fine and 
serious question about Karma-Yoga — ^namely, that these 
.actions of burs, both i^od and evil, are intimately con- 
nected with each other. We cannot put a line of 
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demarcation and say, this action is entirely good and* this 
entirely evil. There is no action which does not bear 
good and evil fruits at the same time. To take the 
nearest example : I am talking to yoil, and some of you. 
perhaps, think I am doing good ; and at the same time 
I ahi. perhaps, killing thousands of microbes in the 
atmosphere ; 1 am thus doing evil to something else. 
When it is very near to us and affects those we know, 
we say that it is very good action, if it affects them in a 
good manner. For instance, you may call my speaking 
to you very good, but the microbes will not ; the microbes 
you do not see, but yourselves you do see. The way 
in which my talk affects you is obvious to you, but how 
it affects the microbes is not so obvious. And so, if we 
analyse our evil actions also we may find that some good 
possibly results from them somewhere. He who in good 
action sees that there is something evil in it, and in the 
midst of evil sees that there is something good in it some- 
where, — has known the secret of work. 

But what follows from it? That, howsoever we may 
try, there cannot be any action which is perfectly pure, 
or any which is perfectly impure, taking purity and im- 
purity in the sense of injury and non-injury. We cannot 
breathe or live without injuring others, and every bit of 
the food we eat is taken away from another’s mouth : our 
very lives are crowding out other lives. It may be men, 
or animals, or small microbes, but some one or other of 
these we have to crowd out. That being the case, it 
naturally follows that perfection can never be attained by 
work. We may work through all eternity, but there will 
be no way out of this intricate maze ; you may work on, 
and on. and on ; there will be no end to this inevitable 
association of good and evil in the results of work. 

The second point to consider is. what is the end of 
work? We find the vast majority of people in every, 
country believing that there -will be a time when this world 
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become perfect, when there will be no disease, or 
death, or unhappiness, or wickedness. That is a veiy 
^od idea, a very good motive power to inspire and uplift 
the ignorant ; but if we think for a moment we shall find 
•on the very face of it that it cannot be so. How can it 
be, seeing that good and evil are the obverse and reverse 
of the same coin> How can you have good without evil 
at the same time? What is meant by perfection? A 
perfect life is a contradiction in terms. Life itself is a 
state of continuous struggle between ourselves and every- 
thing outside Every moment we are fighting actually 
with external nature, and if we are defeated our life has 
to go. It is, for instance, a continuous struggle for food 
and air. If food or air fails we die. Life is not a simple 
and smoothly flowing thing, but it Is a compound effect. 
This complex struggle between something inside and the 
external world is what we call life. So it is clear that 
when this struggle ceases, there will be an end of life. 

What is meant by ideal happiness is that, — when there 
is the cessation of this struggle. But then life will cease, 
for the struggle can only cease when life itself has ceased. 
We have seen already that in helping the world we* help 
ourselves. The main effect of work done for others is to 
purify ourselves. By means of the constant effort to do 
good to others we are trying to forget ourselves ; this 
forgetfulness of self is the one great lesson we have to 
learn in life. Man thinks foolishly that he can make 
himself happy, and after years of struggle finds out at 
l*\8t that true happiness consists in killing selfishness and 
that no one can make him happy except himself. Every 
act of charity, every thought of sympathy, every action 
of help, every good deed, is taking so much of self- 
importance away from our little selves and making us 
think of ourselves as the lowest and the least ; and, 
therefore, it is all good. Here we find that Jnana, Bhakti, 
and Karma, all come to one point. The hipest ideal is 
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eternal and entire self-abnegation, where there is no **1," 
but all is **thou**; and whether he is conscious, or un- 
conscious of it Karma-Yoga leads man tq that end. A 
religious preacher may become horrified at the idea of 
an impersonal God ; he may insist on a personal God 
and wish to keep up his own identity and individuality, 
whatever he may mean by that. But his ideas of ethics, 
if they are really good, cannot but be based on the highest 
self-abnegation. It is the basis of all morality ; you may 
extend it to men, or animals, or angels, it is the one basic 
idea, the one fundamental principle running through all 
ethical systems. 

You will find various classes of men in this world. 
First, there are the God-men, whose self-abnegation is 
complete, and who do only good to others even at the 
sacrifice of their own lives. These are the highest of men. 
If there are a hundred of such in any country, that country 
need never despair. But they are unfortunately too few. 
Then there are the good men who do good to others so 
long as it does not injure themselves ; and there fs a third 
class? who, to do good to themselves, injure others. It is 
said by a Sanskrit poet that there is a fourth unnameable 
class of people who injure others merely fof injury's sake. 
Just as there are at one pole of existence the highest good 
men, who do good for the sake of doing good, so, at the 
other pole, there are others who injure others just for the 
sake of the injury. They do not gain an 3 rthing thereby, 
but it is their nature to do evil. 

Here are two Sanskrit words. The one is “Pravritti," 
which means revolving towards, and the other is “Nivritti," 
which means revolving away. The "revolving towards" 
is what we call the world, the "I and mine it includes 
all those things which are always enriching that "me** 
by wealth and money and power, and name and fame, 
and which are of a grasping nature, always tending to' 
accumulate eversrthing in one centre, that centre being 
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“m 3 r 8 clf.” That is the “Pravritti,** the natural tendency 
of eveiy human being ; taking everything from everywhere 
and heaping it around one centre, that centre being man's 
own sweet sell. When this tendency begins to break, 
when it is “Niyritti" or "going away from," then begin 
morality and religion. Both "Pravritti" and "Nivritti* 
are of the nature of work : the former is evil work, and the 
latter is good work. This "Nivritti" is the fundamental 
V basis of all morality and all religion, and the very perfec- 
tion of it is entire self-abnegation, readiness to sacrifice 
mind and body and everything for another being. When 
a man has reached that state he has attained to the per- 
fection of Karma-Yoga. This is the highest result of good 
works. Although a man has not studied a single system 
of philosophy, although he does not believe in any God, 
and never has believed, although he has not prayed even 
once in his whole life, if the simple power of good actions 
has brought him to that state where he is ready to give up 
his life and all else for others, he has arrived at the same 
point to which the religious man will come through his 
prayers and the philosopher through his knowledge ;»and 
so you may find that the philosopher, the worker, and the 
devotee, all meet at one point, that one point being self- 
abnegation. However much their systems of philosophy 
and religion may differ, all mankind' stand in reverence 
and awe before the man who is ready to sacrifice himself 
for others. Here, it is not at all any question of creed, or 
doctrine — even men who are very much opposed to all 
religious ideas, when they see one of these acts of com- 
plete self-sacrifice, feel that they must revere it. Have 
you not seen even a most bigoted Christian, when he 
reads Eldwin Arnold's "Light of Asia," stand in reverence 
of Buddha, who preached no God, preached nothing but 
8e]f-8acrific«ii? The only thing is that the bigot does not 
know that bis own end and aim in life is exactly the same 
as ^at of those, from wbpm he differs. The worshipper. 
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hy keeping constantly before him the idea of God and a 
surrounding of good, comes to the same point at last and 
says. *Thy will be done/* and keeps nothing to himself. 
That is self-abnegation. The philosopher, with his knowl- 
edge, sees that the seeming self is a delusion and easily 
gives it up ; it is self-abnegation. So Karma, Bhakfi and 
Jnana all meet here ; and this is what was meant by all 
the great preachers of ancient times, when they taufi^t 
that God is not the world. There is one thing which is 
the world and another which is God ; and this distinction 
is very true ; what they mean by world is selfishness. ' 
Unselfishness is God. One may live on a throne, in a 
golden palace, and be perfectly unselfish ; and then he 
is in God. Another may live in a hut and wear rags, 
and have nothing in the world ; yet, if he is selfish, he 
is intensely merged in the world. 

To come back to one of our main points, we say that 
we cannot do good without at the same time doing some 
evil, or do evil without doing some good. Knowing this, 
how can we work? There have therefore been sects in 
this Y^rld who have in an astoundingly preposterous way 
preached slow suicide as the only means to get out of the 
world ; because, if a man lives he has to kill poor little 
animals and plants or do injury to something or some one. 
So, according to them the only way out of the world is 
to die. The Jainas have preached this doctrine as their 
highest ideal. This teaching seems to be very logical. 
But the true solution is found in the Ciia, It is the theory of 
non-attachment, to be attached to nothing while doing our 
work of life. Know that you are separated entirely from 
the world ; that you are in the world, and that whatever 
you may be doiilg in it, you are not doing that for your 
own sake. Any action that you do for yourself will bring 
its effect to bear upon you. If it is a good acticm you will 
have to take the good effect, and, if bad, you will have to 
take the bad effect ; but any action that is not done for 
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your own sake, whatever it be, will have no effect on you« 
There is to be found a very expressive sentence in our 
scriptures embodying this idea : — “Even if he kill the 
whole universe (or be himself killed) he is neither the killer 
nor the killed, when he knows that he is not acting for 
himself at all.** Therefore Karma-Yoga teaches, “Do not 
give up the world ; live in the world, imbibe its influences 
as much as you can ; but if it be for your own enjoyment's 
sake — ^work not at all. Ejijo 3 nment should not be the goal. 
First kill your self and then take the whole world as your- 
self ; as the old Christians used to say, **the old man must 
die.** This old man is the selfish idea that the whole 
world is made for our enjoyment. Foolish parents teach 
their children to pray, *‘0 Lord, Thou hast created this 
sun for me and this moon for me,*' as if the Lord has 
had nothing else to do than to create everything for these 
babies. Do not teach your children such nonsense. Hiexi 
again, there are people who are foolish in another way ; 
they teach us that aU these animals were created for us 
to kill and eat, and that this universe is for the enjoyment 
of men. That is all foolishness. A tiger may say, *<^Man 
was created for me,’’ and pray, “O Lord, how wicked are 
these men, who do not come and place themselves before 
me to be eaten ; they are breaking Your law.’’ If the 
world is created for us we are also created for the world. 
That this world is created for our enjoyment is the most 
wicked idea that holds us down. This world is not for 
our sake ; millions pass out of it every year ; the world 
does not feel it ; millions of others are supplied in their 
place. Just as much as the world is for us, so we are 
also for the world. 

To work properly, therefore, you have first to give up 
the ideu of attachment. Secondly, do not mix in the fray, 
hold yourself as a witness and go on working. My master 
used to say, “Look upon your children as a nurse does.” 
The nurse will take your baby and fondle it and play 
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with it and behave towards it as gently as if it were Jher 
own child ; but as soon as you give her notice to quit* shq 
is ready to start off with bag and baggage from the house. 
Everything in the shape of attachment is forgotten ; it 
will not give the ordinary nurse the least pang to leave 
your children and take up other children. Even so are 
you to be with all that you consider your own. You are 
the nurse, and if you believe in God, believe that all 
these things which you consider yours are really His. 
The greatest weakness often insinuates itself as the greatest 
good and strength. It is a weakness to think that any 
one is dependent on me. and that 1 can do good to 
another. This belief is the mother of all our attachment, 
and through this attachment comes all our pain. We 
must inform our minds that no one in this^ universe 
depends upon us ; not one beggar depends on our charity ; 
not one soul on our kindness ; not one living thing on 
our help. All are helped on by nature, and will be so 
helped even though millions of us were not here. The 
course of nature will not stop for such as you and me : 
it is,^as already pointed out, only' a blessed privilege to 
you and to me that we are allowed, in the way of helpmg 
others, to educate ourselves. Tliis is a great lesson to 
learn in life, and when we have learned it fully we shaill 
never be unhappy ; we can go and mix without harm 
in society anywhere and everywhere. You may have 
wives and husbands, and regiments of servants, and king- 
doms to govern ; if only you act on the principle that 
the world is not for you and does not inevitably need 
you, they can do you no harm. TTiis very year some of 
your friends may have died. Is the world waiting with- 
out going on, for them to come again? Is its current 
stopped? No, it goes on. So drive out of your mind the 
idea that you have to do something for the world ; the 
world does not require cmy help from you. It is ^eer 
nonsense on the part of any man to think that he is bom* 
1— G 
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to help the world : it is simply pride, it is selfishness in* 
sinuating itself in the form of virtue. When you have 
trained your mind and your nerves to realise this idea of 
the world's noil-dependence on you or on anybody, there 
will then be no reaction in the form of pain resulting from 
work. When you give something to a man and expect 
nothing — do not even expect the man to be grateful — ^his 
ingratitude will not tell upon you, because you never 
expected anything, never thought you had any right to 
anything in the way of a return ; you gave him what he 
deserved ; his own Karma got it for him ; your Karma 
made you the carrier thereof. Why should you be proud 
of having given away something? You are the porter that 
carried the money or other kind of gift, and the world de- 
served it by its own Karma. Where is then the reason for 
pride in you? There is nothing very great in what you 
give to the world. When you have acquired the feeling 
of non-attachment, there will then be neither good nor 
evil for you. It is only selfishness that causes the difference 
between good and evil. It is a very hard thing to under- 
stand, but you will come to learn in time that nothing in 
the universe has power over you until you allow it to 
exercise such a power. Nothing has power over the Self 
of man, until the Self becomes a fool and loses in- 
dependence. So, by non-attachment, you overcome and 
deny the power of anything to act upon you. It is very 
easy to say that nothing has the right to act upon you until 
you allow it to do so ; but what is the true sign of the man 
who really does not allow anything to work upon him, who 
is neither happy nor unhappy when acted upon by the 
external, world ? The sign is that good or ill fortune causes 
no change in his mind ; in all conditions he continues to 
remain the same. 

There was a great sage in India called Vyasa. This 
.Vyasa is known as the author of the Vedartta aphorisms, 
and. was a holy man. His father had tried to ^become a 
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very perfect man and had failed. Hie grandfather had bIm 
tried and failed. His great-grandfather had similarly Cried 
and failed. He himself did not succeed perfectly, but his 
son, Shuka, was bom perfect. Vyasa taught his son 
wisdom ; and after teaching him the knowledge of truth 
himself, he sent him to the court of King Janaka. He was 
a great king and was called Janaka Videha. Videha 
means “without a body.** Although a king, he had 
entirely forgotten that he was a body ; he felt that he was 
a spirit all the time. This boy Shuka was sent to be taught 
by him. The king knew that Vyasa*8 son was coming to 
him to learn wisdom ; so he made certain arrangements 
beforehand ; and when the boy presented himself at the 
gates of the palace, the guards took no notice of him 
whatsoever. They only gave him a seat, and he sat there 
for three days and nights, nobody speaking to him, nobody 
asking him who he was or whence he was. He was the 
son of a very great sage : his father was honoured by the 
whole country, and he himself was a most respectable 
person ; yet the low, vulgar guards of the palace would 
take go notice of him. After that, suddenly, the ministers 
of the king and all the big officials came there and received 
him with the greatest honours. Tliey conducted him in 
and showed him into splendid rooms, gave him the most 
fragrant baths and wonderful dresses, and for eight days 
they kept him there in all kinds of luxury. That solemnly 
serene face of Shuka did not change even to the smallest 
extent by the change in the treatment accorded to him : 
he was the same in the midst of this luxury as when waiting 
at the door. Then he was brought before the king. The 
king was on his throne, music was playing, and dancing 
and other amusements were going on. The king then 
gave him a cup of milk, full to the brim, and asked him 
to go seven times round the hall without spilling even a 
drop. The boy took the cup and proceeded" in the midrt 
of the music and die attraction of the beautiful faces. As 
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desired by the king, seven times did he go round, and not 
a drop of the milk was spilt. The boy*s mind could not 
be attracted by anything in the world, unless he allowed 
it to affect him. And when he brought the cup to the 
king, the king said to him, *‘What your father has taught 
you, and what you have learned yourself, I can only 
repeat ; you have known the truth ; go home." 

Thus the man that has practised control over himself 
cannot be acted upon by anything outside ; there is no 
more slavery for him. His mind has become free ; such 
a man alone is fit to live well in the world. We generally 
find men holding two opinions regarding the world. Some 
are pessimists and say, "How horrible this world is, how 
wicked!" Some others are optimists and say, "How 
beautiful this world is, how wonderful!" To those who 
have not controlled their own minds, the world is either 
full of evil or at best a mixture of good and evil. This very 
world will become to us an optimistic world when we be* 
come masters of our own minds. Nothing will then work 
upon us as good or evil ; we shall find everything to be in 
its proper place, to be harmonious. Some men, who begin 
by saying that the world is a hell, often end by saying 
that it is a heaven when they succeed in the practice of 
self-control. If we are genuine Karma-Yogis and wish to 
train ourselves to the attainment of this state, wherever we 
may begin we are sure to end in perfect self-abnegation ; 
and as soon as this seeming self has gone, the whole world, 
which at first appears to us to be filled with evil, will 
appear to be heaven itself and full of blessedness. Its 
very atmosphere will be blessed ; every human face there 
will be good. Such is the end and aim of Karma-Yoga, 
and such is its perfection in practical life. 

Oir various Yogasdo not conflict with each other ; each 
of diem leads us to the same goal and makes us perfect ; 
only each has to be strenuously practised. The whole 
i^ret is in practising. First you have to hear, then think. 
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and then practise. This is true of evety Vo^a. You Kave 
first to hear about it and understand what it is ; and many 
things which you do not understand will be^ made clear to 
you by constant hearing and thinking. It is hard to under- 
stand everything at once. The explanation of everything is 
after all in yourself. No one was ever really taught by 
another ; each of us has to teach himself. The extemid 
teacher offers only the suggestion which rouses the internal 
teacher to work to understand things. Then things will be 
made clearer to us by our own power of perception and 
thought, and we shall realise them in our own souls ; and 
that realisation will grow into the intense power of wUl. 
First it is feeling, then it becomes willing, and out of that 
willing comes the tremendous force for work that will go 
through every vein and nerve and muscle, until the whole 
mass of your body is changed into an instrument of the 
unselfish Yoga of work, and the desired result of perfect 
self-abnegation and utter unselfishness is duly attained. 
This attainment does not depend on any dogma, or 
doctrine, or belief. Whether one is Christian, or Jew, or 
Gentile, it does not matter. Are you unselfish? That is 
the question. If you are, you will be perfect without 
reading a single religious book, without going into a single 
church or temple. Each one of our Yogas is fitted to make 
man perfect even without the help of the others, because 
they have all the same goal in view. The Yogas of work, 
of wisdom, and of devotion are all capable of serving as 
direct and independent means for the attainment of 
Moksha. * ‘Fools alone say that work and philosophy are 
different, not the learned.’* The learned know that, 
though apparently different from each other, they at last 
lead to the same goal of human perfection. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FREEDOM. 

In addition to meaning work, we have stated that 
psychologically the word Karma also implies causation. 
Any work, any action, any thought that produces an effect 
is called a Karma. Thus the law of Karma means the law 
of causation, of inevitable cause and sequence. Where- 
soever there is a cause, there an effect must be produced ; 
this necessity cannot be resisted, and this law of Karma ^ 
according to our philosophy, is true throughout the whole 
universe. Whatever we see, or feel, or do, whatever 
action there is anywhere in the universe, while being the 
effect of past work on the one hand, becomes, on the 
other, a cause in its turn, and produces its own effect. It 
is necessary, together with this, to consider what is meant 
by the word ‘law.’ By law is meant the tendency of a 
series to repeat itself. When we see one event followed 
by another, or sometimes happening simultaneously^ with 
another, we expect this sequence or co-existence to recur. 
Our old logicians and philosophers of the Ny6ya school call 
this law by the name of Vyapti. According to them all 
our ideas of law are due to association. A series of pheno- 
mena becomes associated with things in our mind in a 
sort of invariable order, so that whatever we perceive at 
any time is immediately referred to other facts in the mind. 
Any one idea or, according to our psychology, any one 
wave that is produced in the mind-'Stuff , chitta, must always 
give rise to many similar waves. This is the psychological 
idea of association, and causation is only an aspect of this 
grano pervasive principle of association. This pervasive* 
nese of association is what is, in Sanskrit, called VySptL 
In Uie ^temal world the idea of law is the same as in the 
internal,-— the expectation that a particular phenomenon 
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will be followed by another, and that the series will repeat 
itself. Really speaking, therefore, law does not exist in 
nature. Practically it is an error to say that gravitation 
exists in the earth, or that there is any law existing objec- 
tively anywhere in nature. Law is the method, the manner 
in which our mind grasps a series of phenomena ; it is 
all in the mind. Certain phenomena happening one after 
another or together, and followed by the conviction of the 
regularity of their recurrence, thus enabling our minds to 
grasp the method of the whole series, constitute what we 
call law. 

The next question for consideration is what we mean 
by law being universal. Our universe is that portion of 
existence which is characterised by what the Sanskrit 
psychologists call desa-kfila-nimtiia, or what is known to 
European psychology as space, time and causation. This 
universe is only a part of infinite existence, thrown into a 
peculiar mould, composed of space, time and causation. 
It necessarily follows that law is possible only within this 
conditioned universe ; beyond it there cannot be any Jaw. 
Whpn we speak of the universe we only mean that portion 
of existence which is limited by our mind ; the universe of 
the senses, which we can see, feel, touch, hear, think of. 
imagine ; this alone is under law ; but beyond it existence 
cannot be subject to law, because causation does not extend 
beyond the world of our minds. Anything beyond the 
range of our mind and our senses is not bound by the law 
of causation, as there is no mental association of things 
in the region beyond the senses, and no causation without 
association of ideas. It is only when 'being* or existence 
gets moulded into name and form that it obeys the law of 
causation, and is said to be under law ; because all law has 
ita essence in causation. Therefore, we see at once that 
there cannot be any such thing as free will ; the very words 
are a contradiction, because will is what we know, and 
everything thki we know is within our universe, and every- 
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thinly within our universe is moulded by the conditions of 
space, Bme and causation. Everything that we know, or 
can possibly know, must be subject to causation, and that 
which obeys the law of causation cannot be free. It is 
acted upon by other agents, and becomes a cause in its 
turn. But that which has become converted into the will, 
which was not the will before, but which, when it fell into 
this mould of space, time and causation, became converted 
into the human will, is free ; and when this will gets out of 
this mould of space, time and causation, it will be free 
again. From freedom it comes, and becomes moulded 
into this bondage, and it gets out and goes back to freedom 
again. 

The question has been raised as to from whom this 
universe comes, in whom it rests, and to whom it goes ; 
and the answer has been given that from freedom it comes, 
in bondage it rests, and goes back into that freedom again. 
So, when we speak of man as no other than that infinite 
being which is manifesting itself, we mean that only one 
very small part thereof is man ; this body and this mind 
which we see are only one part of the whole, only, one 
spot of the infinite being. This whole universe is only one 
speck of the infinite being ; and all our laws, our bondages, 
our joys and our sorrows, our happinesses, and our 
expectations, are only within this small universe ; all our 
progression and digression are within its small compass. 
So you see how childish it is to expect a continuation of 
thitf universe^he creation of our minds— -and to expect 
to go to heaven, which after all must mean only a repetition* 
of this world that we know. You see at once that it is'an 
impossible and childish desire to make the whole of infinite 
exlsten^ conform to the limited and conditioned existence 
which we know. When a man says ^at he will have agnin 
aiidii>again this same thing which he is having now, or, bm' 
\ scnnetimes put it, when he foisB for a comjortahle religion, 
you may know that he has become ad ciege^ate that he 
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cannot think of anything higher than what he is now ; he is 
just his little present surroundings and nothing mof€. He 
has forgotten his infinite nature, and his whole idea is 
confined to these little joys, and sorrows, and heart- 
jealousies ot the moment. He thinks that this finite thing 
is the infinite ; and not only so, he will not let this foolish- 
ness go. He clings on desperately unto TriahnS, the thirst 
after life, what the Buddhists call Tanha and Tnssd. 
There may be millions of Iclnds of happiness, and beings, 
and laws, and progress, and causation, all acting outside 
the little universe that we know, and after all the whole of 
this comprises but one section of our infinite nature. 

To acquire freedom we have to get beyond the 
limitations of this universe ; it cannot be found here. 
Perfect equilibrium or what the Christians call the peace 
that passeth all understanding cannot be had in this 
universe, nor in heaven, nor in any place where our mind 
and- thoughts can go, where the senses can feel, or which 
the imagination can conceive. No such place can give 
us that freedom, because all such places would be within 
our iviiverse, and it is limited by space, time and causation. 
There may be places tijat are more etherial than this earth 
of ours, where enjoyments may be keener, but even those 
places must be in the universe, and therefore in bondage 
to law ; so we have to go beyond, and real religion begins 
where this little universe ends. These little joys, and 
sorrows, and knowledge of things end there, and the 
reality begins. Until we give up the thirst after life, the 
s^ong attachment to this our transient conditioned 
existence, we have no hope of catching even a sJimpse of 
that infinite freedom beyond. It stands to reason then 
that there is only one way to attain to that freedom which 
is .&€ goal of all the noblest aspirations^of mankind, and 
that is by giving up this little life, giving up this Ikde 
unhrerse, giving up this earthy giving up hMven, giving up ^ 
the body, givi^ up the mind, giving up everydiing that is 
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limited and conditioned. If we give up our attachment to 
this little universe of the senses, or of the mind, we shall 
be free immediately. The only way to come out of 
bondage is to go beyond the limitations of law, to go beyond 
causation. 

But it is a most difficult thing to give up the clinging to 
this universe ; few ever attain to that. There are two ways 
to do that, mentioned in our books. One is called the 
*neti, neii^ (not this, not this), the other is called the Uti* 
(this) ; the former is the negative, and the latter is the 
positive way. The negative way is the most difficult. It is 
only possible to the men of the very highest, exceptional 
minds and gigantic wills who simply stand up and say. *‘No. 

I will not have this," and the mind and body obey their 
will, and they come out successful. But such people are 
very rare. The vast majority of mankind choose the 
positive way, the way through the world, making use of all 
the bondages themselves to break those very bondages. 
This is also a kind of giving up ; only it is done slowly and 
gradually, by knowing things, enjoying things and thua 
obtaining experience, and knowing the nature of ^things 
until the mind lets them all go at last and becomes 
unattached. The former way of obtaining non-attachment 
is by reasoning, and the latter way is through work and 
experience. The first is the path of Jnana-Yoga^ and iff 
characterised by the refusal to do any work ; the second is 
that of Karma-Yoga, in which there is no cessation from 
work. Every one must work in the universe. Only those 
who are perfectly satisfied with the Self, whose desires do 
not go beyond the Self, whose mind never strays out of the 
Self, to whom the Self is all in all, only those do not work. 
The rest must work. A current rushing down of its own 
nature falls into a hollow and makes a whirlpool, and, after 
rptming a little in that whiripool, it emerges again in the 
form of the free current to go on unchecked. Each human 
life is like that current. It gets into the whirl, gets involved 
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in this world of space, time and causation, whirls round a 
little, crying out *my father, my brother, my name, my 
fame,* and so on, and at last emerges out of it and regains 
its original freedom. The whole universe Is doing that. 
Whether we know it or not, whether we are conscious or 
unconscious of it, we are all working to get out of the 
dream of the world. Man's experience in the world is to 
enable him to get out of its whirlpool. 

What is Karma-Yoga} The knowledge of the secret 
of work. We see that the whole universe is working. For 
what? For salvation, for liberty ; from the atom to the 
highest being working for the one end, liberty for the 
mind, for the body, for the spirit. All things are 
always trying to get freedom, flying away from bondage. 
The sun, the moon, the earth, the planets, all are trying to 
fly away from bondage. The sun. the moon, the earth, 
the planets, all are trying to fly away from bondage. Tbe 
centrifugal and the centripetal forces of nature are indeed 
typical of our universe. Instead of being knocked about 
in this universe, and after long delay and thrashing, getting 
to know things as they are. we learn from Karma-Yoga the 
secret of work, the method of work, the organizing power 
of work. A vast mass of energy may be spent in vain, if 
we do not know how to utilise it. Karma-Yoga makes a 
science of work, you learn by it how best to utilise all the 
workings of this world. Work is inevitable, it must be so ; 
but we should work to the highest purpose. Karma-Yoga 
makes us admit that this world is a world of five minutes ; 
that it is a something we have to pass through ; and that 
freedom is not here, but is only to be found beyond. To 
find the way out of the bondages of the world we have to 
go through it slowly and surely. There may be those 
exceptional persons about whom I just spoke, those who 
can stand aside and give up the world, as a snake casts off 
its skin and stands aside and looks at it. There are no 
doubt these exceptional beings ; but the rest of mankind 
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have to go slowly through the world of work ; Karma^Yoga 
shows the process, the secret and the method of doing it to 
the best advantage. 

What do6s it say? **Work incessantly, but give up all 
^'attachment to work.** Do not identify yourself with any- 
thing. Hold your mind free. All this that you see. the 
pains and the miseries, are but the necessary conditions of 
this world ; poverty and wealth and happiness are but 
momentary ; they do not belong to our real nature at all. 

^ Our nature is far beyond misery and happiness, beyond 
every object of the senses, beyond the imagination ; and 
yet we must go on working all the time. ** Misery comes 
, through attachment, not through work." As soon as we 
identify ourselves with the work we do. we feel miserable ; 
but if we do not identify ourselves with it we do not feel 
that misery. If a beautiful picture belonging to another is 
burnt, a man does not generally become miserable ; but 
when his own picture is burnt how miserable he feels I 
Why ? Both were beautiful pictures, perhaps copies of the 
same original ; but in one case very much more misery is 
felt than in the other. It is because in one case he idoptiiies 
himself with the picture, jand not in the other. This *1 and 
mine* causes the whole misery. With the sense of 
possession came selfishness, and selfishness brought on 
misery. Every act of selfishness or thought of selfishness 
makes us attached to something, and iipmediately we are 
made slaves. Elach wave in the chitta that says *I and 
ndne,’ immediately puts a chain round us and makes us 
skives ; and the more we say *1 and mine* the more slavery 
growsr the more misery increases. Therefore, Karma^Yoga 
tells us to enjoy the beauty of all the pictures in the world, 
but not to identify ourselves with any of them. Never say 
'ini'.ev Whenever we say a thing is mine, misery wiD 
immediately come. Do not even say *my child* in your 
mind. Possess the child, but do not say *mtne/ If you 
do. them will come the miseiy. Do not say *tiiy1iduse.* do 
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not say *my body.* The whole difficulty is there. The 
body is neither yours, nor mine, nor anybody's. These 
bodies ^re coming and going by the laws of nature but we 
are free, standing as witness. This body is no more free 
than a picture, or a wall. Why should we be attached so 
much to a body? If somebody paints a picture, he does 
it and passes on. Do not project that tentacle of selfish- 
ness, "I must possess it." As soon as that is projected, 
misery will begin. 

So Karma-Yoga says, first destroy the tendency to pro- 
ject this tentacle of selfishness, and when you have the 
power of checking it, hold it in and do not allow the mind 
to get into the wave of selfishness. Then you may go out 
into the world and work as much as you can. Mix every- 
where ; go where you please ; you will never be con- 
taminated with evil. There is the lotus leaf in the water ; 
the water cannot touch and adhere to it ; so will you be in 
the world. This is called ^Vairagya/ dispassion or non- 
attachment. I believe 1 have told you that without non- 
attacl^ent there cannot be any kind of Yoga, Non- 
attachment is the basis of all the Yogas. The man who 
gives up living in houses, wearing fine clothes, and eating 
good food, and goes into the desert, may be a most attached 
person. His only possession, hia own body, may become 
everything to him ; and as he lives he will be simply 
struggling for the sake of his body. Non-attachment does 
not mean anything that we may do in relation to our 
external body, it is all in the mind. The binding link of T 
and mine* is in the mind. If we have not this link with the 
body and with the things of the senses, we are non- 
, attached^ wherever and whatever we may be. A man may 
be on a throne and perfectly non-attached ; another man 
may be in rags and still very much attached. First, we 
have to attain this state dF non-attachment, and then to 
work incessantly. Karma^Yoga gives us the method that 
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will help us in giving up all attachment, though it is indeed 
veiy hard. 

Here are the two ways of giving up all attachment. 
The one is for those who do not believe in God, or in any 
outside help. They are left to their own devices ; they 
have simply to work with their own will, with the powers 
of their mind and discrimination, saying, **1 must be non- 
attached.*' For those who believe in God there is another 
way, which is much less difficult. They give up the fruits 
of work unto the Lord, they work and are never attached 
to the results. Whatever they see, feel, hear, or do, is 
for Him. For whatever good work we may do, let us not 
claim any praise or benefit. It is the Lord's ; give up the 
fruits unto Him. Let us stand aside and think that we are 
only servants obeying the Lord, our Master, and that every 
impulse for action comes from Him every moment. 
Whatever thou worshippest, whatever thou perceivest, 
whatever thou doest, give up all unto Him and be at rest. 
Let us be at peace, perfect peace, with ourselves, and give 
up our whole body and mind and everything as an eternal 
sacrifice unto the Lord. Instead of the sacrifice of ppuring 
oblations into the fire, perform this one great sacrifice day 
and night — ^the sacrifice of your little self. "In search of 
wealth in this world. Thou art the only wealth I have found; 
i sacrifice myself unto Thee. In search of some one to be 
loved. Thou art the only one beloved I have found ; 1 
sacrifice myself unto Thee." Let us repeat this day and 
night, and say, "Nothing for n>e ; no matter whether the 
thing is good, bad, or indifferent ; I do not care for it ; I 
sacrifice all unto Thee." Day and night let us renounce 
our seeming self until it becomes a habit with us to do so, 
until it gets into the blood, the nerves and the brain, and 
the whole body is every moni^nt obedient to this idea of 
seif-renunciation. Go then iif^ the midst of the battle- 
field, with the roaripg cannon and the din of war, and you 
will find 3 routself to be free and at peace. 
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Karma-Yoga teaches us that the ordinary idea of ^uty 
b on the lower plane ; nevertheless, all of us have to do 
our duty. Yet we may see that this peculiar sense of duty 
is very often a great cause of misery. Duty becomes a 
disease with us ; it drags us ever forward. It catches hold 
of us and maJces our whole life miserable. It is the, bane 
of human life. This duty, this idea of duty is the mid- 
day summer sun which scorches the innermost soul of 
mankind. Look at those poor slaves to duty! Duty 
leaves them no time to say prayCrs, no time to bathe. 
Duty is ever on them. They go out and work. Duty is 
on them 1 They come home and think of the work for 
the next day. Duty is on them ! It is living a slave's life, 
at last dropping down in the street and dying in harness, 
like a horse. This is duty as it is understood. The only 
true duty is to be unattached and to work as free beings, 
to give up all work unto God. All our duties are His. 
Blessed are we that we are ordered out here. We serve 
our time ; whether we do it ill or well, who knows? If 
we do it well, we do not get the fruits. If we do it ill, 
neitherjlo we get the care. Be at rest, be free, and work. 
This kind of freedom is a very hard thing to attain. How 
easy it is to interpret slavery as duty— the morbid attach- 
ment of flesh for flesh as duty 1 Men go- out into the 
world and struggle and fight for money or for any other 
thing to which they get attached. Ask them why they 
do it. They say, “It is a duty." It is the absurd greed 
for gold and gain, and they try to cover it with a few 
flowers. 

What is duty after all? It is really the impulsion of 
Ac flesh, of our attachment ; and when an attachment 
has become established, we call it duty. For instance, in 
countries- where Acre is no marriage. Acre is' no duty 
between husband and vAtm ; when marriage comes, 
husband and wife live together on account of attachment ; 
and Aat kind of living togeAer becomes settled aftW 
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generations ; and when it becomes so setdedt it ^comes 
a duty. It is, so to say, a sort of chronic disease. When 
it is acute we call it disease, when it is chronic we call it 
nature. It is a disease. So when attachment becomes 
chronic, we baptize it with the high-sounding nam^ of 
duty. We strew flowers upon it, trumpets sound for it, 
sacred texts are said over it, and then the Whole world 
fights, and men earnestly rob each other for this duty's 
sake. JDuty is good to the extent that it checks brutality. 
To*e lowest kinds of men, who cannot have any other 
ideal, it is of some good ; but those who want to be 
Karma-Yogis must throw this idea of duty overboard. 
There is no duty for you and me. Whatever you have 
to give to the world, do give by all means, but not as a 
duty. Do not take any thought of that. Be not com- 
pelled. Why should you be compelled? Everything that 
you do under compulsion goes to build up attachment. 
Why should you have any duty? Resign everything unto 
God. In this tremendous fiery furnace where the fire of 
duty scorches everybody, drink this cup of nectar and 
be happy. We are all simply working out His wUI, and 
have nothing to do with rewards and punishments. If 
you want the reward you must also have the punishment ; 
^tbl only way to get out of the punishment is to give up 
the reward. The only way of getting out of misery is by 
giving up the idea of happiness, because these two are 
linked to each other. On one side there is happiness, on 
the other there is misery. One one side diere is life, on 
Ae other there is death. The only way to get beyond 
death is to give up the love of life. Life and death are 
the same thing, looked at from different points. So the 
idea of happiness without irusery, or of life without death, 
is ve V good for school-boys and ^ildren ; but the thinker 
se^ that it is all a contrad|clidn in terms and gives up 
b^. Seek^M pin^, im rcw^. for anything you do. 
Ha aooaer do we' perform jt , good action dum we begin 
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to desire, credit for it. No sooner do we give money to 
some charity than we want to see our names blazoned in 
the papers. Misery must come as the .result of such 
desires. The greatest men in the world have |>a8sed away 
upknown. ^The Buddhas and the Qirists that we* know 
are but serand rate heroes in comparison with the greatest 
men of whom the world knows nothing Hundreds of 
these unknown heroes have lived in every coui^tO^ working 
silently. Silently they live and silently they 'pziss gway ; 
and in time their thoughts find expression in Buddhas or 
Christs, and it is these latter that become known to us. 
The highest men do not seek to get any name or fame 
from their knowledge. They leave their ideas to the 
world ; they put forth “ no claims for themselves and 
establish no schools or systems in their name. Their whole 
nature shrinks from such a thing. They are the pure 
Sdttoikfla, who can never make any stir, but only melt down 
in love. I have seen one such Yogi who lives in a cave in 
India. He is one of the most wonderful men 1 have ever 
seen. He has so completely lost the sense of his own 
indudduality that we may say that the man in him is com- 
pletely gone, leaving behind only the all-comprehending 
sense of the divine. If an animal bites one of his arms, he 
is ready to give it his other arm also, and say that it is the 
Lord's will. Everything that comes to him is from the 
Lord; He does not show himself to men. and yet he is a 
magazine of love and of true and sweet ideas. 

Next in order come the men with more Rajas, or 
activity, combative natures, who take up the ideas of the 
perfect ones and preach them to the worid. ITie highest 
kind of men silently collect true and noble ideas, and 
others— the Buddhas and Christs— go from place to place 
preaching them and wbrking for them. In the life of 
j Gautama Buddha we notice him constantly saying that he 
j is the twenty-fifth Buddha. The twenty-fbur before him « 
are unknown to history, aldiough the Buddha known to 
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history must have built upon foundations laid by them. 
The highest men are calm, silent and unknown. They 
are the men wjio really know the power of thought ; they 
are sure that, even if they go into a cave and close the 
door and simply think five true thoughts and then pass 
away, these five thoughts of theirs will live through eternity. 
Indeed such thoughts will penetrate through the mountains, 
cross the oceans, and travel through the world. They will 
enter deep into human hearts and brains and raise up men 
and women who will give them practical expression in the 
workings of human life. These Sdftoiko men are too near 
the Lord to be active and to fight, to be working, struggling, 
preaching and doing good, as they say, here on earth to 
humanity. The active workers, however good, have still 
a little remnant of ignorance left in them. When our 
nature has yet some impurities left in it, then alone can 
we work. It is in the nature of work to be impelled 
ordinarily by motive and by attachment. In the presence 
of an ever active Providence who notes even the sparrows 
fall, how can man attach any importance to his own work > 
Will it not be a blasphemy to do so when we know that 
He is taking care of the minutest things in the world > We 
have only to stand in awe and reverence before Him saying. 
*‘Thy will be done.** The highest men cannot work, for 
in them there is no attachment. Those whose whole soul 
is gone into the Self, those whose desires are confined in 
the Self, who have become ever associated with the Self, 
for them there is no work. Such are indeed the highest 
of mankind ; but apart from them every one else has to 
work. In so working we should never think that we can 
help on even the least thing in this universe. We can- 
not. We only help ourselves in this gymnasium of the 
world. This is the proper attitude of work. If we work 
in this, way, if we always remember that our present 
.oppcMtunity to work thus is a privilege which has been 
given to us, we shall neyer be attached to anything. 
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Millions like you and me think that we are great people in 
the world ; but we all die, and in five minutes the world 
will have forgotten us. But the life of Cod is infinite. 
“Who can live a moment, breathe a moment, if this all- 
powerful One does not will it?“ He is the ever active 
Providence. All power is His and withia His command. 
Through His command the winds blow, the sun shines, the 
earth lives, and death stalks upon the earth. He is the all 
in all ; He is all and in all. We can only worship Him. 
Give up all fruits of work ; do good for its own sake ; then 
alone will come perfect non-attachment. The bonds of 
the heart will thus break, and we shall reap perfect 
freedom. ? This freedom is indeed the goal of Karma-Yoga. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

THE IDEAL OP KARMA-YOGA. 


The grandest idea in the religion of the Vedanta is that 
we may reach the same goal by di^erent paths ; and these 
paths I have generalised into four — ^viz., those of work, 
love, psychology and knowledge. But you^^must, at the 
same time, remember that these divisions are not very 
marked and quite exclusive of each other. Each blends 
into the other. But according to the type which prevails 
we name the divisions. It is not that you cannot find a man 
who has no other faculty than that of work, nor that you 
caxmot find men who are more than devoted won^ippers 
only, nor that there are not men who have more than mere 
knowledge. These divisions are made in accordance with 
the type or the tendency that may be seen to prevail in a 
man. We have found that, in the end, all these four paths 
converge and become one. All religions and all methods 
of work and worship lead us to one and the same goal. 

I have already tried to point out that goal. It is 
freedom as I understand it. Everything that we perceive 
around us is struggling towards freedom, from the atom 
to the man, from the insentient, lifeless particle of matter 
to the highest existence on earth, the human soul. The 
whole universe is in fact the result of this struggle for 
freedom. In all combinations every particle is trying to 
go on its own way, to fly from the other particles ; but the 
others are holding it in check. CXir earth is trying to fly 
away |rom the sun, and the moon from the earth. Every- 
thin||Kas a tendency to infinite dispj^ion. All that we see 
ill the t niverse has for its basis fJm one struggle towards 
fr^H^dm ; it is under the impulse of this tendency that the 
.saint prsye and the robber When the line of action 

taken is not a proper one we call it evil, and when the 
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manifestation of it is proper and high we call it good. . But 
(he impulse is the ^ame. the struggle towards freedom. 
The saint is oppressed with the knowledge of his condition 
of bondage, and he wants to get rid of it ; *so he worships 
God. The thief is oppressed with the idea that he does 
not possess certain things, and he tries to get rid of that 
want, to obtain freedom from it : so he steals. Freedom 
is the one goal of all nature, sentient or insentient ; and, 
consciously or unconsciously, everything is struggling to- 
wards that goal. The freedom which the saint seeks is 
very different from that which the robber seeks ; the 
freedom loved by die saint leads him to the enjoyment of 
infinite, unspeakable bliss, while that on which the robber 
has set his heart only forges other bonds for his soul. 

There is to be found in every religion the manifestation 
of thislstniggle towards freedom. It is the ground-work of 
all morality, of unselfishness, which means getting rid of 
the idea that men are the same as their little body. When 
we see a man doing good work, helping others, it means 
that he cannot be confined within the limited circle of *me 
and mine.*’ There is no limit to this getting out of selfish- 
ness. All the great systems of ethics preach absolute 
unselfishness as the goal. Supposing this absolute 
unselfishness can be reached by a man, what becomes of 
him? He is no more the little Mr. So-and-so ; he has 
acquired infinite expansion. That litde personality which 
he had before is now lost to him forever ; he has become 
infinite, and the attainment of this infinite expansion is 
indeed the goal of all religions and of all moral and 
philosophical teachings. The personalist, when he hears 
this idea philosophically put, gets frightened. At the 
same time, if he preaches morality, he after all teaches the 
very same idea himsdfi^ He puts no limit to die unselfiidi- 
ness of man. Suppose a man becomes perfecdy unselfish 
under the personalfstic system, how are we to dudnguiah. 
him from the perfected ones in other system*? He hai 
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become one with the universe, and to become that is the 
goal of all ; only the poor personalist has not the courage 
to follow out his own reasoning to its right conclusion. 
Karma-Yoga ir the attaining through unselfish work of that 
freedom i^ich is the goal of all human nature. Every 
selfish action, therefore, retards our reaching the goal, and 
every unselfish action takes us towards the goal ; that is 
why the only definition that can be given of morality is 
\ this : — Thai which ia selfiah is immoral, and that which is 
I unselfish is moral. 

But, if you come to details, the matter will not be seen 
to be quite so simple. For instance, environment often 
makes the details different as I have already mentioned. 
The same action under one set of circumstances may be 
unselfish, and under another set quite selfish. So we can 
^ve only a general definition, and leave the details to be 
worked out by taking into consideration the differences in 
time, place and circumstances. In one country one kind 
of conduct is considered moral, and in another the very 
same is immoral, because the circumstances differ. The 
goal of all nature is freedom, and freedom is to be attained 
only by perfect unselfishness ; every thought, word or 
deed that is unselfish takes us towards the goal, and, as 
such, is called moral. That definition, you will find, holds 
good in every religion and every system of ethics. In some 
systems of thought morality is derived from a Superior 
Being — God. If you ask why a man ought to do this and 
not that, their answer is : * 'Because such is the command 

of God.’* But whatever be the source from which it is 
derived, their code of ethics also has the same central idea — 
not to think of self but to give up self. And yet some 
persons, in spite of this high ethical idea, are frightened at 
the dibught of having to give up their littie personalities. 
We may ask the man who clings to the idea of little 
, peiMSalities to consider the case of a person who has be- 
come perfectly unselfish, who has no thought for himself. 
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who does no deed (or himself, who speaks no word for 
himself, and then say where his 'himself* is. That 
'himself* is known to him only so long as he thinks, acts or 
speaks for himself. If he is only conscious of others, of 
the universo, and of the all. where is his 'himself*? It is 
gone forever. 

Karma-Yoga, therefore, is a system of ethics and 
religion intended to attain freedom through unselfishness, 
and by good works. The Karma-Yogi need not believe 
in any doctrine whatever. He may not believe even in 
God. may not ask what his soul is, nor think of any 
metaphysical speculation. He has got his own special aim 
of realising selflessness ; and he has to work it out himself. 
Every moment of his life must be realisation, because he 
has to solve by mere work, without the help of doctrine or 
theory, the very same problem to which the Jnani applies 
his reason and inspiration and the Bhakjta his love. 

Now comes the next question : What is this work ? 
What is this doing good to the world? Can we do good 
to the world? In an absolute sense, no ; in a relative 
sense, yes. No permanent or everlasting good can be done 
to^he world ; if it could be done, the world would not be 
this world. We may satisfy the hunger of a man for five 
minutes, but he will be hungry again. Every pleasure 
with which we supply a man may be seen to be momentary. 
No one can permanently cure this ever-recurring fever of 
pleasure and pain. Can any permanent happiness be 
given to the world ? In the ocean we cannot raise a wave 
without causing a hollow somewhere else. The sum total 
of the good things in the world has been the same through* 
out in its relation to man*s need and greed. It cannot be 
increased or decreased. Take the history of the human 
race as we know to-day. Do we not find the same miseries 
and the same happinesses, the same pleasures and pains» 
the same differences in position? Are not some rich, some 
poor, some high, some low, some healtl^, some unhealthy ? 
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AQ this waft just the same with the Eg3fptiaiia, the Greeks# 
and the Romans in ancient times as it is wkh the Americans 
to-day. So far as history is known, it has always been 
the same ; yet at the same time we find, that runmng along 
widi all these incurable differences of pleasure and pain# 
there has ever been the struggle to alleviate them. .Every 
period of history has given birth to thousands of men and 
women who have worked hard to smooth the passage of 
life for others. And how far have they succeeded? We 
can only play at driving the ball from one place to another. 
We take away pain from the physical plane, and it goes 
to the mental one. It is like that picture in Dante's hell 
where the misers were given a mass of gold to roll up 
a hill. Every time they rolled it up a little, it again rolled 
down. All our talks about the millennium are very nice 
as school-boys* stories, but they are no better than that. 
All nations that dream of the millennium also think, that 
of all peoples in the world, they will have the best of it 
then for themselves. This is the wonderfully unselfish idea 
of the millennium I 

We cannot add happiness to this world ; similarly, we 
cannot add pain to it either. The sum total of the energies 
of pleasure and pain displayed here on earth will be the 
same throughout. We just push it from this side to the 
other side, and from that side to this, but it will remain 
the same, because to remain so is its very nature. This 
ebb and flow, this rising and falling, is in the world's very 
nature ; it would be as logical to hold otherwise as to say 
that we may have life without death. This is complete 
nonsense, because the very idea of life implies death and 
the very idea of pleasure implies pain. The lamp is 
constantly burning out, and that is its life. If you want to 
have Jife you have to die every moment for it. Life and 
death are tualy different mEpressions of the same thing, 
looked at fyom d^erent standpoints ; they are the falling 
and ^. rising d( |he ten^ wave, and the two form one 
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whole. One' looks at the ‘fall’ side and becomes a 

• 

peMimist, another loek» at the 'rise* side and becomes an 
optimist. Vdien a boy is filing to school and his fadier 
and mother ^ taking care of him» evexything seems blessed 
to him : his ^ants are simple, he is a great optimist. But 
the old man, with his varied experience, becomes calmer, 
and is sure to have his warmth considerably cooled down. 
So, old nations, with signs of decay all around them, are 
apt to be less hopeful than new nations. There is a 
proverb in India, **A thousand years a city, and a 
thousand years a forest.*' This change of city into forest 
and vice versa is going on everywhere, and it makes people 
optimists or pessimists according to the side they see of it. 

The next idea we take up is the idea of equality. 
These millennium ideas have been great motive powers 
to work. Many religions preach this as an element in 
them, — ^that God ia coming to rule the universe, and that 
then there will be no difference at all in conditions. The 
people who preach this doctrine are mere fanatics, and 
fanatics are indeed the sincerest of mankind. Christianity 
was preached just on the basis of the fascination of this 
fanaticism, and that is what made it so attractive to the 
Greek and the Roman slaves. They believed that under 
the millennial religion there would be no more slavery, 
that there would be plenty to eat and drink ; and therefore 
they (locked* round the Christian standard. Those who 
preached the idea first were of course ignorant fanatics, 
but very sincere. In modern times this millennial aspira- 
tion takes the form of equality— of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. This is also fanaticism. True equality has 
never been and never can be on earth. How can- we all 
be equal heie> This impossible kind of equality implies 
total death. What makes this world what it is> Lost 
balance. In the primal state, which is called chaos, thete 
is perfect balance. How do all the formative for^ of the 
universe cmne then? By struggling, cdmpiti^ir, conflict. 
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, Suppose .that all the particles of matter were held in 
equilibrium* would there be then any pibcess of creation ? 
We know from science that it is impossible. Disturb a 
sheet of water, and there you find every particle of the 
water trying to become calm again, one rushing against the 
other ; and in the same way all the phenomena which we 
call the universe — all things therein — are struggling to get 
back to the state of perfect balance. Again a disturbance 
comes, and again we have combination and creation. 
Inequality is the very basis of creation. At the same time 
the forces struggling to obtain equality are as much a 
necessity of creation as those which destroy it. 

Absolute equality, that which means a perfect balance 
of all the struggling forces in all the planes, can never be 
in this world. Before you attain that state, the world will 
have become quite unfit for any kind of life, and no one will 
be there. We find, therefore, that all these ideas of the 
millennium and of absolute equality are not only impossible 
but also that, if we try to carry them out, they will lead us 
surely enough to the day of destruction. What makes the 
difference between man and man ? It is largely the 
difference in the brain. Nowadays no one but a Kinatic 
will say that we are all born with the same brain power. 
We come into the world with unequal endowments ; we 
come as greater men or as lesser men, and there is no 
getting away from that pre^natally determined condition. 
The American Indians were in this country for thousands 
of years, and a few handfuls of your ancestors came to 
their land. What difference have they caused in the 
appearance of the country! Why did not the Indians 
make improvements and build cities, if all were equal? 
With your ancestors a different sort of brain power came 
into the Ipnd, different bundles of past impressions came, 
and they worked out and manifested themselves. Absolute 
non*differentiation is death. So long as this world lasts, 
differentiation there will and must be. and the millennium 
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of perfect equality will come only when a cycle of creation 
comes to its end. Before that equality cannot be. Yet 
this idea of realising the millennium is a great motive 
power. Just as inequality is necessary for creation itself, 
80 the struggle to limit it is also necessary. If there were 
no struggle to become free and get back to God, there 
would be no creation either. It is the difference between 
these two forces that determines the nature of the motives 
of men. There will always be these motives to work, 
some tending towards bondage and others towards 
freedom. 

This world’s wheel within wheel is terrible mechanism; 
if we put our hands in it, as soon as we are caught we are 
gone. We all think that when we have done a certain 
duty, we shall be at rest ; but before we have done a part 
of that duty another is already in waiting. We are all 
being dragged along by thfs mighty, complex world- 
machine. There are only two ways out of it; one is to 
give up all concern with the machine, to let it go and stand 
aside, to give up our desires. That is very easy to say, 
but is almost impossible to do. I do not know whether in 
twenty millions of men one can do that. The other way 
is to plunge into the world and learn the secret of work, 
and that is the way of Karma-^Yoga, Do not fly away from 
the wheels of the world-machine, but stand inside it and 
learn the secret of work. Through proper work done in- 
side, it is also possible to come out. Through this 
machinery itself is the way out. 

We have now seen what work is. It is a part of 
nature s foundation, and goes on always. Those that 
believe in God understand this better, because th^ know 
that God is not such an incapable being as will need our 
help. Although this universe will go on always, our goal 
is freedom ; our goal is unselfishness ; and according to 
Karma-^Yoga that goal is to be reached throut^ work. All 
ideas of making the world perfectly happy may be good as 
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n>otive powers for * fanatics ; but we must know that 
fanaticism brings forth as much evil as good. The Karma^ 
Yogi asks why you require any motive to work other than 
the inborn love of freedom. Be beyond thq common 
worthy motives ; “To work you have the right, but not 
to the fruits thereof.'* Man can train himself to know and 
to practise that, says the Karma-Yogi. When the idea of 
doing good becomes a part of his very being, then he will 
not seek for any motive outside. Let us do good because 
it is good to do good ; he who does good work even in 
order to get to heaven binds himself down, says the Karmcu> 
Yogi. Any work that is done with any the least selfish 
motive, instead of making us free, forges one more chain 
for our feet. 

So the only way is to give up all the fruits of work, to 
be unattached to them. Know that this world is not we, 
nor are we this world ; that we are really not the body ; 
that we really do not work. We are the Self, eternally at 
rest and at peace. Why should we be bound by anything? 
It is very good to say that we should be perfectly non- 
attached, but what is the way to do it? Every good work 
we do without any ulterior motive, instead of forging a new 
chain, will break one of the links in the existing chains. 
Every good thought that we send to the world without 
thinking of any return, will be stored up there and break 
one link in the chain, and make us purer and purer, until 
we become the purest of mortals. Yet all this may seem 
to be rather quixotic and too philosophical, more 
theoretical than practical. 1 have read many arguments 
against the Bhagavad-GUa, and many have said that with- 
out motives you cannot work. They have never seen 
unselfish work except under the influence of fanaticism, 
and therefore they speak in that way. 

Let me tell you in conclusion a few words about one 
man who actually carried this teaching of KoftrutVoga 
into practice. That man is Buddha. He is the one man 
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who ever carried this into perfect practice. All the pro- 
phets of the world, except Buddha, had external motives 
to move them to unselfish action. The prophets of the 
world, with this single exception, may be divided into two 
sets, one set holding that they are incarnations of God 
come down on earth, and the other holding that they are 
only messengers from God ; and both draw their impetus 
for work from outside, expect reward from outside, how- 
ever highly spiritual may be the language they use. But 
Buddha is the only prophet who said, ‘"1 do not care to 
know your various theories about God. What is the use 
of discussing all the subtle doctrines about the soul? Do 
good and be good. And this will take you to freedom 
and to whatever truth there is.** He was, in the conduct 
of his life, absolutely without personal motives ; and what 
man worked more than he? Show me in history one 
character who has soared so high above all. TTie whole 
human race has produced but one such character, such 
high philosophy, such wide sympathy. This great philo- 
sopher, preaching the highest philosophy, yet had the 
deepest sympathy for the lowest of animals, and never 
put forth any claims for himself. He is the ideal Karma- 
Yogi, acting entirely without motive, and the history of 
humanity shows him to have been the greatest man ever 
born ; beyond compare the greatest combination of heart 
and brain that ever existed, the greatest soul-power that 
has ever been manifested. He is the first great reformer 
the world has seen. He was the first who dared to say, 
Believe not because some old manuscripts are produced, 
believe not because it is your national belief, because you 
have been made to believe it from your childhood ; but 
reason it all out, arid after you have analysed it, then, if 
you find that it will do good to one and all, believe it, 
live up to it, and help others to live up to it.** He works 
best who works without any motive, neither for money, 
nor for fame, nor for anything else ; and when a man can 
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do that, he will be a Buddha, and out of him will come 
the power to work in such a manner as will transform the 
world. This man represents the very highest ideal of 
Karma-Yoga. 




RAJA-YOGA 





Each soul is potentially divine. 

The goal is to manifest this divine within, by 
controlling nature, external and interned. 

Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic 
control, or philosophy, by one, or more, or all of 
these — and be free. 

This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or 
dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, pr forms, 
are but secondary details. 




PREFACE 


Since the dawn of history, various extraordinary 
phenomena have been recorded as happening amongst 
human beings. Witnesses are not wanting in modem 
times to attest to the fact of such events, even in societies 
living under the full blaze of modern science. The vast 
mass of such evidence is unreliable, as coming from 
ignorant, superstitious, or fraudulent persons. In many 
instances the so-called miracles are imitations. But what 
do they imitate ? It is not the sign of a candid and scienti- 
fic mind to throw overboard anything without proper 
investigation. Surface scientists, unable to explain the 
various extraordinary mental phenomena, strive to ignore 
their very existence. They are, therefore, mpre culpable 
than those who think that their prayers are answered by 
a being, or beings, above the clouds, or than those who 
believe that their petitions will make such beings change 
the course of the universe. The latter have the excuse of 
ignorance, or at least of a defective system of education, 
which has taught them dependence upon such beings, a 
dependence which has become a part of their degenerate 
nature. The former have no such excuse. 

For thousands of years such phenomena have been 
studied, investigated, and generalised, the whole ground 
of the religious faculties of man has been analysed, and 
the practical result is the science of Raja-Yoga, Raja-Yoga 
does not, after the unpardonable manner of some modem 
scientists, deny the existence of facts which are difficulty 
to explain ; on the other hand, it gently, yet in no uncer- 
tain terms, tells the superstitious that miracles and answers 
to prayers, and powers of faith, though tme as facts, are 
not rendered comprehensible through the superstitious 
explanation of attributing them to the agency of a being. 
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oi beings, above the clouds. It declares that each man is 
only a conduit (or die infinite ocean of knowledge and 
power that lies behind mankind. It teaches that desires 
and wants aire in man, that the power of supply is also 
in man ; and that wherever and whenever a desire, a 
want, a prayer has been fulfilled, it was out of this infinite 
magazine that the supply came, and not from any super- 
natural being. The idea of supernatural beings may rouse 
to a certain extent the power of action in man, but it also 
brings spiritual decay. It brings dependence ; it brings 
fear ; it brings superstition. It degenerates into a horrible 
belief in the natural weakness of man. There is no super- 
natural, says the Yogi, but there are in nature gross mani- 
festations and subtle manifestations. The subde are the 
causes, the gross the effects. The gpross can be easily 
perceived by the senses ; not so the subtle. The practice 
of Raja-Yoga will lead to the acquisition of the more subtle 
perceptions. 

All the orthodox systems of Indian philosophy have 
one goal in view, the liberation of the soul through perfec- 
tion. The method is by Yoga, The word Yoga covers 
an immense ground, but both the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta Schools point to Yoga in some form or other. 

The subject of the present book, is that form of Yoga 
known as Raja-Yoga, The aphorisms of Patanjali are the 
highest authority on Raja-Yoga, and form its text-book. 
The other philosophers, though occasionally differing from 
Patanjali in some philosophical points, have, as a rule, 
acceded to his method of practice a decided consent. The 
first part of this book is comprised of several lectures to 
classes delivered by the present writer in New York. The 
second pait is a rather free translation of the aphorisins 
^Sufrjs) of Patanjali, with a running commentary. Effort 
has been made to avoid technicalities as far as possiUe, 
and to keep to the free and easy s^le of conveieation. 
In the first part some simple and specific directions are 
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given for the student who wants to practise, but all such 
are eepeciaUy and earnestly reminded ihaf, with few 
exceptions^ Yoga can only be safely learmd by direct 
contact with a teacher. If these conversations succeed in 
awakening a desire for further infdrmation on the subject, 
the teacher will not be wanting. 

The system of Patanjali is based upon the system of 
the Sankhyas, the points of difference being very few. 
The two most important differences are, first, that Patanjali 
admits a personal God in the form of a first teacher, while 
the only God the Sankhyas admit is a nearly perfected 
being, temporarily in charge of a cycle of creation. 
Second, the Yogis hold the mind to be equally all-pervading 
with the soul, or Puruaha, and the Sankhyas do not. 


The Author. 




RAJA-YOGA. 

CHAPTER I, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

All our knowledge is based upon experience. What 
we call inferential knowledge, in which we go from the 
less to the more general, or from the general to the parti- 
cular, has experience as its basis. In what are called the 
exact sciences, people easily find the truth, because it 
appeals to the particular experiences of every human 
being. The scientist does not tell you to believe in 
anything, but he has certain results which come from his 
own experiences, and reasoning on them when he asks us 
to believe in his conclusions, he appeals to some universal 
experience of humanity. In every exact science there is 
a basis which is common to all humanity, so that we can 
at once see the truth or the fallacy of the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. Now, the question is, has religion any 
such basis or not? 1 shall have to answer the question 
both in the affirmative and in the negative. Religion, as 
it is generally taught all over the world, is said to be based 
upon faith and belief, and, in most cases, consists only of 
different sets of theories, and that is the reason why we 
find all religions quarrelling with one another. These 
theories, again, are based upon belief. One man says 
there is a great Being sitting above the clouds and govern- 
ing the whole universe, and he asks me to believe that 
solely on the authority of his assertion. In the same way 
I may have my own ideas, which I am asking others to 
believe, and if they ask a reason, 1 cannot give them' any. 
lliis is why religion and metaphysical philosophy have a 
bad name now-a-days. Every educated man seems to, 
say : **0h. these religions are only bundles of theories 
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wilhout any standard to judge them by* each man preach- 
ing hia own pet ideas/* Nevertheless there is a basis of 
universal belief in religion* governing all the ditferent' 
theories* and alt the varying ideas of different sects in 
different countries. Going to their basis we find that they 
also are based upon universal experiences. 

In the first place, if you analyse all the various reli^ 
gions of the world, you will find that these arc divided 
into two classes, those with a book, and those without a 
book. Those with a book are the strongest, and have 
the largest number of followers. Those without books 
have mostly died out, and the few new ones have very 
small followings. Yet, in all of them we find one con- 
sensus of opini^, that the truths they teach are the results 
of the experiences of particular persons. The Christian 
asks you to believe in his religion, to believe in Christ and 
to believe in him as the incarnation of God, to believe 
in a God, in a soul* and in a better state of that soul. 
If I ask him for reason he says, **He believes in them." 
But if you go to the fountain-head of Christianity you will 
find that it is based upon experience. Christ said he saw 
God ; the disciples said they felt God ; and so forth. 
Similarly, in Buddhism, it is Buddha's experience. He 
experienced certain truths, saw them, came in contact with 
them, and preached them to the world. So with the 
Hindus : in their books^ the writers, who are called RUhht 
or sages, declare they experienced certain truths, and 
these they preach. Thus it is clear that all the religions 
of the world have been built upon that one universal and 
adamantine foundation of all our knowledge-— direct 
experience. The teachers all saw God ; they all saw their 
own souls, they saw their future, they saw their ^MVnity, 
and v.hi^ they saw they preached. O^y there is this 
difference, that by most of these religions, especially in 
tnodeitt timss^ a peculiar claim is made, namely, that these 
etqieiietices am impossible at rite present day ; they were 
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only possible widi a few. men, who were the first founders 
of the religions that subsectue^ntly bore dieir names. At 
the present time these experiences have become obsolete t 
and therefore we have now to take religion on belief. 
Tliis 1 entirely deny, if there has been one experience 
in this world in any particular branch of knowledge, it 
absolutely follows that that experience has been possible 
millions of times before, and will be repeated eternally. 
Uniformity is the rigorous law of nature ; what once 
happened can happen always. 

The teachers of the science of Yoga, therefore, 
declare that religion is not only based upon the experi-| 
ence of ancient times, but that no man can be religious| 
until he has the same perceptions himse^ Yoga is the^ 
science which teaches us how to get thSe perceptions. 
It is not much use to talk about religion until one has felt 
it. Why is there so much disturbance, so much fighting 
and quarrelling in the name of God 7 There has been more 
bloodshed in the name of God than for any other cause, 
because people never went to the fountain-head ; they 
were content only to give a mental assent to the customs 
of their forefathers, and wanted others to do the same. 
What right has a man to say he has a soul if he does not 
feel it, or that there is a God if he does not see Him) 

If there is a God we must see Him. if there is a soul we 
/must perceive it ; otherwise it is better not to believe. It is 
F better to be an outspoken atheist than a hypocrite. The 
modem idea, on the one hand, with the * 'learned" is that 
religion and metaphysics and all search after a Suprcnne 
Being are fiitile ; on the other hand, with the seim- 
educated, the idea seems to be that these things reai^ 
have iva basis, didir only value consists in the fact diet 
they furnish strong motive powers for doing good to the 
world.*^ If men believe in a Cod, they may become goedii. 
4ind moril, and so make good citixens. We MtfQol., 
blame them for holding such ideas, seeing ’ that ai 
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teaching these men get is simply to believe in an eternal 
rigmarole of words, without any substance behind them. 
They are asked to live upon words ; can they do it> If 
they could, h should not have the least regard for human 
nature. Man wants truth, wants to experience truth for 
himself ; when he has grasped it. realised it, felt it within 
his heart of hearts, then alone, declare the Vedas, would 
all doubts vanish, all darkness be scattered, and all 
crookedness be made straight. **Ye children of immortal- 
ity, even those who live in the highest sphere, the way 
is found ; there is a way out of all this darkness, and that 
is by perceiving Him who is beyond all darkness ; there 
is no other way.’* 

The scienM of Raja-Yoga proposes to put before 
humanity a practical and scientifically worked-out method 
of reaching this truth. In the first place, every science 
must have its own method of investigation. If you want 
to become an astronomer, and sit down and cry * ’Astro- 
nomy, Astronomy I” it will never come to you. The same 
with Chemistry. A certain method must be followed. 
You must go to a laboratory, take different substances, 
mix them up, compound them, experiment with them, 
and out of that will come a knowledge of Chemistry. If 
you want to be an astronomer you must go to an obser- 
vatory, take a telescope, study the stars and planets, and 
then you will become an astronomer. Each science must 
have its own methods. 1 could preach you thousands of 
sermons, but they would not make you religious, until you 
practised the method. These are the truths of the sages 
of all countries, of all ages, of men pure and unselfish, 
who had no motive but to do good to the world. They 
all declare that they have found some truth higher than 
what the senses can bring to us, and they invite verifica- 
tion. They ask us to take up the method and practise 
honestly, and then, if we do not find this higher truth, 
we will have the right to say there is no truth in the claim,. 
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but before we have done that, we are not rational, in • 
denying the truth of their aasertiona. So we must work 
faithfully* using the prescribed methods, and light will 
come. 

In acquiring knowledge we make use of generalisation, 
and generalisation is based upon observation. We lirst 
observe facts, then generalise, and then draw conclusions 
or principles. The knowledge of the mind, of the internal 
nature of man, of thought, can never be had until we 
have first the power of observing the facts that are going 
on within. It is comparatiyely easy to observe facts in 
the external world, for many instruments have been 
invented for the purpose, but in the internal world we 
have no instrument to help us. Yet w^ktiow we must 
observe in order to have a real science. Without a proper 
analysis, any science will be hopeless, mere theorising, and 
that is why all the psychologists have been quarrelling 
among themselves since the beginning of time, except 
those few who found out the means of observation. 

TTie science of Raja-Yoga, in the first place, proposes 
to give us such a means of observing the internal states. 
The instrument is the mind itself. The power of atten- 
tion, when properly guided, and directed towards the 
internal world, will analyse the mind, and illumine facts 
for us. The powers of the mind are like rays of light 
dissipated ; when they are concentrated they illumine. 
This is our only means of knowledge. Every one is using 
it, both in the external and the internal world ; but, for 
the psychologist, the same minute observation has to be 
directed to the internal world, which the scientific man 
directs to the external ; and this requires a great deal of 
practice. From our childhood upwards we have been 
taught only to pay attention to things external, but never 
to things internal, hence most of us have nearly lost the 
faculty of observing the internal mechanism. To turn the 
mind, as it were, inside, stop it from going outside, and 
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Oien to concentrate alHta powers* and duow diem upon 
die mind itsdf* in order that it may know its own nature, 
analyse itself, is very hard work. Yet that is die ofdy vray 
to anything which will be a scientific approach to the 
subject. 

What is the use of such knowledge > In the first place, 
knowledge itself is the highest reward of knowledge, and 
secondly, there is also utility in it. It will take away all 
our misery. When by anal 3 r 8 ing his own mind, man comes 
face to face, as it were, with somethMg which is never 
destroyed, something which is, by its own nature, eternally 
pure and perfect, he will no more be miserable, no more 
unhappy. All misery comes from fear, from unsatisfied 
desire. Man will find that he never dies, and then he 
will have no^'more fear of death. When he knows diat 
he is perfect, he will have no more vain desires, and both 
these causes being absent, there will be no more misery — 
there will be perfect bliss, even while in this body. 

There is only one method by which to attain this 
knowledge, that which is called concentration. The 
chemist in his laboratory concentrates all the energies of 
his mind into one focus, and throws them upon the 
materials he is analysing, and so finds out their secrets. 
The astronomer concentrates all the energies of his mind 
and projects them through his telescope upon the skies : 
and the stars, the sun, the moon, give up their secrets to 
him. The more I can concentrate my thoughts on the 
matter on which I am talking to you, the more light I can 
throw upon it. You are listening to me, and the more 
you concentrate your thoughts the more cleav^ you w3l 
grasp what I have to say. 

How has all the knowledge in the world been gained 
but b: dbe concentration of the powers of the mind? llie 
world is ready to give up its secrets if we only know how 
knodt, how to give {t,the necessary blow. The strength 
Slid fmfce of the blow come iSirough concentration. There 
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is mo limil to tho power o^ die human mind. Hie m9re 
concentrated it is the more power is brought to bear on 
one point ; that is the secret. 

It is easy to concentrate the mind on eitemal things, 
the mind naturally goes outwards ; but not so in the case 
of religion, or psychology, or metaphysics, where the 
subject and the object are one. The object is internal, the 
^ mind itself is the object, and it is necessary to study the 
mind itself, mind studying mind. We know that there is . 
the power of the |nind called reflection. I am talking to. 
you ; at the same time 1 am standing aside, as it were, a 
second person, and knowing and hearing what I am talking. 
You work and think at the same time, while a portion. of 
your mind stands by and sees what you are thinking, 
The powers of the mind should be concentrated and turned 
back upon itself, and as the darkest places reveal their 
secrets before the penetrating rays of the sun, so will this 
concentrated mind penetrate its own innermost secrets. 
Thus will we come to the basis of belief, the real genuine 
religion. We will perceive for ourselves whether we have 
souls, whether life is of five minutes, or of eternity, 
whether there is a God in the universe or none, it will 
all be revealed to us. This is what Raja-Yoga proposes 
to teach. The goal of all its teaching is how to concentrate 
the mind, then, how to discover the innermost recesses of 
our own minds, then, how to generalise their contents and 
form our own conclusions from them. It therefore never 
asks the question what our religion is, whether we are 
Deists, or Atheists, whether Christians, Jews, or Buddhists. 
We are human beings ; that is sufficient. Every human 
being has the right and the power to seek for religjon ; 
every human being has the right to ask the reason why, 
and; to have his cpiestion answered by himself, if he only 
takes the trouble. 

^ far, then, we see that in the study of this ftojo* . 
yogja no faith or belief is necessary. Believe nothiog pniil 
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you find it out for yourself ; tfiat is what it teaches us. 
Truth requires no prop to make it standl«^ Do you mean 
to say that the facts of ojpr awakened state require any 
dreams or imaginings to prove them? Certainly not. 
This study of Raja-Yoga takes a long time and constant 
practice. A part of this practice is )>hysicah but in the 
main it is mental. As we proceed we shall find how 
intimately the mind is connected with the body. If we 
believe that the mind is simply a finer part of the body, 
and that mind acts upon the body, then it stands to reason 
that the body must react upon the mind. If the body is 
sick, the mind becomes sick also. If the body is healthy, 
the mind remains healthy and strong. When one is angry, 
the mind becomes disturbed : similarly when the mind is 
disturbed, the body also becomes disturbed. With the 
majority of mankind the mind is greatly under the control 
of^e body, their mind being very little developed. The 
vast mass of humanity is very little removed from the 
animals. Not only so, but in many instances, the power 
of control in them is little higher than that of the lower 
animals. We have very little command of our minds. 
Therefore to bring that command about, to get that control 
over body and mind, we must take certain physical helps ; 
when the body is sufficiently controlled, we can attempt 
the manipulation of the mind. By manipulating the mind, 
we shall be able to bring it under our control, make it 
work as we like, and compel it to concentrate its powers 
as we desire. 

According to the Raja-Yogi, the external world is but 
the gross form of the internal, or subtle. The finer is 
always the cause, the gsosser the effect. So thp external 
world is the effect, the internal the cause. In the same 
way external forces are simply the grosser parts, of which 
the internal forces are the finer. The man who has dis- 
cov^ed and learned how to numipulate the internal forces 
tyill get the whole of nature under his controL The Yogi 
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proposes to himself no less a task than to master the whole 
universe, to control the whole of nature* He wants to 
arrive at the point where what *we call “nature's laws'* . 
will have no irfluence over him, where he will be able to 
get beyond them all. He will be master of the whole of 
nature, internal and external. The progress and civilisa- 
tion of the human race simply mean controlling this nature. 

Different races take to different processes of control- 
ling nature. Just as in the same society some individuals 
want to control the external nature, and others the internal, 
so, among races, some want to control the external nature, 
and others the internal. Some say that by controlling 
internal nature we control everything. Others that by 
controlling external nature we control everything. Carried 
to the extreme both are right, because in nature there is no 
such division as internal or external. These are fictitious 
limitations that never existed. The externalists and the 
internalists are destined to meet at the same point, when 
both reach the extreme of their knowledge. Just as a 
physicist, when he pushes his knowledge to its limits, finds 
it melting away into metaphysics, so a metaphysician ivill 
find that what he calls mind and matter are but apparent 
distinctions, the reality being One. 

The end and aim of all science is to find the unity, the 
One out of which the manifold is being manufactured, that 
One existing as many. Raja-Yoga proposes to start from 
the internal world, to study internal nature, and, through 
that, control the whole — both internal and external. It is 
a very old attempt. India has been its special stronghold, 
but it was also attempted by other nations. In Western 
countries it was regarded as mysticism, and people who 
wanted to practise it were either burned or killed as witches 
and sorcerers. In India, for various reasons, it fell into 
the hands of persons who destroyed ninety p.er cent, of 
the knowledge, and tried to make a great secret of die 
remainder. In modem times many so-called teachers 
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kave ariaan in the Weal worae than thoae of India, because 
the latter knew something, while these modern exponents 
know nothing. 

Anything that is secret and mysterious in thaiie 
systems of Yoga should be at once rejected. The best 
guide in life is strength. In religion, as in all other matters, 
discard everything that^ weakens you, have nothing to do 
with it. Mystery-mongering weakens the human brain. 
It has well nigh destroyed Voga-— one of the grandest of 
sciences. From the time it was discovered, more than 
four thousand years ago. Yoga was perfectly delineated, 
formulated and preached in India. It is a striking fact, 
that the more modem the commentator, the greater the 
mis|akes he makes, while the more ancient the writer the 
more rational he is. Most of the modern writers talk of 
all sorts of mystery. Thus Yoga fell into the hands of a 
fmufif persons who made it a secret, instead of letting the 
full blaze of daylight and reason fall upon it. They did 
so that they might have the powers to themselves. 

In the first place there is no mystery in what I teach. 
What little I know I will tell you. So far as 1 can reason it 
out 1 will do so, but as to what I do not know 1 will simply 
tell you what the books say. It is wrong to blindly believe. 
You must exercise your own reason and judgment ; you 
must prsctise, and see whether these things happen or not. 
Just as you would take up any other science, exactly in the 
same manner you should take up this science for study. 
There is neither mystery nor danger in it. So far as it is 
true it ought to be preached in the public streets, in broad 
dayligjit. Any attempt to mystify these things is produc- 
tive of great danger. 

Before proceeding further, 1 will tell you a little of the 
Sankh^^ philosophy, upon which the whole of RajO'^Yoga 
is based. According to the Sankhya philosophy the 
genesis of perception is as follows : the atf ectione of 
external objects are carried by the outer instruments to 
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their respective brain centres or organs, the organs carry 
the affections to the mind, the mind to the determinative 
faculty, from this the Puruaha (the soul) receives them, 
when perception results. Next he gives the order back* as 
it were, to the motor centres to do the needful. With the 
exception of the Puruaha all of these are material, but the 
mind is much finer matter than the external instruments. 
Tliat material of which the mind is composed goes also 
to form the subtle matter called the Tanmatraa, These 
become gross and make the external matter. That is the 
psychology of the Sankhya. So that, between the intellect 
and the grosser matter outside there is only a difference 
in. degree. Hie Puruaha is the only thing which is im- 
material. The mind is an instrument, as it were, in the 
hands of the soul, through which the soul catches external 
objects. The mind is constantly changing and vacillating, 
and can, when perfected, either attach itself to several 
organs, to one. or to none. For instance, if 1 hear the 
clock with great attention I will not, perhaps, see anything, 
although my eyes may be open, showing that the mind 
was not attached to the seeing organ, while it was to the 
hearing organ. But the perfected mind can be attached to 
all the organs simultaneously. It has the reflexive power 
of looking back into its own depths. This reflexive power 
is what the Yogi wants to attain ; by concentrating the 
powers of the mind, and turning them inward he seeks to 
know what is happening inside. There is in this no ques- 
tion of mere belief ; it is the analysis arrived at by certain 
philosophers. Modern physiologists tell us that the eyes 
are not the organ of vision, but that the organ is in one of 
the nerve centres of the brain, and so with all the senses ; 
they also tell us that these centres are formed of the same 
material as the brain itself. The Sanh^yaa also tell us the 
same thing. The former is a statement on the physical 
side, wd the latter on the psychological side ; yet both, 
are the same.' Our field of research lies beyond this. 

I— J 
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* The Yogi proposes to attain that fine state of per- 
ception in which he can perceive all the different mental 
states. There must be mental perception of all of them. 
One can perceive how the sensation is travelling, how the 
mind is receiving it, how it is going to the determinative 
faculty, and how this gives it to the Puruaha, As each 
science requires certain preparations, and has its own 
method, which must be followed before it could be under- 
stood, even so in Raja-Yoga, 

Certain regulations as to food are necessary ; we must 
use that food which brings us the purest mind. If you go 
into a menagerie you will find this demonstrated at once. 
You see the elephants, huge animals, but calm and gentle ; 
and if you go towards the cages of the lions and tigers. you 
find them restless, showing how much difference has been 
made by food. All the forces that are working in this 
body have been produced out of food ; we see that every 
day. If you begin to fast, first your body will get weak, 
the physical forces will suffer ; then, after a few days, the 
mental forces will suffer also. First, memory will fail. 
Then comes a point, when you are not able to think, much 
less to pursue any course of reasoning. We have, there- 
fore, to take care what sort of food we eat at the beginning, 
and when we have got strength enough, when our practice 
is well advanced, we need not be so careful in this respect. 
While the plant is growing it must be hedged round, lest 
it be injured : but when it becomes a tree the hedges are 
taken away ; it is strong enough to withstand all assaults. 

A Yogi must avoid the two extremes of luxury and 
austerity. He must not fast, or torture his flesh ; he who 
does so, says the Gita, cannot be a Yogi ; he who fasts, 
he who keeps aw^ke, he who sleeps much, he who works 
too m*.ich, he who does no work, none of these can be a 
Yogi. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST STEPS 

Raja-Yoga is divided into eight steps. The first is 
Yama — non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, 
and non-receiving of any gifts. Next is Niyarna— cleanli- 
ness, contentment, austerity, study, and self-surrender to 
God. Then comes Asana, or posture ; Prin6y&ma, or 
control of Prana ; Pratyah&ra, or restraint of the senses 
from their objects ; DhdranA, or fixing the mind on a spot ; 
Dhydna, or meditation ; and Samddhi, or super-conscious- 
ness. The Yama and Niyama, as we see, are moral 
trainings ; without these as the basis no practice of Yoga 
will succeed. As these two become established the Yogi 
will begin to realise the fruits of his practice ; without 
these it will never bear fruit. A Yogi must not think of 
injuring anyone, by thought, word or deed. Mercy shall 
not be for men alone, but shall go beyond, and embrace 
the whole world. 

The next step is i4sana, posture. A series of exercises, 
physical and mental, is to be gone through every dayi 
until certain higher states are reached. Therefore it is 
quite necessary that we should find a posture in which we. 
can remain long. That posture which is the easiest for 
one should be the one chosen. For thinking, a certain 
posture may be very easy for one man, while to another it 
may be very difficult. We will find later on that during 
the study of these psychological matters a good deal of 
activity goes on in the body. Nerve currents will have to 
be displaced and given a new channel. New sorts of 
vibrations will begin, the whole constitution will be 
remodelled, as it were. But the main part of the activity 
will lie along the spinal column, so that the one thing 
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neceasaxy for the posture is to hold the spinal column 
sittinfif erect, holding the three parts — ^the chest, neck and 
head — ^in a /itraight line. Let the whole weight of the 
body be supported by the ribs, and then you have an easy 
natural posture, with the spine straight. You will easily 
see that you cannot think very high thoughts with the chest 
in. This portion of the Yoga is a little similar to the 
Hatha-Yoga, which deals entirely with the physical body, 
its aim being to make the physical body very strong. We 
have nothing to do with it here, because its practices are 
very difficult, and cannot be learned in a day, and, after 
all, do not lead to much spiritual growth. Many of these 
practices you will find in Delsarte, and other teachers, 
such as placing the body in different postures. The object 
in these is physical, not psychological. There is not one 
muscle in the body over which a man cannot establish a 
perfect control ; the heart can be made to stop or go on 
at his bidding, and each part of the organism can be 
similarly controlled. 

The result of this branch of Yoga is to make men live 
long ; health is the chief idea, the one goal of the Haiha-^ 
Yogi. He is determined not to fall sick, and he never 
does. He lives long ; a hundred years is nothing to him ; 
he'Jt quite young and fresh when he is 150, without one 
hair turned grey. But that is all. A Banyan tree lives 
sometimes 5000 years, but it is a Banyan tree and nothing 
more. So, if a man lives long, he is only a healthy animal. 
One or two ordinary lessons of the Hoiho^Yogis are very 
instance, some of you will find it a good 
thing for headaches to drink cold water through the nose 
as soon as you get up in the morning ; the whole day your 
brain will be nice and cool, and you will never ^tch cold. 
It Uilhry easy, to do ; put your nose into the Water, draw 
^Up throui^ the nostrils and make a pump action in the 
throat. « . 

. After one has learned to have a firm erect sea t, he haa 
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to^ perform, according to certain schoola, a practice called 
the purifying of the nerves. This part has been rejected 
by some as not belonging to Raja-Yoga, but m so great an 
authority as the commentator Sankaracharya advises it, 
I think fit that it should be mentioned, and I will quote his 
own directions from his commentary to the SveictatMitara 
Upaniahad. **The mind whose dross has been cleared 
away by Prdndyctma, becomes fixed .in Brahman ; there- 
fore Prdndydma is declared. First the nerves are to be 
purified, then comes the power to practise PrdnSydma. 
Stopping the right nostril with the thumb, through the left 
nostril fill in air, according to capacity ; then, without any 
interval, throw the air out through the right nostril, closing 
the left one. Again inhaling through the right nostril eject 
through the left, according to capacity ; practising this 
three or five times at four hours of the day, before dawn, 
during midday, in the evening, and at midnight, in fifteen 
days or a month purity of the nerves is attained ; then 
begins Prdndydma/^ 

Practice is absolutely necessary. You may sit down 
and listen to me by the hour every day, but if you do not 
practise, you will not get one step further. It all depends 
on practice. We never understand these things until we 
experience them. We will have to see and feel th^i^ for 
ourselves. Simply listening to explanations and theories 
will not do. TTiere are several obstructions to practice. 
The first obstruction is an unhealthy body ; if the body is 
not in a fit state, the practice will be obstructed. There- 
fore we have to keep the body in good health ; we have 
to take care of what we eat and drink, and what we do,. 
Always use a mental effort, what is usually called **Qiri8- 
tian Science,** to keep "the body strong. That is all ; 
\nodiing further of the body. We must not forget that 
I health is only a means to an end. If health were the end 
I we would be like animals; animals rarely .. become un- 
/ healthy. 
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* The second obstruction is doubt ; we always (eel 
doubtful about things we do not see. Man cannot live 
upon words, however he may try. So, doubt comes to us 
as to whether there is any truth in these things or not ; even 
the best of us will doubt sometimes. With practice, within 
a few days, a little glimpse will come, enough to give one 
encouragement and hope. As a certain commentator on 
Yoga philosophy says : "When one proof is obtained, 
however little that may be, it will give us faith in the whole 
teaching of Yoga” For instance, after the first few 
months of practice, you will begin to find you can read 
another's thoughts ; they will come to you in picture form. 
Perhaps you will hear something happening at a long 
distance, when you concentrate your mind with a wish to 
hear. These glimpses will come, by little bits at first, but 
enough to give you faith, and strength, and hope. For 
instance, if you concentrate your thoughts on the tip of 
your nose, in a few days you will begin to smell most 
beautiful fragrance, which will be enough to show you 
there are certain mental perceptions that can be made 
obvious without the contact of physical objects. But we 
must always remember that these are only the means ; the 
aim, the end, the goal, of all this training is liberation of 
the soul. Absolute control of nature, and nothing short of 
it, must be the goal. We must be the masters, and not 
the slaves of nature ; neither body nor mind must be our 
master, nor must we forget that the body is mine, and not 
I the body’s. 

A god and a demon went to learn about the Self from 
a great sage. They studied with him for a long time ; at 
last the sage told them, "You yourselves are the Being you 
are seeking." Both of them thought that their bodies were 
the Self. They went back to their people Quite satisfied 
and said, "We have learned everything that was to be 
learned ; eat, drink, and be merry ; we are the Self ; there 
is nothing beyond us." The nature of the demon was 
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ignorant, clouded, so he never inquired any further, hut 
was perfectly contented with the idea that he was God, 
that by the Self was meant the body. The god had a purer 
nature. He at first committed the mistake of thinking, 
**1, this body, am Brahman ; so keep it strong and in health, 
and well-dressed, and give it all sorts of enjoyments.*’ 
But, in a few days, he found out that that could not be the 
meaning of the sage, their master ; there must be some- 
thing higher. So he came back and said, “Sir, did you 
teach me that this body was the Self? If so, 1 see all 
bodies die ; the Self cannot die.** Tlie sage said, “Find it 
out ; thou art That.” Then the god thought that the vital 
forces which work the body were what the sage meant. 
But, after a time, he found that if he ate, these vital forces 
remained strong, but, if he starved, they became weak. 
The god then went back to the sage and said, **Sir, do you 
mean that the vital forces are the Self?” The sage said, 
“Find out for yourself ; thou art That.” The god returned 
home once more, thinking that it was the mind perhaps, 
that was the Self. But in a short while he saw that thoughts 
were so various ; now good, again bad ; the mind was too 
changeable to be the Self. He went back to the sage and 
said, “Sir, 1 do not think that the mind is the Self ; did 
you mean that ?” “No,” replied the sage, “thou art That ; 

find out for yourself.” The god went home, and at last 
found that he was the Self, beyond all thought. One, 
without birth or death, whom the sword cannot pierce, or 
the fire burn, whom the air cannot dry, or the water melt, 
the beginningless and endless, the immovable, the in- 
tangible, the omniscient, the omnipotent Being ; that It was 
neithei the body nor the mind, but beyond them all. So 
he was satisfied, but the poor demon did not get the truth, 
owing to his fondness for the body. 

This world has a good many of these demoniac 
natures, but there are some gods too. If one proposes to 
teach any science to increase the power of sense enjoy- 
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ment, one finds multitudes ready for it. If one undertakes 
to show the supreme goal, one finds few to listen to him. 
Veiy few have the power to grasp the highest, fewer still 
the patience to attain to it. But there are a few also who 
know that even if the body can be made to live for a 
thousand years, the result in the end will be the same. 
When the forces that hold it together go away the body 
must fall. No man was ever born who could stop his 
body one moment from changing. Body is the name of 
a series of changes. “As in a river the masses of water 
are changing before you every moment, and new masses 
are coming, yet taking similar form, so is it with this 
body.’* Yet the body must be kept strong and healthy ; 
it is the best instrument we have. 

This human body is the greatest body in the universe, 
and a human being the greatest being. Man is higher 
than all animals, than all angels ; none is greater than man. 
Even the Devas (gods) will have to come down again and 
attain to salvation through a human body. Man alone 
attains to perfection, not even the Devas, According to 
the Jews and Mohammedans God created man after 
creating the angels and everything else, and after creating 
man He asked the angels to come and salute him. and all 
did so except Iblis ; so^ God cursed him and he became 
Satan. Behind this allegory is the great truth, that this 
human birth is the greatest birth we can have. The lower 
creation, the animal, is dull, and manufactured mostly out 
of Tamasi Aniinals cannot have any high thoughts ; nor 
can the angels, or Devas, attain to direct freedom without 
human faSrth. In human society, in the same way. too 
much wealth or too much poverty is a great impediment 
to the higher development of the soul. It is from the 
middle classes that the great ones of the world come. Here 
the forces are very equally adjusted and balanced. 

Returning to our subject, we come next to PrdnAuAma, 
controlling the breathing. What has that to do with con- 
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centr^ting the powers of the mind > Breath is like the fly- 
wheel of this machine, the body. In a big engine yon find 
the fly-wheel first moving, and that motion is conveyed to 
finer and finer machinery until the most delicate and finest 
mechanism in the machine is in motion. The breath is 
that fly-wheel, supplying and regulating the motive power 
to everything in this body. 

There was once a minister to a great king. He fell 
iiito disgrace. The king, as a punishment, ordered him to 
be shut up in the top of a very high tower. This was done, 
and the minister was left there to perish. He had a faith- 
ful wife, however, who came to the tower at night and 
called to her husband at the top to know what she could 
do to help him. He told her to return to the tower the 
following night and bring with her a long rope, some stout 
twine, pack thread, silken thread, a beetle, and a little 
honey. Wondering much, the good wife obeyed her 
husband, and brought him the desired articles. The 
husband directed her to attach the silken thread firmly to 
the beetle, then to smear its horns with a drop of honey, 
and to set it free^ on the wall of the tower, with its head 
pointing upwards. She obeyed all these instructions, and 
the beetle started on its long journey. Smelling the honey 
ahead it slowly crept onwards, in the hope of reaching the 
honey, until at last it reached the top of the tower, when 
the minister grasped the beetle, and got possession of the 
silken thread. He told his wife to tie the other end to 
the pack thread, and after he had drawn up die pack 
thread, he repeated the process with the stout twine, and 
lastly with the rope. Then the rest was ^asy. The 
minister descended from the tower by means of the rope, 
and made his escape. In this body of ours the breadi 
motion is the * ‘silken thread by laying hold of a^ 
learning to control it we grasp the pack thread of the 
nerve currents, and from these the stout twine of our 
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thoughts, and lastly the rope of Pfana» controlling which 
we reach freedom. 

We do not know anything about our own bodies ; we 
cannot know. At best we can take a dead body, and cut 
it in pieces, and there are some who can take a live animal 
and cut it in pieces in order to see what is inside the body. 
Still, that has nothing to do with our own bodies. We 
know very little about them. Why do we not? Because 
our attention is not discriminating enough to catch the very 
fine movements that are going on within. We can know 
of them only when the mind becomes more subtle and 
enters, as it were, deeper into the body. To get the subtle 
perception we have to begin with the grosser perceptions. 
We have to get hold of that which is setting the whole 
engine in motion ; that is the Prana, the most obvious 
manifestation of which is the breath. Then, along with the 
breath, we shall slowly enter the body, which will enable 
us to find out about the subtle forces, the nerve currents 
that are moving all over the body. As soon as we per- 
ceive and learn to feel them, we shall begin to get control 
over them, and over the body. The mind is also set in 
motion by these different nerve currents, so at last we shall 
reach the state of perfect control over the body and the 
mind, making both our servants. Knowledge is power ; 
we have to get this power, so we must begin at the begin- 
ning. the PranaySma, restraining the Prana, This Pran- 
ayama is a long subject, and will take several lessons to 
illustrate it thoroughly. We shall take it part by part. 

We shall gradually see the reasons for each exercise 
and what forces in the body are set in motion. All these 
things will come to us. but it requires constant practice, 
and the proof will come by practice. No amount of reason- 
ing wf Ich I can give you will be proof to you, until you 
have demonstrated it for yourselves. As soon as you 
begin to feel these currents in motion all over you, doubts 
will vanish, but it requires hard practice every day. You 
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must practise at least twice every day, and the best times 
are towards the morning and the evening. When night 
passes into day, and day into night, a state of relative 
calmness ensr.es. The early morning and the early 
evening are the two periods of calmness. Your body will 
have a like tendency to become calm at those times. We 
should take advantage of that natural condition and begin 
then to practise. Make it a rule not to eat until you have 
practised ; if you do this the sheer force of hunger will 
break your laziness. In India they teach children never 
to eat until they have practised or worshipped, and it 
becomes natural to them after a time ; a boy will not feel 
hungry until he has bathed and practised. 

Those of you who can afford it will do better to have 
a room for this practice alone ; do not sleep in that room, 
it must be kept holy ; you must not enter the room until you 
have bathed, and are perfectly clean in body and mind. 
Place flowers in that room always ; they are the best 
surroundings for a Yogi ; also pictures that are pleasing. 
Burn incense morning and evening. Have no quarrelling, 
or anger, or ^unholy thought in that room. Only allow those 
persons to enter it who are of the same thought as you. 
Then gradually there will be an atmosphere of holiness 
in the room, so that when you are miserable, sorrowful, 
doubtful, or your mind is disturbed, the very fact of enter- 
ing that room will make you calm. This was the idea of 
the temple and the church, and in some temples and 
churches you will find it even now, but in the majority of 
them the very idea has been lost. The idea is that by 
keeping holy vibrations there the place becomes and 
remains illumined. Those who cannot afford to have a 
room set apart can practise anywhere they like. Sit in a 
straight posture, and the first thing to do is to send a 
current of holy thought to all creation ; mentally repeat : 
**Let all beings be happy ; let all beings be peaceful ; let 
all beings be blissful.'* So do to the East, South, North 
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and West. The more you do that the better you will feel 
yourself. You will find at last that the easiest way to 
make ourselves healthy is to see that others are healthy, 
and the easiest way to make ourselves happy is to see that 
others are happy. After doing that, those who believe in 
God should pray — not for money, not for health, nor for 
heaven ; pray for knowledge and’ light ; every other prayer 
is selfish. Then the neyt thing to do is to think of your 
own body, and see that it is strong and healthy ; it is the 
best instrument you have. Think of it as being as strong 
as adamant, and that with the help of this body you will 
cross the ocean of life. Freedom is never to be reached 
by the weak ; throw away all weakness ; tell your body 
that it is strong, tell your mind that it is strong, and have 
unbounded faith and hope in yourself. 



CHAPTER HI. 


PRANA 

PrAniydma is not, as many think, something about the 
breath ; breath indeed has very little to do with it, if any- 
thing. Breathing is only one of the many exercises through 
which we get to the real Prdn&yama. Prandy&ma means 
the control of Prana » According to the philosophers of 
India, the whole universe is composed of two materials, 
one of which they call Akosa, It is the omnipresent, all- 
penetrating existence. Everything that has form, every- 
thing that is the result of combination, is evolved out of this 
Akflsa. It is the Akasa that becomes the air, that becomes 
the liquids, that becomes the solids ; it is the Ak,asa that 
becomes the sun, the earth, the moon, the stars, the comets; 
it is the Akflsa that becomes the human body, the animal 
body, the plants, every form that we see, everything that 
can be sensed, everything that exists. It cannot be 
perceived, it is so subtle that it is beyond all ordinary 
perception ; it can only be seen when it has become gross, 
has taken form. At the beginning of creation there is only 
this Al^sa ; at the end of the cycle the solids, the liquids, 
and the gases all melt into the Akasa again, and the next 
creation similarly proceeds out of this Akasa. 

By what power is this Akasa manufactured into this 
universe? By the power of Prana. Just as Akasa is the 
infinite,, omnipresent material of this universe, so is this 
Prarta the infinite, omnipresent manifesting power of this 
univeise. At the beginning and at the end of a cycle 
everything becomes Akasa^ and all the forces that arc in 
the universe resolve back into the Prana ; in the next 
cycle, out of this Prana is evolved everything that we call 
energy, everything that we call force. It is the Prana that 
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is manifesting as motion ; it is the Prana that is manifesting 
a*s gravitation, as magnetism. It is the Prana that is 
manifesting as the actions of the body, as the nerve 
currents, as thought force. From thought down to the 
lowest force, everything is but the manifestation of 
Prana. The sum-total of all forces in the universe, mental 
or physical, when resolved back to their original state, is 
called Prana. **When there was neither aught nor naught, 
when darkness was covering darkness, what existed then > 
That Akiasa existed without motion.'* The physical mo- 
tion of the Prana was stopped, but it existed all the same. 
At the end of a cycle the energies now displayed in the 
universe quiet down and become potential. At the begin- 
ning of the next cycle they start up, strike upon the At^asa, 
and out of the Al^aaa evolve these various forms, and as 
the Akaaa changes, this Prana changes also into all these 
manifestations of energy. The knowledge and cqptrol of 
this Prana is really what is meant by Pr&n6ydma. 

This opens to us the door to almost unlimited power. 
Suppose, for instance, a man understood the Prana per- 
fectly, and could control it, what power on earth would not 
be his> He would be able to move the sun and stars out 
of their places, to control everything in the universe, from 
the atoms to the biggest suns, because he would control the 
Prana. This is the end and aim of PrdnSyama. When 
the Yogi becomes perfect there will be nothing in nature 
not under his control. If he orders the gods or the souls of 
the departed to come, they will come at his bidding. All 
the forces of nature will obey him as slaves. When the 
ignorant see these powers of the Yogi they call them 
miracles. One peculiarity of the Hindu mind is that it 
always inquires for the last possible generalisation, leaving 
the details to be worked out afterwards. The question is 
raised in the Vedas, “What is that, knowing which we 
shall know ever 3 rthing?“ Thus, all books, and all 
philosophies that have been written, have been only to 
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prove that by knowing which everything is known. If a 
man wants to know this universe bit by bit he must know 
every individual grain of sand, which means infinite time ; 
he cannot know all of them. Then how can knowledge 
be? How is it possible for a man to be all-knowing 
through particulars? The Yogis say that behind this 
particular manifestation there is a generalisation. Behind 
all particular ideas stands a generalised, an abstract 
principle : grasp it, and you have grasped eversrthing. Just 
as this whole universe has been generalised, in the Vedas, 
into that One Absolute Existence, and he who has grasped 
that Existence has grasped the whole universe, so all 
forces have been generalised into this Prana, and he who 
has grasped the Prana has grasped all the forces of the 
universe, mental or physical. He who has controlled the 
Prana has controlled his own mind, and all the minds that 
exist. He who has controlled the Prana has controlled his 
body, and all the bodies that exist, because the Prana is the 
generalised manifestation of force. 

How to control the Prana is the one idea of Prdnd- 
y6ma. All the trainings and exercises in this regard are 
for that one end. Each man must begin where he stands, 
must learn how to control the things that are nearest to 
him. This body is very near to us, pearer than an 3 ^hing in 
the external universe, and this mind is the nearest of all. 
The Prana which is working this mind and body is the 
nearest to us of all the Prana in the universe. This little 
wave of the Prana which represents our own energies, 
mental and physical, is the nearest to us of all the waves 
of the infinite ocean of Prana. If we can succeed in con- 
trolling that little wave, then alone we can hope to control 
the whole of Prana. TTie Yogi who has done this gains 
perfection ; no longer is he under any power. He be- 
comes almost almighty, almost all-knowing. We see sects 
in every country who have attempted the control of Prana. 
In this cotintry there are Mind-healers, Faith-healers, 
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Spiritualists, Christian Scientists, Hypnotists^ etc., and if 
Wc examine these different bodies, we shall find at the 
back of each this control of the Prana, whether they know 
it or not. If you boil all their theories down the residuum 
will be that. It is the one and the same force they are 
manipulating, only unknowingly. They have stumbled on 
the discovery of a force and are using it unconsciously 
without knowing its nature, but it is the same as the Yogi 
uses, and which comes from Prana. 

The Prana is the vital force in every being. Thought 
is the finest and highest action of Prana. ThougI\t, again, 
as we see, is not all. There is also what we call instinct, 
or unconscious thought, the lowest plane of action. If a 
mosquito stings us, our hand will strike it automatically, 
instinctively. This is one expression of thought. All 
reflex actions of the body belong to this plane qf thought. 
There is again the other plane of thought, the conscious. 
1 reason, I judge, I think, I see the pros and cons of certain 
things, yet that is not all. We know that reason is limited. 
Reason can go only to a certain extent, beyond that it can- 
not reach. The circle within which it runs is very very 
limited indeed. Yet, at the same time, we find facts rush 
into this circle. Like the coming of comets certain things 
come into this circle ; it is certain they come from outside 
the limit, although bur reason cannot go beyond. The 
causes of the phenomena intrudibg themselves in this small 
limit are outside of this limit. The mind can exist on a 
sl^ll higher plane, the super-conscious. When the mind 

attained to that state, which is called Samadhi , — perfect 
concentration, super-consciousness — it goes beyond the 
limits ^pf reason, and comes face to face with facts which 
no' m^tinct or reason can ever know. All manipulations of 
the;^^e forces of the body, the diffei^nt manifestations 
prana, if trained, give a push to the mind, help it to go 
up higher, and become super-conscious, from whpre it acts. 

Ip this uniyerse^ there is one continuous tHibstance on 
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every plane of exiatence. Physically this universe is one*: 
there is no difference between the sun and you. The 
scientist will tell you it is only a fiction to say the contrary. 
There is no real difference between the table and me ; the 
table is one point in the mass of matter, and I another 
point. Elach form represents, as it were, one whirlpool in 
the infinite ocean of matter, of which one is not constant. 
Just as in a rushing stream there may be millions of whirl-* 
pools, the water in each of which is different every mo- 
ment, turning round and round for a few seconds, and then 
passing out, replaced by a fresh quantity, so the whole uni- 
verse is one constantly changing mass of matter, in which 
all forms of existence are so many whirlpools. A mass of 
matter enters into one whirlpool, say a human body, stays 
there for a period, becomes changed, and goes out into 
another, say an animal body this time, from which again 
after a few years, it enters into another whirlpool, called a 
lump of mineral. It is a constant change. Not one body 
is constant. There is no such thing as my body, or yoh^ 
body, except in words. Of the one huge mass of matter,, 
one point is called a moon, another a sun, another a man, 
another the earth, another a plant, another a mineral. Not 
one is constant, but everything is changing, matter eternal* 
ly concreting and disintegrating. So it is with the mind. 
Matter is represented by the ether; when the action of 
Prana is most subtle, this very ether, in the finer state of 
vibration, will represent the mind, and there it will be still 
one unbroken mass. If you can simply get to that subtle 
vibration you will see and feel that the whole universe is. 
composed of subtle vibrations. Sometimes certain drugs 
have the power to take us, while as yet in the senses, to* 
that condition. Many of you may remember the celebra* 
ted experiment of Sir Humphrey Davy, when the laughing 
gas overpowered him, — ^how, during the lecture, he remain- 
ed motionless, stupefied, and, after that, he said that the* 
whole tiniverse was made up of ideas. For the time beings 
I~K 
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as it were, the gross vibrations had ceased, and only the 
subtle vibrations, which he called ideas, were present to 
him. He could only see the subtle vibrations round him; 
everything had become thought; the whole universe was 
an ocean of thought, he and everyone else had become 
little thought whirlpools. 

Thus, even in the universe of thought we find unity, 
and at last, when we get to the Self, we know that that Self 
can only be One. Beyond the vibrations of matter in its 
gross and subtle aspects, beyond motion there is but One. 
Even in manifested motion there is only unity. Tlieae 
facts can no more be denied. Modern physics also has de- 
monstrated that the sum-total of the energies in the uni- 
verse is the same throughout. It has also been proved that 
this sum-total of energy exists in two forms. It becomes 
potential, toned down, and calmed, and next it comes out 
manifested as all these various forces; again it goes back 
to the quiet state, and again it manifests. Thus it goes on 
evolving and involving through eternity. The control of 
this Prana, as before stated, is what is called P randy ama. 

The most obvious manifestation of this Prana in the 
human body is the motion of the lungs. If that stops, as a 
rule all the other manifestations of force in the body will 
immediately stop. But there are persons who can train 
themselves in such a manner that the body will live on, 
even when this motion has stopped. There are some 
persons who can bury themselves for days, and yet live 
without breathing. To reach the subtle we must take the 
help of the gross, and so, slowly travel towards the most 
subtle, until we gain our point. Pranaydma really means 
controlling this motion of the lungs, and this motion is 
associated with the breath. Not that breath is producing 
it ; or^he contrary it is producing breath. This motion 
draws in the air by pump action. The Prana is moving 
the lungs, the movement of the lungs draws in the air. 
So Prdndgdma is not breathing, but coiiurolUng that 
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muscular power which moves the lungs. That muscular 
power which goes out through the nerves to tlm muscles 
and from them to the lungs, making them move in a certain 
manner, is the Prana, which we have to control in the 
practice of PrAnttyAma, When the Prana has become 
controlled, then we shall immediately find that all the other 
actions of the Prana in the body will slowly come under 
control. I myself have seen men who have controlled 
almost every muscle of the body ; and why not > If 1 have 
control over certain muscles, why not over every muscle 
and nerve of the body ? What impossibility is there ? At 
present the control is lost, and the motion has become 
automatic. We cannot move the ears at will, but we know 
that animals can. We have not that power because we 
do not exercise it. Tbis is what is called atavism. 

Again, we know that motion which has become latent 
can be brought back to manifestation. By hard work and 
practice certain motions of the body which are most 
dormant can be brought back under perfect control. 
Reasoning thus we find there is no impossibility, but, on 
the other hand, every probability that each part of the 
body can be brought under perfect ^control. This the 
Yogi does through Pr&nay&ma. Perhaps some of you 
have read that in Pr&nayAma, when drawing in the breath, 
you must fill your whole body with Prana. In the English , 
translations Prana is given as breath, and you are inclined 
to ask how that is to be done. The fault is with the 
translator. Every part of the body can be filled with 
Prana, this vital force, and when you are able to do that, 
you can control the whole body. All the sickness and 
misery felt in the body will be perfectly controlled ; not 
only so, you will be able to control another’s body. 
Ever 3 rthing is infectious in this world, good or bad. If 
your body be in a certain state of tension, it will have a 
tendency to produce the same tension in others. If y6u 
are strong and healthy, those that live near you will also 
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have the tendency to become strong and healthy, but if 
you are sick and weak» those around you will have the 
tendency to become the same. In the case of one man 
trying to heal another, the first idea is simply transferring 
his own health to the other. This is the primitive sort of 
healing. G>n8ciou8ly, or unconsciously health can be 
transmitted. A very strong man, living with a weak man, 
will make him a little stonger, whether he knows it or 
not. When consciously done it becomes quicker and 
better in its action. Next come those cases in which a 
man may not be very healthy himself, yet we know that 
he can bring health to another. The first man, in such 
a case, has a little more control over the Prana, and can 
rouse, for the time being, his Ptona, as it were, to a 
certain state of vibration, and transmit it to another 
person. 

There have been cases where this process has been 
carried on at a distance, but in reality there is no distance, 
in the sense of a break. Where is the distance that has 
a break? Is there any break between you and the sun? 
It is a continuous mass of matter, the sun being one part, 
and you another. Is there a break between one part of a 
river and another? Then why cannot any force travel? 
There is no reason against it. Cases of healing from a 
distance are perfectly true. The Prana can be transmitted 
to a very great distance ; but to one genuine case, there 
are hundreds of frauds. This process of healing is not so 
easy as it is thought to be. In the most ordinary cases of 
such healing you will find that the healers simj^y take 
advantage of the naturally healthy state of the human 
body. An allopath comes and treats cholera patients, and 
gives them his medicines ; the homoeopath comes and 
gives bis medicines, and cures perhaps more than the 
all^;)ath does because the homoeopath does not disturb 
his patients, but allows nature to deal with them. The 
fsit^-healer cures more sdll, because he brings the strength 
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of his mincl to hear, and rouses, thfougk faith, the dormaoit 
Ptana of the" patient. 

There is a mistake constantly made by faith-healeri 
they think that faith directly heals a man. But faidi alone 
does not cover all the ground. There are diseases where 
the worst symptoms are that the patient never thinks that 
he has that disease. That tfemendous faith of the patient 
is itself one symptom of the disease, and usually indicates 
that he will die quickly. In such cases the principle that 
faith cures does not apply. If it were faith alone that 
cured, these patients also would be cured. It is by the 
Prana that real curing comes. Tlie pure man, who has 
controlled the Prana, has the power of bringing it into a 
certain state of vibration, which can be conveyed to 
others, arousing in them a similar vibration. You see that 
in every-day actions. I am talking to you. What am 1 
trying to do? I am, so to say, bringing my mind to a 
certain state of vibration, and the more I succeed in 
bringing it to that state, the more you will be affected by 
what I say. All of you know that the day I am more 
enthusiastic the more you enjoy the lecture, and when I 
am less enthusiastic you feel lack of interest. 

The gigantic will-powers of the world, the world- 
movers, can bring their Prana into a high state of vibra- 
tion, and it is so great and powerful that it catches others 
in a moment, and thousands are drawn towards them, and 
half the world think as they do. Great prophets of the 
world had the most wonderful control of the Praha,^which 
gave them tremendous will power ; they had brought their 
Prana to the highest state of motion, and this is what gave 
them power to sway the world. Alf manifestations of 
power arise from this control. Men may not know the 
secret, but this is the one explanation. Sometimes in your 
own body the supply of Prana gravitates more or Ic^ to 
otie part ; the balance is disturbed, and when the balsuke 
of Prana is disturbed, what we call disease is prodii^^ 
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To take away jdie stq^erfluous Prana, or to supply the Prana 
that is wanting, will be curing the disease. That again is 
Pr6n6y6ma, — to learn when there is more or less Prana 
in one part of the body than there should be. The feelings 
will become so subtle that the mind will feel that there 
is less Prana in the toe or the finger than there should be 
and will possess the power to supply it. These are among 
the various functions of Pr6nSyama. They have to be 
learned slowly and gradually, and, as you see, the whole 
scope of Raja-Yoga is really to teach the control and 
direction in different planes of the Prana, When a man 
has concentrated his energies he masters the Prana that 
is in his body. When a man is meditating, he is also 
concentrating the Prana, 

^ In an ocean there are huge waves, like mountains, 
then smaller waves, and still smaller, down to little 
bubbles, but back of all these is the infinite ocean. The 
bubble is connected with the infinite ocean at one end, 
and the huge wave at the other end. So, one may be a 
gigantic man, and another a little bubble, but each is 
connected with that infinite ocean of energy, which is the 
common birthright of every animal that exists. Wherever 
there is life, the storehouse of infinite energy is behind it. 
Starting as some fungus, some very minute, microscopic 
bubble, and all the time drawing from that infinite store- 
house of energy, a form is changed slowly and steadily, 
until in course of time it becomes a plant, then an animal, 
then man, ultimately God. This is attained through 
millions of aeons, but what is time ? An increase of speed, 
an increase of struggle, is able to bridge the gulf of time. 
That which naturally takes a long time to accomplish can 
be shortened by the intensity of the action, says the Yogi, 
A mar.%iay go on slowly drawing in this energy from the 
infinite mass that exists in the universe, and perhaps he 
will require a hundred thousand years to beco*ne a Deaa, 
arid then, perhaps, five hundred thousand years to become 
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still higher, and perhaps, five millions of years to becongie 
perfect. Given rapid growth, the time will be lessened* 
Why is it not possible, with sufficient effort, to reach Uiis 
very perfection in six months or six years? Tliere is no 
limit. Reason shows that. If an engine, with a certain 
amount of coal, runs two miles an hour, it will run the 
distance in less time with a greater supply of coal. Simi- 
larly why shall not the soul, by intensifying its action, 
attain perfection in this very life? All beings will at last 
attain to that goal, we know. But who cares to wait all 
these millions of aeons? Why not reach it immediately, 
in this body even, in this human form? Why shall I not 
get that infinite knowledge, infinite power, now? 

The ideal of the Yogi, the whole science of Yoga, is 
directed to the end of teaching men how, by intensifying 
the power of assimilation, to shorten the time for reaching 
perfection, instead of slowly advancing from point to 
point and waiting until the whole human race has become 
perfect. All the great prophets, saints and seers of the 
world, — what did they do ? In one span of life they lived 
the whole life of humanity, traversed the whole length of 
time that it takes ordinary humanity to come to perfection. 
In one life they perfect themselves ; they have no thought 
for anything else, never live a moment for any other idea, 
and thus the way is shortened for them. This is what is 
meant by concentration, intensifying the power of assimi- 
lation, thus shortening the time. Raja^Yoga is the science 
which teaches us how to gain the power of concentration. 

What has PrdnAyama to do with spiritualism? Spiri- 
tualism is also a manifestation of PrdnaySma. If it be true 
that the departed spirits exist, only we cannot see them, it 
is quite probable that there may be hundreds and millions 
of them about us we can neither see, feel, nor touch. We 
may be continually passing and repassing through their 
bodies, and they do not see or feel us. It is a circle within 
a circle, universe within universe. We have five senses. 
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and we represent Prana in a certain state of vibration. 
All beings in the same state of vibration will see one. 
another, but if there are beings who represent Prana in 
a higher state of vibration they will not be seen. We may 
increase the intensity of a light until we cannot see it at 
all, but there may be beings with eyes so powerful that 
they can see such light. Again if its vibrations are very 
low we do not see a light, but there are animals that may 
see it, as cats and owls. Our range of vision is only one 
plane of the vibrations of this Prana. Take this atmos- 
phere, for instance : it is piled up layer on layer, but the 
layers nearer to the earth are denser than those above, 
and as you go higher the atmosphere becomes finer and 
finer. Or take the case of the ocean ; as you go deeper 
and deeper the pressure of the water increases, and 
animals which live at the bottom of the sea can never 
come up, or they will be broken into pieces. 

Think of the universe as an ocean of ether, consisting 
of layer after layer of varying degrees of vibration under 
the action of Prana ; away from the centre the vibrations 
are less, nearer to it they become quicker and quicker ; 
one order of vibration makes one plane. Then suppose 
these ranges of vibrations are cut into planes, so many 
millions of miles one set of vibration, and then so many 
millions of miles another still higher set of vibration, and 
so on. It is therefore porbable, that those who live on 
the plane of a certain state of vibration will have the 
power of recognising one another, but will not recognise 
those above them. Yet, just as by the telescope and the 
microscope we can increase the scope of our vision, 
similarly we can by Yoga bring ourselves to the state of 
vibration of another plane, and thus enable oursefves to 
see whet is going on there. Suppose this room is full of 
beings whom we do not see. They represent Prana in 
a certain state of vibration while we represent another. 
Suppose they represent a quick one, and we the opposite. 
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Prana is the material of which they are composed, as well 
as we. AH are parts of the same ocean of Prana^ they 
differ only in their rate of vibration. If I can bring hnyself 
to the quick vibration, this plane will immediately change 
for me ; I shall not see you any more ; you vanish and 
they appear. Some of you, perhaps, know this to be true. 
All this bringing of the mind into a higher state of vibra- 
tion is included in one word in Yoga — SamAdhi. All 
these states of higher vibration, super-conscious vibrations 
of the mind, are grouped in that one word, SamAdhi, 
and the lower states of SamAdhi give us visions of these 
beings. The highest grade of Samadhi is when we see 
the real thing, when we see the material out of which 
the whole of these grades of beings are composed, and 
that one lump of clay being known, we know all the clay 
in the universe. 

Thus we see that PrAnAyAma includes all that is true 
of spiritualism even. Similarly, you will find that wherever 
any sect or body of people is trying to search out anything 
occult and mystical, or hidden, what they are doing is 
really this Yoga, this attempt to control the Prana, You 
will find that wherever there is any extraordinary display 
of power, it is the manifestation of this Prana, Even the 
physical sciences can be included in PrAnAyAma, What 
moves the steam engine ? Prana, acting through the 
steam. What are all these phenomena of electricity and 
so forth but Prana 7 What is physical science ? The 
science of PrAnAyAma, by external means. Prana, mani- 
festing itself as mental power, can only be controlled by 
mental means. That part of PrAnAyAma which attempts 
to • control the physical manifestations of the Prana by 
physical means is called physical science, and that part 
which tries to control the manifestations of the Prana as 
mental force, by mental means, is called Raja-Yoga, 
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THE PSYCHIC PRANA 

According to the Yogis there are two nerve currents 
in the spinal column* called Pingald and Id6, and a hollow 
canal called Suahumna running through the spinal cord. 
At the lower end of the hollow canal is what the Yogis call 
the “Lotus of the Kundalini/* They describe it as trian- 
gular in form in which* in the symbolical language of the 
Yogis, there is a power called the Kundalini coiled up. 
When that Kundalini awakes, it tries to force a passage 
through this hollow canal, and as it rises step by step* as 
it were, layer after layer of the mind becomes open and 
all the different visions and wonderful powers come to the 
Yogi. When it reaches the brain the Yogi* is perfectly 
detached from the body and mind ; the soul finds itself 
free. We know that the spinal cord is composed in a 
peculiar manner. If we take the figure eight horizontally 
(oo ) there are two parts, which are connected in the 
middle. Suppose you add eight after eight, piled one on 
top of the other, that will represent the spinal cord. The 
left is the IdS, the right Pingald, and that hollow canal 
which runs through the ^centre of the spinal cord is the 
Sushumna. Where the^ spinal cord ends in some of the 
lumbar vertebrae, a fine fibre issues downwards, and the 
canal runs up even within that fibre, only much finer. 
The canal is closed at the lower end, which is situated 
near what is called the sacral plesnis, which, according 
to modern physiology, is triangular in form. The different 
plexiif^ that have their centres in the spinal canal can 
very well stand for the different “lotuses’* of the Yogi. 

The Yogi conceives of several centres, beginning with 
the Mulddhdra, the basic, and ending with the Sahaardra, 
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the thousand-petalled lotua in the brain. So, if we takf 
these different plexuses as representing these lotuses, the 
idea of the Yogi can be understood very easily in the 
language of modern physiology. We know there are two 
sorts of actions in these nerve currents, one afferent, the 
other efferent ; one sensory and the other motor ; one 
centripetal, and the other centrifugal. One carries the 
sensations to the brain, and the other from the brain to the 
outer body. These vibrations are all connected with the 
brain in the long run. Several other facts we have to 
remember, in order to clear the way for the explanation 
which is to come. This spinal cord, at the brain, ends in 
a sort of bulb, in the medulla, which is not attached to 
the brain, but floats in a fluid in the brain, so that if there 
be a blow on the head the force of that blow will be 
dissipated in the fluid, and will not hurt the bulb. This 
is an important fact to remember. Secondly, we have 
also to know that, of all the centres, we have particularly 
to remember three, the Muladh&ra (the basic), the 
Sahasrira (the thousand-petalled lotus of the brain) and 
the Manipura (the lotus of the navel). Next we shall take 
one fact from physics. We all hear of electricity, and 
various other forces connected with it. What electricity 
is no one knows, but so far as it is known, it is a sort of 
motion. 

There are various other motions in the universe ; what 
is the difference between them aiijd electricity? Suppose 
this table moves, — ^that the molecules which compose this 
table are moving in different directions ; if they are all 
made to move in the same direction it will be through 
electricity. Ellectric motion makes the molecules of a 
body move in the same direction. If all the air molecules 
in a room are made to move in the same direction it will 
make a gigantic battery of electricity of the room. Another 
point from physiology we must remember, that the centre 
which regulates the respiratory system, the breathing 
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S3r8tem, has a sort of controlling action over the system 
of nerve currents. 

Now we shall see why breathing is practised. In the 
first place, from rhythmical breathing comes a tendency of 
all the molecules in the body to have the same direction. 
When mind changes into will, the currents change into a 
motion similar to electricity^ because the nerves have been 
proved to show polarity under the action of electric cur- 
rents. This shows that when the will is transformed into 
the nerve currents it is changed into something like 
electricity. When all the motions of the body have 
become perfectly rhythmical the body has, as it were, 
become a gigantic battery of Will. This tremendous will 
is exactly what the Yogi wants. This is, therefore, a 
physiological explanation of the breathing exercise. It 
tends to bring a rhythmic action in the body, and helps 
us, through the respiratory centre, to control the other 
centres. The aim of PrSndyama here is to rouse the 
coiled-up power in the Mul6dh&ra, called the Kundalini, 

Everything that we see, or imagine, or dream, we 
have to perceive in space. This is the ordinary space, 
called the Mahdkdsa, or elemental space. When a Yogi 
reads the thoughts of other men, or perceives super- 
sensuous objects, he sees them in another sort of space 
> called the Chitt6k.dsa, the mental space. When percep- 
tion has become objectless, and the soul shines in its own 
nature, it is called the Chiddkdsa, or knowledge space. 
When the Kundalini is aroused, and enters the canal of 
the Suahumnd all the perceptions are in the mental space. 
When it has reached that end of the canal which opens 
out into the brain, the objectless perception is in the 
knowl^ge space. Taking the analogy of electricity, we 
find that man can send a current only along a wire,* but 

r- 

^The reader should remember that this was spoimn before the 
discovery of the wireless telegraphy. — Ed. 
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nature requires no wires to send her tremendous currents. 
This proves that the wire is not really necessary, but diat 
only our inability to dispense with it compels us to use it. 

Similarly, all the sensations and motions of the body 
ate being sent into the brain, and sent out of it, through 
these wires of nerve fibres. The columns of sensory and 
motor fibres in the spinal cord are the Id& and Pingali of 
the Yogis. They are the main channels through- which 
the afferent and efferent currents travel. But why should 
not the mind send news without any wire, or react without 
any wire> We see this is done in nature. The Yogi says 
if you can do that you have got rid of the bondage of 
matter. How to do it ? If you can make the current pass 
through the SushumnS, the canal in the middle of the 
spinal column, you have solved the problem. The mind 
has made this network of the nervous system, and has to 
break it, so that no wires will be required to work through. 
Then alone will all knowledge come to us, — no more bond- 
age of body ; that is why it is so important that we should 
get control of that Sushumna. If we can send the mental 
current through that hollow canal without any nerve fibres 
to act as wires, the Yogi says the problem is solved and he 
also says it can be done. 

This Sushumnd is in ordinary persons closed up at 
the lower extremity ; no action comes through it. The 
Yogi proposes a practice by which it can be opened, and 
the nerve currents made to travel through. When a sensa- 
tion is carried to a centre, the centre reacts. This reaction, 
in the case of automatic centres, is followed by motion ; 
in the case of conscious centres it is followed first by 
perception, and secondly by motion. All perception is the 
reaction to action from outside. How, then, do percep- 
tions in dreams arise ? There is then no action from out- 
side. The sensory motions, therefore, are coiled up some- 
where. For instance, I see a city ; the perception of that 
city is from the reaction to the sensations brought from 
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outside objects comprising that city. That is to say, a 
certain motion in the brain molecules has b6en set up by 
the motion in the incarrying nerves, which again are set in 
motion by external objects in the city. Now, even after 
a long time I can remember the city. This memory is 
exactly the same phenomenon, only it is in a milder form. 
But whence is the action that set up even the milder form 
of similar vibrations in the brain } Not certainly from the 
primary sensations. Therefore it must be that the sensa- 
tions are coiled up somewhere, and they, by their acting, 
bring out the mild reaction which we call dream percep- 
tion. Now the centre where all these residual sensations 
are, as it were, stored up, is called the Muladh&rct, the root 
receptacle, and the coiled up energy of action is Kundalini, 
**the coiled up.** It is very probable that the residual 
motor energy is also stored up in the same centre as, after 
deep study or meditation on external objects, the part of 
the body where the Mulddhara centre is situated (probably 
the sacral plexus) gets heated. Now. if this coiled-up 
energy be roused and made active, and then consciously 
made to travel up the Sushumna canal, as it acts upon 
centre after centre, a tremendous reaction will set in. 
When a minute portion of energy travels along a nerve 
fibre and causes reaction from centres, the perception is 
either dream or imagination. But when by the power of 
long internal meditation the vast mass of energy stored up 
travels along the Sushumna, and strikes the centres, the 
reaction is tremendous, immensely superior to the reaction 
of dream or imagination, immensely more intense than the 
reaction of sense perception, it is super-sensuous percep- 
tion. And when it reaches the metropolis of all sensations, 
the brain, the whole brain, as it were, reacts, and the 
result ii the full blaze of illumination, the perception of the 
Self. As this Kundalini force travels from centre to centre, 
layer after layer of the mind, as it were, opens up, and 
this universe is perceived by the Yogi in its fine, or causal 
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form. Then alone the causes of this universe, both as 
sensation and reaction, are known as they are, and hence 
comes all knowledge. The causes being known, the 
knowledge of the effects is sure to follow. 

Thus the rousing of the Kundalini is the one and only 
way to attaining Divine Wisdom, super-conscious percep- 
tion, realisation of the spirit. The rousing may come in 
various ways, through love for God, through the mercy of 
perfected sages, or through the power of the analytic will 
of the philosopher. Wherever there was any manifesta- 
tion of what is ordinarily called supernatural power or 
wisdom, there a little current of Kundalini must have found 
its way into the Sushumna. Only, in the vast majority of 
such cases, people had ignorantly stumbled on some 
practice which set free a minute portion of the coiled-up 
Kundalini- All worship, consciously or unconsciously, 
leads to this end. The man who thinks that he is receiving 
response to his prayers does not know that the fulfilment 
comes from his own nature, that he has succeeded by the 
mental attitude of prayer in waking up a bit of this infinite 
power which is coiled up within himself. What, thus, 
men ignorantly worship under various names, through fear 
and tribulation, the Yogi declares to the world to be the 
real power coiled up in every being, the mother of eternal 
happiness, if we but know how to approach her. And 
Raja-Yoga is the science of religion, the rationale of all 
worship, all prayers, forms, ceremonies and miracles. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CONTROL OF PSYCHIC PRANA 

We have now to deal with the exercises in Pr£nSj/6ma. 
We have seen that the first step, according to the Yogis, 
is to control the motion of the lungs. What we want to 
do is to feel the finer motions that are going on in the body. 
Our minds have become externalised, and have lost sight 
of the fine motions inside. If we can begin to feel them, 
we can beg(fn to control them. These nerve currents go 
on all over the body, bringing life and vitality to every 
muscle, but we do not feel them. Tlie Yogi says we can 
learn to do so. How? By taking up and controlling the 
motion of the lungs when we have done that for a 
sufficient length of time we shall be al;>le to control the 
finer motions. 

We now come to the exercises in Pranaydma, Sit up- 
right ; the body must be kept straight. The spinal cord, 
although not attached to the vertebral column, is yet inside 
of it. If you sit crookedly you disturb this spinal cord, so 
let it be free. Any time that you sit crookedly and try to 
meditate you do yourself an injury. The three parts^f the 
body, the chest, the neck, and the head, must be always 
held straight, in one line. You will find that by a little 
practice this will come to you as easy as breathing. The 
second thing is to get control of the nerves. We have 
said that the nerve centre that controls the respiratory 
organs, has a sort of controlling effect on the odiejr nerves, 
and rhythmical breathing is therefore necessary. The 
breathing that we generally use should^ nbt he called 
breathihg at alL It is very irregular. Then there are some 
natural differences of hreaUiing between men and women. 

The first lesson is just to breathe in a measured way. 
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in and out. That will harmonise the system. When yoti 
have practised this for some time you will do well to join 
to it the repetition of some word as “Om/* or any other 
sacred word. In India we use certain symbolical words 
instead of counting one, two, three, four. That is why I 
advise you to join the mental repetition of the or 

some other sacred word to the PrSnAyama. Let the word 
flow in and out with the breath, rhythmically, harmoniously, 
and you will find the whole body is becoming rhythmical. 
Then you will learn what rest is. Compared with it, sleep 
is not rest. Once this rest comes the most tired nerves 
will be calmed down, and you will find that you have 
never before really rested. 

The first effect of this practice is perceived in the 
change of expression of one's face ; harsh lines disappear ; 
with calm thought Caithness comes, over the face. Next 
comes beautiful voice. I never saw a Yogi with a croak- 
ing voice. These signs come after a few months' practice. 
After practising the above-mentioned breathing for a few 
days, you should take up a higher one. Slowly fill the 
lungs with breath through the IdS, the left nostril, and at 
the same time concentrate the mind on the nerve current. 
You are, as it were, sending the nerve current down the 
spinal column, and striking violently on the last plexus, 
the basic lotus, which is triangular in form, the seat of the 
Kundalini. Then hold the current there for some time. 
Imagine that you are slowly drawing that nerve current 
with the breath through the other side, the PingalA, then 
slowly throw it out through the right nostril. This you 
will find St Ikde difficult to practise. The easiest way is 
to stop the<* right nostril with the thumb, and then slowly 
draw in the br^th through the left ; then close both 
nostrils with thumb and forefinger, and imagine that you 
are sending that current down, and striking the base of the 
Sushumni ; then take the thumb off, and let the breath 
out through the right nostril. Next inhale slowly through 
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that nostril, keeping the other closed by the forefinger, 
then close both, as before. The way the Hindus practise 
this would be very difficult for this country because they 
do it from their childhood, and their lungs are prepared 
for it. Here it is well to begin with four seconds, and 
slowly increase. Draw in four seconds, hold in sixteen 
seconds, then throw out in eight seconds. This makes 
one Pr6n6y6ma, At the same time think of the basic 
lotus, triangular in form ; concentrate the mind on that 
centre. The imagination can help you a great deal. The 
next breathing is slowly drawing the breath in, and then 
immediately throwing it out slowly, and then stopping the 
breath out, using the same numbers. The only difference 
is that in the first case the breath was held in, and in the 
second, held out. This last is the easier one. The 
breathing in which you hold the breath in the lungs must 
not be practised too much. Do it only four times in the 
morning, and four times in the evening. Then you can 
slowly increase the time and number. You will find that 
you have the power to do so, and that you take pleasure 
in it. So, very carefully and cautiously increase as you 
feel that you have the power, to six instead of four. It 
may injure you if you practise it irregularly. 

Of the three processes for the purification of the nerves, 
described above, the first and the last are neither difficult 
nor dangerous. The more you practise the first one the 
ciJmer you will be. Just think of and you can 

practise even while you are sitting at your work. You 
will be all the better for it. Son^e day, if you practise 
hard, the Kundalini will be aroused. For those who prac- 
tise once or twice a day, just a little calmness of the body 
and mind will come, and beautiful voice ; only for those 
who can go on further with it will Ktmdalini be aroused, 
and the whole of nature will begin to change, and the 
book of knowledge will open. No more wiU you need go 
to books for knowledge : your own mind will have become 
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your l^ok, containingjnfinite knowledge. 1 have already 
spoken of the Id& and PingalA currents, flowing throu^ 
either side of.the spinal column, and also of the SuJiumndt 
the passage through the centre of the spinal cord. These 
three are present in every animal ; whatever being has a 
spinal column has these three lines of action, but the Yogia 
claim that in an ordinary man the Sushumnd is closed, 
its action is not evident while that of the other two is 
carrying power to different parts of the body. 

The Yogi alone has the Suahumnct open. When this 
Suahumnd current opens, and begins to rise, we get beyond 
the senses, our minds become super-sensuous, super-con- 
scious, — we get beyond even the intellect, where reasoning 
cannot reach. To open that Sushumnd is the prime object 
of the Yogi. According to him, along this Suahumn6 are 
ranged these centres, or, in more figurative language, these 
lotuses, as they are called. The lowest one is at the lower 
end of the spinal cord» and is called Mulddhdra, the next 
higher is called Sv&dhiaihana, the third Manipura, the fourth 
Andhata, the fifth Viauddha, the sixth Ajnd and the last, 
which is in the brain, is the Sahaardra, or "The thousand- 
petalled.’* Of these we have to take cognition just now 
of two centres only, the lowest, the Mulddhdra, and the 
highest, the Sahaardra. All energy has to be taken up 
from its seat in the Mulddhdra and brought to the Saha- 
ardra. The Yogis claim that of all the energies that are 
in the human body the highest is what they call ^*Ojaa/' 
Now this Ojaa is stored up in the brain, and the more 
Ojaa is in a man's head, the more powerful he is, the more 
intellectual, the more^ spiritually strong. One man may 
speak beautiful language and beautiful thoughts, but they 
do not impress people ; another man speaks neither 
beautiful language nor beautiful thoughts, yet his words 
charm. Every movement of his is powerful. That is the 
power of Otos. 

Now in every man there is more or less of this Qjos 
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fl|;ored up. * All the forces that are working in the body in 
their highest become Ojaa. You must remember that it 
is only a question of transformation. The same force 
which is working outside, as electricity or magnetism, will 
become changed into inner force ; the same forces that 
are working as muscular energy will be changed into Ojaa, 
,The Yogia say that that part of the human energy which is 
expressed as sex energy, in sexual thought, when checked 
and controlled, easily becomes changed into Ojaa, and 
the MulAdh&ra guides these, the Yogi pays particular 
attention to that centre. He tries to take up all this sexual 
energy and convert it into Ojas. It is only the chaste man 
or woman who can make the Ojas rise and store it in the 
brain ; that is why chastity has always been considered 
the highest virtue. A man feels that if he is unchaste, 
spirituality goes away, he loses mental vigour and moral 
stamina. That is why in all the religious orders in the 
world which have produced spiritual giants you will always 
find absolute chastity insisted upon. That is why the 
monks came into existence, giving up marriage. There 
must, be perfect chastity, in thought, word and deed : 
without it the practice of Raja-Yoga is dangerous, and 
may lead to insanity. If people practise Raja-Yoga and 
at the same time lead an impure life, how can they expect 
to become Yogia} 



CHAPTER VI. 

it RATYAHARA AND DHARANA. 

The next step is called Praty6hStra. What is thi8> 
You know how perceptions come. First of all there are 
the external instruments, then the internal organs, acting 
in the body through the brain centres, and there is the 
mind. When these come together and attach themselves 
to some external object, then we perceive it. At the same ' 
time it is a very difficult thing to concentrate the mind and 
attach it to one organ only ; the mind is a slave. 

We hear “be good,” and “be good," and “be good," 
taught all over the world. There is hardly a child, born 
in any country in the world, who has not been told, “do 
not steal," “do npt tell a lie," but nobody tells the child 
how he can help doing them. Talking will not help him. 
Why should he not become a thief? We do not teach 
him how not to steal ; we simply tell him, “do not steal." 
Only when we teach him to control his mind do we really 
help him. All actions, internal and external, occur when 
the mind joins itself to certain centres, called the organs. 
Willingly or unwillingly it is drawn to join itself to the 
centres, and that is why people do foolish deeds and feel 
miserable, which, if the mind were under control, they 
would not do. What would be the result of controlling 
the mind? It then would not join itself to the centres of 
perception, and, naturally, feeling and willing would be 
under control. It is clear so far. Is it possible? It is 
perfectly possible. You see it in modern times ; the faith** 
healers teach people to deny misery and pain and evil. 
Their philosophy is rather roundabout, but it is a part of 
Yoga upon which they have somehow stumbled. Where 
they succeed in making a person throw off suffering by 
denying it, they really use a pent of Prafydhdre, as they 
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nteke the mind of the person strong enough to ignore the 
senses. The hypnotists in a similar manner, by their 
suggestion, excite in the patient a sort of morbid PratySh6ra 
for the time being. The so-called hypnotic suggestion can 
only act upon a weak mind. And until the operator, by 
means of fixed gaze or otherwise, has succeeded in putting 
the mind of the subject in a sort of passive, morbid condi- 
tion, his suggestions never work. 

Now the control of the centres which is established in 
a hypnotic patient or the patient of faith-healing, by the 
operator, for a time, is reprehensible, because it leads to 
ultimate ruin. It is not really controlling the brain centres 
by the power of one*s own will, but is, as it were, stunning 
the patient's mind for a time by sudden blows which 
another's will delivers to it. It is not checking by means 
of reins and muscular strength the mad career of a fiery 
team, but rather by asking another to deliver heavy blows 
on the heads of the horses, to stun them for a time into 
gentleness. At each one of these processes the man 
operated upon loses a part of his mental energies, till at 
last, the mind, instead of gaining the power of perfect 
control, becomes a shapeless, powerless mass, and the only 
goal of the patient is the lunatic asylum. 

Eveiy attempt at control which is not voluntary, not 
with the controller's own mind, is not only disastrous, but 
it defeats the end. The goal of each soul is freedom, 
mastery, — ^freedom from the slavery of matter and thought, 
mastery of external and internal nature. Instead of lead- 
ing towards that, every will-current from anodier, in 
whatever form it comes, either as direct control of organs, 
or as forcing to control them while under a morbid condi- 
tion, only rivets one link more to the already existing heavy 
chain if bondage of past thoughts, past superstitions. 
Therefore, beware how you allow yourselves to be acted 
upon others. Beware how you unknowingly bring 
another to ruin. True, some succeed in doing good to 
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many for a time, by giving a new trend to their pro]»ensitie8, 
but at the same time, they bring ruin to millions by the 
unconscious suggestions they throw around, rousing in 
men and women that morbid, passive, h 3 rpnotic condition 
which makes them almost soulless at last. Whosoever, 
therefore, asks any one to believe blindly, or drags people 
behind him by the controlling power of his superior will, 
does an injury to humanity, though he may not intend it. 

Therefore use your own minds, control body and 
mind yourselves, remember that until you are a diseased 
person, no extraneous will can work upon you ; avoid 
everyone, however great and good he may be, who asks 
you to blindly believe. All over the world there have been 
dancing, and jumping and howling sects, who spread like 
infection when they begin to sing and dance and preach ; 
they also are a sort of hypnotists. They exercise a singular 
control for the time being over sensitive persons, alas I 
often, in the long run, to degenerate whole races. Aye, 
it is healthier for the individual or the race to remain 
wicked than be made apparently good by such morbid 
extraneous control. One’s heart sinks to think of the 
amount of injury done to humanity by such irresponsible, 
yet well-meaning religious fanatics. They little know that 
the minds which attain to sudden spiritual upheaval- under 
their suggestions, with music and prayers, are simply 
making themselves passive, morbid, and powerless, and 
opening themselves to any other suggestion, be it ever 
so evil. Little do these ignorant, deluded persons dream 
that, whilst they are congratulating themselves upon their 
miraculous power to transform human hearts, which power 
they think was poured upon them by some Being above 
the clouds, they are sowing the seeds of future decay, of 
crime, of lunacy, and of death. Therefore, beware of 
everything that takes away your freedom. Know diat it 
is dangerous, and avoid it by all the means in your power. 

He who has succeeded in attaching or detaching his 
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n^m) to or from the centres at will has succeeded in 
Praif^hdra, which means * ‘gathering towards.** checking 
the out-going powers of the mind, freeing it from the 
thraldom of the senses. When we can do this we shall 
really possess character ; then alone we shall have taken 
a long step towards freedom : before that we are mere 
machines. 

How hard it is to control the mind I Well has it been 
compared to the maddened monkey. There was a 
monkey, restless by his own nature, as all monkeys are. 
As if that were not enough some one made him drink 
freely of wine, so that he became still more restless. Then 
a scorpion stung him. When a man is stung by a scorpion 
he jumps about for a whole day ; so the poor monkey 
found his condition worse than ever. To complete his 
misery a demon entered into him. What language can 
describe the uncontrollable restlessness of that monkey > 
TTie human mind is like that monkey, incessantly active 
by its own nature ; then it becomes drunk with the wine of 
desire, thus increasing its turbulence. After desire takes 
possession comes the sting of the scorpion of jealousy of 
the success of others, and last of all the demon of pride 
enters the mind, making it think itself of all importance. 
Homt hard to control such a mind 1 

The first lesson, then, is to sit for some time and let 
the mind run on. The mind is bubbling up all the time. 
It is like that monkey jumping about. Let the monkey 
jump as much as he can ; you simply wait and watch. 
Knowledge is power, says the proverb, and that is true. 
Until you know what the mind is doing you cannot control 
it. Give it the rein ; many hideous thoughts may come 
into it ; you will be astonished that it was possible for 
you t# ihink such thoughts. But you will find that each 
day the mind's vagaries are becoming less and less violent, 
that each day it is becoming calmer. In tke first few 
months you will find that the mind will have a great many 
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thoughts, later you will find that they have somewhat 
decreased and in a few more months they will be fewer 
and fewer, until at last the mind will be under perfect 
control, but we must patiently practise every day. As soon 
as the steam is turned on, the engine must run ; as soon 
as things are before us we must perceive ; so ja man, to 
prove that he is not a machine, must demonstrate that 
he is under the control of nothing. This controlling of 
the mind, and not allowing it to join itself to the centres, 
is Pratydhdra. How is this practised? It is a tremendous 
work, not to be done in a day. Only after a patient, 
continuous struggle for years can we succeed. 

After you have practised Pratydhdra for a time, take 
the next step, the Dhdrand, holding the mind to certain 
points. What is meant by holding the mind to certain 
points? Forcing the mind to feel certain parts of the body 
to the exclusion of others. For instance, try to feel only 
the hand, to the exclusion of other parts of the body. 
Vt^hen the Chitta, or mind-stuff, is confined and limited to 
a certain place, it is Dhdrand. This Dhdrand is of various 
sorts, and along with it, it is better to have a little play of 
the imagination. For instance, the mind should be made 
to think of one point in the heart. That is very difficult : 
an easier way is to imagine a lotus there. That lotus is 
full of light, effulgent light. Put the mind there. Or think 
of the lotus in the brain as full of light, or of the different 
centres in the Suahumnd mentioned before. 

The Yogi must always practise. He should try to 
live alone ; the companionship of different sorts of people 
distracts the mind ; he should not speak much, because 
to speak distracts the mind ; not work much, because too 
much work distracts the mind ; the mind cannot be con- 
trolled after a whole day's hard work. One observing the 
above rules becomes a Yogi, Such is the power of Yoga 
that even the least of it will bring a great amount of benefit. 

It will not hurt anyone, but will benefit everyone. First of 
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all, it will tone down nervous excitement* bring calmness, 
enable us to see things more clearly. The temperament 
will be better, and the health will be better. Sound health 
will be one of the first signs, and a beautiful voice. Defects 
in the voice will be changed. This will be among die first 
of the many effects that will come. Those who practise 
hard will get many other signs. Sometimes there will be 
sounds, as a peal of bells heard at a distance, commingling, 
and falling on the ear as one continuous sound. Some- 
times things will be seen, little specks of light floating and 
becoming bigger and bigger ; and when these things come, 
know that you are progressing fast. Tliose who want to 
be Yogis, and practise hard, must take care of their diet 
at first. But for those who want only a little practice for 
everyday business sort of life, let them not eat too much ; 
otherwise they may eat whatever they please. 

For those who want to make rapid progress, and to 
practise hard, a strict diet is absolutely necessary. They 
will find it advantageous to live only on milk and cereals 
for some months. As the organisation becomes finer and 
finer, it will be found in the beginning that the least 
irregularity throws one out of balance. One bit of food 
more or less will disturb the whole system, until one gets 
perfect control, and then one will be able to eat whatever 
die likes. When one begins to concentrate, the dropping 
of a. pin will seem like a thunderbolt going through the 
brain. As the organs get finer, the perceptions get finer. 
These are the stages through which we have to pass, and 
all those who persevere will succeed. Give up all argu- 
mentation and other distractions. Is there anything 
in dry intellectual jargon ? It only throws the mind off its 
balance and disturbs it. Things of subtler planes have to 
be rtkiised. Will talking do that? So give up all vain 
talk. Read-only those books which have been written by 
persons who have had realisation. 

Be like the pearl oyster. There is a pretty Indian 
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(able to the effect that if it rains when the star Sviii is in 
the ascendant, and a drop of rain falls into an oyster, that 
drop becomes a pearl. The oysters know this, so they 
come to the '^urface when that star shines, and wait to 
catch the precious rain-drop. When a drop (alls into them 
quickly the oysters close their shells and dive down to the 
bottom of the sea, there to patiently develop the drop into 
the pearl. We should be like that. First hear, then under- 
stand, and then, leaving all distractions, shut our minds to 
outside influences, and devote ourselves to developing the 
truth within us. There is the danger of frittering away our 
energies by taking up an idea only for its novelty, and then 
giving it up for another that is newer. Take one thing up 
and do it, and see the end of it, and before you have seen 
the end, do not give it up. He who can become mad with 
an idea, he alone sees light. Those that only take a nibble 
here and a nibble there will never attain anything. They 
may titillate* their nerves for a moment, but there it will 
end. They will be slaves in the hands of Nature, and 
will never get beyond the senses. 

Those who really want to be Yogis must give up, once 
for all, this nibbling at things. Take up one idea. Make 
Jthat one idea your life ; think of it ; dream of it ; live on 
that idea. Let the brain, muscles, nerves, every part of 
your body be full of that idea, and just leave eyery other 
idea alone. This is the way to success, and this is the 
way great spiritual giants are produced. Others are' mere 
talking machines, if we really want to be blessed, and 
make others blessed, we must go deeper. The first step 
is not to disturb the mind, not to associate with persons 
whose ideas are disturbing. All of you know that certain 
persons, certain places, certain foods, repel you. Avoid 
them ; and those who want to go to the highest, must 
avoid all company, good or bad. Practise hard : whether 
you live or die does not matter. You have to plunge in 
and work, without thinking of the result. If you are brave 
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epough, in six months you will be a perfect Yogi. But 
those who take up just a bit of it and a little of everything 
else make no progress. It is of no use to simply take a 
course of lessons. To those who are full of Tamaa, 
ignorant and dull, — those whose minds never get fixed on 
any idea, who only crave for something to amuse them — 
religion and philosophy are simply objects of entertain- 
ment. These are the unpersevering. They hear a talk, 
think it very nice, and then go home and forget all about 
it. To succeed, you must have tremendous perseverance, 
tremendous will. I will drink the ocean," says the per- 
severing soul. "At my will mountains will crumble up." 
Have that sort of energy, that sort of will, work hard, 
and you will reach the goal. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DHYANA AND SAMADHl 


We have taken a cursory view of the different steps 
in Raja-Yoga, except the finer ones, the training in con- 
centration, which is the goal, to which Raja-Yoga will 
lead us. We see, as human beings, that all our knowledge 
which is called rational is referred to consciousness. My 
consciousness of this table, and of your presence, makes 
me know that the table and you are here. At the same 
time, there is a very great part of my existence of which 
I am not conscious : all the different organs inside the 
body, the different parts of the brain ; nobody is conscious 
of these. 

When I eat food I do it consciously, when 1 assimilate 
it I do it unconsciously ; when the food is manufactured 
into blood, it is done unconsciously ; when out of the 
blood all the different parts of my body are strengthened, 
it is done unconsciously ; and yet it is 1 who am doing all 
this ; there cannot be twenty people in this one body. 
How do I know that 1 do it, and nobody else ? It may be 
urged that my business is only in eating and assimilating 
the food, and that strengthening the body by the food is 
done for me by somebody else. That cannot be ; because 
it can be demonstrated that almost every action of which 
we are now unconscious can be brought up to the plane of 
consciousness. The heart is beating apparently without 
our control ; we none of us here can control the heart ; it 
goes on its own way. But by practice men can bring even 
the heart under control, until it will just beat at will, 
slowly, or quickly, or almost stop. Nearly every part of 
the body can be brought under control. What does this 
show? That the functions which arc beneath conscious- 
ness are also performed by us, only we arc doing it 
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unconsciously. We have, then, two planes in which the 
human mind works. First is the conscious plane, in 
which all work is always accompanied with the Reeling of 
egoism. Next comes the unconscious plane, where all 
work is unaccompanied by the feeling of egoism. That 
part of mind*work which is unaccompanied with the 
feeling of egoism is unconscious work, and that part which 
is accompanied with the feeling of egoism is conscious 
work. In the lower animals this unconscious work is 
called instinct. In higher animals, and in the highest of 
all animals, man, what is called conscious work, prevails. 

But it does not end here. There is a still higher plane 
upon which the mind can work. It can go beyond con- 
sciousness. Just as unconscious work is beneath con- 
sciousness, so there is another work which is above 
consciousness, and which also is not accompanied with 
the feeling of egoism. The feeling of egoism is only on 
the middle plane. When the mind is above or below that 
lii\e there is no feeling of **!,** and yet the mind works. 
When the mind goes beyond this line of self-consciousness 
it is called Samddhi or super-consciousness. How, for 
instance, do we know that a man in SamSdhi has not gone 
below consciousness, has not degenerated instead of going 
higher ? In both cases the works are unaccompanied with 
egoism. The answer is : by the effects, by the results of 
the work, we know that which is below, and that which 
is above. When a man goes into deep sleep he enters a 
plane beneath consciousness. He works the body all the 
time, he breathes, he moves the body, perhaps, in his 
sleep, without any accompanying feeling of ego ; he is 
unconscious; and when he returns from his sleep he is the 
same man who went into it. The sum-total of the knowl- 
edge which he had before he went into the sleep remains 
the same ; it does not increase at all. No enlightenment 
does come. But when a man goes into SawAdhi, if he 
goes into it a fool, he comes out a sage. 
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What makes the difference? From one state a man 
comes out the very same ‘man that he went in, and from 
another state the man comes out enlightened, a sage, a 
prophet, a saint, his whole character changed, his life 
changed, illumined. These are the two effects. Now the 
effects being different, the causes must be different. As 
this illumination with which a man comes back from 
Sam&dhi is much higher than can be got from unconscious- 
ness, or much higher than can be got by reasoning in a 
conscious state, it must therefore be super-consciousness, 
and Samddhi is called the super-conscious state. 

This, in short, is the idea of Sam&dhi. What is its 
application? The application is here. The field of 
reason, or of the conscious workings of the mind, is narrow 
and limited. There is a little circle within which human 
reason must move. It cannot go beyond. Every attempt 
to go beyond is impossible, yet it is beyond this circle of 
reason that there lies all that humanity holds most dear. 
All these questions, whether there is an immortal soul, 
whether there is a God, whether there is any supreme 
intelligence guiding this universe or npt, are beyond the 
field of reason. Reason can never answer these questions. 
What does reason say? It says, *'i am agnostic ; 1 do 
not know either yea or nay.** Yet these questions are so 
important to us. Without a proper answer to them, 
human life will be purposeless. All our ethical theories, 
all our moral attitudes, all that is good and gr^t in human 
nature, have been moulded upon answers that 'have come 
from beyond the circle. It is very important, therefore, 
that we should have answers to these questions. If life is 
only a short play, if the universe is only a “fortuitous 
combination of atoms," then why should 1 do good to 
another? Why should there be mercy, justice,' or fellow- 
feeling? The best thing for this world would be to make 
hay while the sun shines, each man for himself. If there is 
no hope, why should 1 love my brother, and not cut his 
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throat? If there is nothing beyond, if there is no free* 
dom, but only rigorous dead laws. 1 should only try to 
make myself happy here. You will find people saying 
now-a-days, that they have utilitarian grounds as the basis 
of morality. What is this basis? Procuring the greatest 
amount of happiness to the greatest number. Why should 
I do this? Why should I not produce the greatest un- 
happiness to the greatest number, if that serves my pur- 
pose? How will utilitarians answer this question? How 
do you know what is right, or what is wrong? I am im- 
pelled by my desire for happiness and 1 fulfil it, and it is 
in my nature ; I know nothing beyond. 1 have these 
desires, and must fulfil them : why should you complain ? 
Whence come all these truths about human life^ about 
morality, about the immortal soul, about God, about love 
and sympathy, about being good, and, above all, about 
being unselfish ? 

All ethics, all human action, and all human thought, 
hang upon this one idea of unselfishness ; the whole idea 
of human life can be put into that one word, unselfishness. 
Why should we be unselfish ? Where is the necessity, the 
force, the power, of my being unselfish? You call your- 
self a rational man, a utilitarian, but, if you do not show 
me a reason for utility, 1 say you are irrational. Show me 
the reason why 1 should no( be selfish ? To ask one to be 
unselfish may be good as poetry, but poetry is not reason. 
Show me a reason. Why shall 1 be unselfish, and why be 
good? 'Because Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so say so* does not 
weififh with me. Where is the utility of my being un- 
selfish? My utility is to be selfish if utility means the 
greatest amount of happiness. What is the answer? The 
uti^arian can never give it. The answer is that this world 
is only one drop in an infinite ocean, one link in an in- 
finite tdiain. Where did those that preached unselfishness, 
and taught it to the human race, get this idea? We 
know it is not instinctive : the animals, which have instinct. 
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do not know it. Neither is it reason ; reason does not 
know an3rthing about these ideas. Whence then did they 
come? 

We find, *n studying history, one fact held in common 
by all the great teachers of religion the world ever had ; 
they all claim to have got their truths from beyond, only 
many of them did not know where they got them from. 
For instance, one would say that an angel came down in 
the form of a human being, with wings, and said to him, 
“Hear, oh man, this is the message.*’ Another says that 
a Deva, a bright being, appeared to him. A third says 
he dreamed that his ancestor came and told him certain 
things. He did not know anything beyond that. But this 
is common, that all claim that this knowledge has come to 
them from beyond, not through their reasoning power. 
What does the science of Yoga teach? It teaches that 
they were right in claiming that all this knowledge came 
to them from beyond reasoning, but that it came from 
within themselves. 

The Yogi teaches that the mind itself has a higher 
state of existence, beyond reason, a suppr-conscious state, 
and when the mind gets to that higher state, then this 
knowledge, beyond reasoning, comes to man. Meta- 
physical and transcendental knowledge comes to that man. 
This state of going beyond reason, transcending ordinary 
human nature, may sometimes come by chance to a man 
who does not understand its science ; he, as it were, 
stumbles upon it. When he stumbles upon it, he generally 
interprets it as coming from outside. So this explains why 
an inspiration, or transcendental knowledge, may be the 
same in different countries, but in one country it will seem 
to come through an angel, and in another through a 
Deva, and in a third through God. What does it mean? 
It means that the mind brought the knowledge by its own 
nature, and that the finding of the knowledge was inter- 
preted according to the beliefs and education of the person. 
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through whom it came. The real fact is that theae various 
men, as it were* stumbled upon this super-conscious state. 

The Yogi says there is a great danger in stumbling 
upon this state. In a good many cases there is the danger 
of the brain being deranged, aild, as a rule, you will find 
that all those men. howfev^r great they were, who had 
stumbled upon this super-conscious state without under- 
standing it. groped in the dark, and generally had, along 
with their knowledge, some quaint superstition. » They 
opened themselves to hallucinations. Mohammad claim- 
ed that the Angel Gabriel came to him in a cave one day 
and took him on the heavenly horse. Harak. and he visited 
the heavens. But with all that, Mohammad spoke some 
wonderful truths. If you read the Quoran. you find the 
most wonderful truths mixed with superstitions. How 
will you explain it? That man was inspired, no doubt, 
but that inspiration was, as it were, stumbled upon. He 
was not a trained Yogi, and did not know the reason of 
what he was doing. Think of the good Mohammad did 
to the world, and think of the great evil that has been done 
through his fanaticism I Think of the millions massacred 
through his teachings, mothers bereft of their children, 
children made orphans, whole countries destroyed, millions 
upon millions of people killed I 

So we see this danger by studying the lives of great 
teachers like Mohammad and others. Yet we find, at the 
same time, that they were all inspired. Whenever a pro- 
phet got into the super-conscious state by heightening his 
emotional nature, he brought away from it not only some 
truths, but some fanaticism also, some superstition which 
injured the world as much as the greatness of the teaching 
hellped* To get any reason out of the mass of incongruity 
we call human life, we have to transcend our reason, but 
we must do it scientifically, slowly, by regular practice* 
and we must cast off all superstition. We must take up 
Uie study of the super-conscious state just as any other 
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science. On reason we must have ^ lay our foundation, 
we niust follow reason as far as it leads, and when reason 
fails reason itself will show us the way to die highest plane. 
When you hear^a man say, “I am inspired," and then talk 
irrationally, reject it. Why^ Because these three states 
— instinct, reason, and super^onsciousness, or the uncon- 
scious, conscious and super-conscious states — ^belong to 
one and the same mind. There are not three minds in one 
man, but one state of it develops into the others. Instinct 
develops into reason, and reason into the transcendental 
consciousness ; therefore not one of the states contradicts 
the others. Real inspiration never contradicts reason, but 
fulfils it. Just as you find the great prophets saying, "i 
come not to destroy but to fulfil," so inspiration always 
comes to fulfil reason, and is in harmony with it. 

All the different steps in Yoga are intended to bring 
us scientifically to the super-conscious state, or SqmddhL 
Furthermore, this is a most vital point to understand, that 
inspiration is as much in every man's nature as it was in 
that of the ancient prophets. These prophets were not 
unique : they were men as you or 1. They were great 
Yogis. They had gained this super-consciousness, and 
you and 1 can get the same. They were not peculiar 
people. The very fact that one man ever reached that 
state, proves that it is possible for every man to do so. 
Not only is it possible, but every man must, eventucJly, 
get to that state, and that is religion. Elxperience is the 
only teacher we have. We may talk and reason all our 
lives, but we shall not understand a word of truth, until 
we experience it ourselves. You cannot hope to make a 
man a surgeon by simply giving him a few books. You 
cannot satisfy my curiosity to see a country by showing 
me a map ; I must have actual experience. Maps can 
only create curiosity in us to get more perfect knowledge^ 
Beyond that, they have no value whatever. Qinging Iq 
books only degenerates the human mind. Was thifsre 
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ever a more horrible blasphemy than the statement that 
all the knowledge of God is confined to this or that book ? 
How dare men call God infinite, and yet try to compress 
Him within the covers of a little book ! Millions of people 
have been killed because they did not believe what the 
books said, because they would not see all the knowledge 
of God within the covers of a book. Of course this killing 
and murdering has gone bv, but the world is still tremend- 
ously bound up in a belief in books. ^ 

In order to reach the super-conscious state in a 
scientific manner it is necessary to pass through the various 
steps of Raja-Yoga I have been teaching. After Praty&- 
hara and Dh6rana, we come to Dhyana, meditation. 
When the mind has been trained to remain fixed on a 
certain internal or external location, there comes to it the 
power of flowing in an unbroken current, as it were, 
towards that point. This state is called Dhyana. When 
one has so intensified the power of Dhyana as to be able 
to reject the external part of perception, and remain 
meditating only on the internal part, the meaning, that 
state is called Samadhi. The three — Dhdrana, Dhy&na 
and SamSdhi — together, are called Samyama, That is, if 
the mind can first concentrate upon an object, and then 
is able to continue in that concentration for a length of 
time, and then, by continued concentration, to dwell only 
on the internal part of the perception of which the object 
was the effect, everything comes under the control of such 
a mind. 

This meditative state is the highest state of existence. 
So long as there is desire no real happiness can come. It 
is only the contemplative, witness-like study of objects that 
brings to us real enjo 3 mnent and happiness. The animal 
has its l^appiness in the senses, the man in his intellect^ 
and the god in spiritual contemplation. It is only to the 
soul that has attained to this contemplative state that the 
world really becomes beautiful. To him who desires 
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nothing, and docs not mix himself up with them, the 
manifold changes of nature are one panorama of beauty 
and sublimity. 

These ideas have to be understood in Dhy&na, or 
meditation. We hear a sound. - First there is the external 
vibration ; second, the nerve motion that carries it to the 
mind : third, the reaction from the mind, along with which 
flashes the knowledge of the object which was the external 
cau8e.„of these different changes from the ethereal vibra- 
tions to the mental reaction. These three are called in 
Yoga, Sabda (sound), Artha (meaning), and Jnana (knowl- 
edge). In the language of physiology they are called the 
ethereal vibration, the motion in the nerve and brain, and 
the mental reaction. Now these, though distinct processes, 
have become mixed up in such a fashion as to become 
quite indistinct. In fact, we cannot now perceive any of 
these, we only perceive their combined effect, what we 
call the external object. Every act of perception includes 
these three, and there is no reason why we should not 
be able to distinguish them. 

When, by the previous preparations, it becomes strong 
and controlled, and has the power of finer perception, 
the mind should be employed in meditation. This 
meditation must begin with gross objects and slowly rise 
to finer, and finer, until it becomes objectless. The mind 
should first be employed in perceiving the external causes 
of sensations, then the internal motions, and then its own 
reaction. When it has succeeded in perceivihg the 
external causes of sensations by themselves, the mind will 
acquire the power of perceiving all fine material existences, 
all fine bodies and forms. When it can succeed in per- 
ceiving the motions «inside by themselves, it will gain the 
control of all mental waves, in itself or in others, even 
before they have translated themselves into physical 
energy ; and when he will be able to perceive the mental 
reaction by itself the Yogi will acquire the knowledge of 
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everything, as every sensible object, and every thought, 
is the result of this reaction. Then will he have seen 
the veiy foundations of his mind, and it will be under his 
perfect control. DifiFerent powers will come to the Yogi, 
and if he yields to the temptations of any one of these 
the road to his further progress will be barred. Such is 
the evil of ifkning after enjoyments. But if he is strong 
enough to reject even these miraculous powers, he will 
attain to the goal of Yoga, the complete suppression of 
the waves in the ocean of the mind. Then the glory of 
the soul, undisturbed by the distractions of the mind, or 
motions of the body, will shine in its full effulgence ; and 
the Yogi will find himself as he is and as he always was, 
the essence of knowledge, the immortal, the all-pervading. 

Samddhi is the property of every human being — ^nay, 
every animal. From the lowest animal to the highest 
angel, some time or other, each one will have to come 
to that state, and then, and then alone, will real religion 
begin for him. Until then we only struggle towards that 
stage. There is no difference now between us and those 
who have no religion, because we have no experience. 
What is concentration good for, save to bring us to this 
experience ? Elach one of the steps to attain Samddhi has 
been reasoned out, properly adjusted, scientifically 
organised, and, when faithfully practised, will surely lead 
us to the desired end. Then will all sorrows cease, all 
miseries vanish ; the seeds of actions will be burned, and 
the soul will be free for ever. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


RAJA- YOGA IN BRIEF 

The following is a summary of Raja-Yoga freely 
translated from the Kurma-Purana, 

Hie fire of Yoga bums the cage of sin that is around 
a man. Knowledge becomes purified and Nirvana is 
directly obtained. From Yoga comes knowledge ; knowl- 
edge again helps the Yogi, He who combines in himself 
both Yoga and knowledge, with him the Lord is pleased. 
Those that practise Mah&yoga, either once a day, or twice 
a day, or thrice, or always, know them to be gods. Yoga 
is divided into two parts. One is called Abhdva, and the 
other Mahdyoga, Where one's self is meditated upon as 
zero, and bereft of quality, that is called Abhdva. That 
in which one sees the self as full of bliss and bereft of 
all impurities, and one with God, is called Mahdyoga. 
The Yogi, by each one, realises his Self. The other Yogas 
that we read and hear of, do not deserve to be ranked 
with the excellent Mahdyoga in which the Yogi finds 
himself and the whole universe as God. This is the 
highest of all Yogas. 

Yama, Niyama, Asana, Prdndydma, Pratydhdra, 
Dhdrand, Dhydna and Samddhi, are the steps in Rdja- 
Yoga, of which, non-injury, truthfulness, non-covetousness, 
chastity, not receiving anything from another, are called 
Yama ; it purifies the mind, the Chitta. Never producing 
pain by thought, word, and deed, in any living being, is 
what is called Ahimad, non-injury. There is no virtue 
higher than non-injury. There is no happiness higher than 
what a man obtains by this attitude of npn-offensiveness 
to all creation. By tmth we attain fruits of work. Through 
truth everything is attained ; in truth eveiything is estab- 
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lished. Relating facts as they are : this is truth. Not 
taking others' goods by stealth or by force, is called 
Aaieyam, non-covetousness. Chastity in thought, word, 
and deed, always, and in all conditions, is what is called 
Brahmacharya. Not receiving any present from anybody, 
even when one is suffering terribly, is what is called 
A parigrahoJgiffhe idea is, when a man receives a gift from 
another, hisTieart becomes impure, he becomes low, he 
loses his independence, he becomes bound and attached. 
The following are helps to success in Yoga, Niyama, 
regular habits and observances ; Tapaa, austerity ; 
So&dhyaya, study ; Sanioaha, contentment ; Saucham, 
purity ; Isvara-prartidhana, worshipping God. Fasting, 
or in other ways controlling the body, is called physical 
Tapaa. 

Repeating the Vedas, and other Mantras, by which 
the Sattva material in the body is purified, is called study, 
Svddhydya. There are three sorts of repetitions of these 
Mantras, One is called the verbal, another semi-verbal, 
and the third mental. The verbal or audible is the lowest, 
and the inaudible is the highest of all. The repetition 
which is loud is the verbal ; the next one is where only the 
lips move, but no sound is heard. Tbe inaudible repeti- 
tion of the Mantra, accompanied with the thinking of its 
meaning, is called the "mental repetition," and is the 
highest. The sages have said that there are two sorts of 
purification, external and internal. The purification for 
the body by water, earth, or other materials is the external 
purification, as bathing, etc. Purification of the mind by 
truth, and by all the other virtues, is what is called internal 
purification. Both are necessary. It is not sufficient that 
a man should be internally pure and externally diity. 
When bjth are not attainable the internal purity is the 
better, but no one will be a yogi until he has both. 

Worship of God is by praise, by thought, by devotion. 
W-y-have spoken about Yama and Niyama. The next is 
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Aaana (posture). The only thinf? to understand about it 
is leaving the body free, holding the chest, shoulders, and 
head straight. Then comes Pr&n&y&ma, Prana means the 
vital forces in one's own body, 6ydma means controlling 
them. There are three sorts of PrdnSySma, the very 
simple, the middle, and the very high. PrSndySma is 
divided into three parts ; filling, restraining s|||||^ emptying. 
When you begin with twelve seconds it is the lowest 
PrSndySma ; when you begin with twenty-four seconds it 
is the middle Prdndydma ; that Pranayama is the' best 
which begins with thirty-six seconds. In the lowest kind 
of Pran&ydma there is perspiration, in the medium kind, 
quivering of the body, and in the highest Prdndydma 
levitation of the body and influx of great bliss. There is 
a Mantra called the Gayatri. It is a very holy verse of the 
Vedas. “We meditate on the glory of that Being who has 
produced this universe ; may He enlighten our minds." 
Om is joined to it at the beginning and the end. In one 
Prdndydma repeat three Gdyatris. In all books they speak 
of Prdndydma being divided into Rechaka (rejecting or 
exhaling), Puraka (inhaling), and Kumhhaka (restraining, 
stationary). The Indriyaa, the organs of the senses, are 
acting outwards and coming in contact with external objects. 
Bringing them under the control of the will is what is 
called Pratydhdra or gathering towards oneself. 

Fixing the mind on the lotus of the heart, or on the 
centre of the head, is what is called Dhdrand. Limited to 
one spot, making that spot the base, a particular kind of 
mental waves rises ; these are not swallowed up by other 
kinds of waves, but by degrees become prominent, while 
all the others recede and finally disappear ; next the multi- 
plicity of these waves gives place to unity and one wave 
only is left in the mind, this is Dhydnd, meditation. When 
no basis is necessary, when the whole of the mind has 
become one wave, oneformedness, it is called Samddhi. 
Bereft of all help from places and centres, only the mean- 
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ing of the thought is present. If the mind can be fixed 
on the centre for twelve seconds it will be a Dh6ran6, 
twelve such DhdranSa will be a Dhydna, M^d twelve such 
DhySnaa will be a Sam6dhL 

Where there is fire, or in water, or on ground which 
is strewn with dry leaves, where there are many ant-hills, 
where ther^are wild animals, or danger, where four streets 
meet, where there is too much noise, where there are 
many wicked persons. Yoga must not be practised. This 
applies more particularly to India. Do not practise when 
the body feels very lazy or ill, or when the mind is very 
miserable and sorrowful. Go to a place which is well 
hidden, and where people do not come to disturb you. 
Do not choose dirty places. Rather choose beautiful 
scenery, or a room in your own house which is beautiful. 
When you practise, first salute all the ancient Yogis, and 
your own Guru, and God, and then begin. 

Dhyana is spoken of, and a few examples are given of 
what to meditate upon. Sit straight, and look at the tip of 
your nose. Later on we shall come to know how that con- 
centrates the mind, how by controlling the two optic nerves 
one advances a long way towards the control of the arc of 
reaction, and so to the control of the will. Here are a few 
specimens of meditation. Imagine a lotus upon the top of 
the head, several inches up, and virtue as its centre, the 
stalk as knowledge. The eight petals of the lotus are the 
eight powers of the Yogi- Inside, the stamens and pistils 
are renunciation. If the Yogi refuses the external powers 
he will come to salvation. So the eight petals of the lotus 
are the eight powers, but the internal stamens and pistils 
are extreme renunciation, the renunciation of all these 
pow^* Inside of that lotus think of the Golden One, the 
Alm^l^ the Intcmgible, He whose name is Om, the In- 
expnjteible, surrounded with effulgent light. Meditate on 
that. Another meditation is given. Think of a ipace in 
your heart* and in the midst of that space think that a 
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flame is burning. Think of that flame as your own soul 
and inside the flame is another effulgent light and that is 
the Soul of yoiir soul, God. Meditate upon that in the 
heart. Chastity, non-injury, forgiving even the greatest 
enemy, truth, faith in the Lord, these are all di^erent 
VriUis. Be not afraid if you are not perfect in all of these ; 
work, they will come. He who has given up^all attach- 
ment, all fear, and all anger, he whose whole soul has 
gone unto the Lord, he who has taken ribfuge in the Lord, 
whose heart has become purified, with whatsoever desire 
he comes to the Lord He will grant that to him. Therefore 
worship Him through knowledge, love, or renunciation. 

“He is My beloved worshipper, he is My beloved 
Bhakfa, who hates none, who is the friend of all, who is 
merciful to all, who has nothing of his own, who is free 
from egotism, who is even-minded in pain and pleasure, 
who is forbearing, who is always satisfied, who works 
always in Yoga, whose self has become controlled, whose 
will is firm, whose mind and intellect are given up unto 
Me, know that he is My beloved Bhakjta, Fronv. whom 
comes no disturbance, who cannot be disturbed by others, 
who is free from joy, anger, fear, and anxiety. Such a^ 
one is My beloved. He who does not depend on any- 
thing, pure, active, giving up all, who does not care 
whether good comes or evil, never becomes miserable ; 
who is the same in praise or in blame, with a silent, 
thoughtful mind, blessed with what little comes in his way, 
homel^s, he who has no home, the whole world is his 

home, steady in his ideas, such a one becomes a Yogi/’ 

* « « 

There was a great god-sage called Narada. Just as 
there are sages among mankind, great Yogis, so there are 
great Yogis among the gods. Narada was a good /^Vogi', 
and very great. He travelled ever3rwhere. One day he 
was passing through a forest, and saw a man who had 
been meditating until' the white ants had built a huge 
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mound round his body ; he had been sitting in that posi- 
tion so long. He said to Narada, “Where are you going?*’ 
Narada replied, *‘I am going to heaven.*’ “Then ask God 
when He will be merciful to me ; when I shall attain 
freedom.” Further on Narada saw another man. He 
was jumping about, singing, dancing, and said, “Oh 
Narada. where are you going?” His voice and his 
gestures were wild. Narada said, “1 am going to heaven.” 
“Then, ask when I shall be free.” Narada went on. In 
the course of time he came again by the same road, and 
there was the man who had been meditating with the ant- 
hill round him. He said, *‘Oh Narada, did you ask the 
Lord about me?” “Oh, yes.” “What did He say?” 
“The Lord told me that you would attain freedom in four 
more births.” Then the man began to weep and wail, 
and said, “1 have meditated until an ant-hill has grown 
around me, and 1 have four more births yet!” Narada 
went to the other man. “Did you ask my question?” 
“Oh, yes. Do you see this tamarind tree? I have to tell 
you that as many leaves as there are on that tree, so many 
times you shall be born, and then you shall attain free- 
dom.” The man began to dance for joy, and said, “I 
shall have freedom after such a short time!” A voice 
came, “My child, you will have freedom this minute.” 
That was the reward for his perseverance. He was ready 
to work through all those births, nothing discouraged him. 
But the first man felt that even four more births were too 
long. Only perseverance like that of the man who was 
willing to wait aeons brings about the highest result. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Before going into the Yoga Aphorisms I shall try to 
discuss one great question, upon which rests the whole 
theory of religion for the Yogis. It seems the consensus 
of opinion of the great minds of the world, and it has been 
nearly demonstrated by researches into physical nature, 
that we are the outcome and manifestation of an absolute 
condition, back of our present relative condition, and are 
going forward, to return to that absolute. This being 
granted, the question is, which is better, the absolute or 
this state ? There are not wanting people who think that 
this manifested state is the highest state of man. Thinkers 
of great calibre are of the opinion that we are manifesta- 
tions of undifferentiated being, and the differentiated state 
is higher than the absolute. They imagine that in the 
absolute there cannot be any quality, that it must be 
insensate, dull, and lifeless, that only this life can be en- 
V joyed, and therefore we must cling to it. First of all we 
want to inquire into other solutions of life. There was an 
old solution that man after death remained the same, that 
all his good sides, minus his evil sides, remained for ever. 
Logically stated this means that man's goal is the world ; 
this world carried a stage higher, and eliminated of its 
evils is the state they call heaven. This theory, on the 
face of it, is absurd and puerile, because it cannot be. 
There cannot be good without evil, or evil without good. 
To live in a world where it is all good and no evil is what 
Sanskrit logicians call a "dream in the air." Another 
theory in modem times has been presented by several 
schools, that man’s destiny is to go on always improving. 
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always struggling towards, but never reaching the goal. 
This statement, though apparently very nice, is also 
absurd, because there is no such thing as motion in a 
straight line. Every motion is in a circle. If you can 
take up a stone, and project it into space, and then live 
long enough, that stone, if it meets with no obstruction, 
will come back exactly to your hand. A straight line, 
infinitely projected, must end in a circle. Therefore, this 
idea that the destiny of man is progressing ever forward 
and forward, and never stopping, is absurd. Although 
extraneous to the subject, I may remark that this idea ex- 
plains the ethical theory that you must not hate, and must 
love. Because, just as in the case of electricity, the modem 
theory is that the power leaves the dynamo and completes 
the circle back to the dynamo, so with hate and love ; they 
must come back to the source. Therefore do not hate 
anybody, because that hatred which comes out from you, 
must, in the long run, come back to you. If you love, 
that love will come back to you, completing the circuit. 
It is as certain as can be, that every bit of hatred that goes 
out of the heart of a man comes back to him in full force, 
nothing can stop it ; similarly every impulse of love comes 
back to him. On other and practical grounds we see that 
the theory of eternal progression is untenable, for destruc- 
tion is the goal of everything earthly. All our struggles 
and hopes and fears and joys, what will they lead to ? We 
will all end in death. Nothing is so certain as this. Where, 
then, is this motion in a straight line, — this infinite pro- 
gression? It is only going out to a distance, and coming 
back to the centre from which it started. See how, from 
nebulae, the sun, moon, and stars are produced ; then 
tl|Mey dissolve and go back to nebulae. The same is being 
done everywhere. The plant takes material from the 
earth, dti&olves, and gives it back. Every form in this world 
is taken out of surroundi^ atoms and goes back to these 
atoms. It cannot be that the same law acts ditferendy in 
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different places. Law is uniform. Nothing is more certain 
than that. If this is the law of nature, it also applies to 
thought. Thought will dissolve and go back to its origin. 
Whether we w'll it or not we shall have to return to our 
origin, which is called God or Absolute. We all came 
from God, and we are all bound to go back to God ; call 
that by any name you like, God, Absolute or Nature, the* 
fact remains the same. **From whom all this universe 
oomes out. in whom all that is born lives, and to whom 
all returns.** This is one fact that is certain. Nature 
works on the same plan ; what is being worked out in one 
sphere is repeated in millions of spheres. What you see 
with the planets, the same will it be with this earth, with 
men and with all. Tlie huge wave is a mighty compound 
of small waves, it may be of millions ; the life of the whole 
world is a compound of millions of little lives, and the 
death of the whole world is the compound of the deaths 
of these millions of little beings. 

Now the question arises, is going back to God the 
higher state, or not? Tlie philosophers of the Yoga school 
emphatically answer that it is. They say that man’s pres- 
ent state is a degeneration ; there is no one religion on 
the face of the earth which says that man is an improve- 
ment. The idea is that his beginning is perfect and pure, 
that he degenerates until he cannot degenerate further, 
and that there must come a time when he shoots upward 
again to complete the circle ; the circle must be described. 
However low he may go, he must ultimately take the up- 
ward bend and go back to the original source, which is 
God. Man comes from God in the beginning, in the middle 
he becomes man, and in the end he goes back to God. 
This is the method of putting it in the Dualistic form. The 
Monistic form is that man is God, and goes back«to Him 
again. If our present state is the higher one, then why 
is there so much horror and misery, and why is there an 
end to it? If this is the 'higher state, why does it end? 
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That which corrupts and degenerates cannot be the highest 
state. Why should it be so diabolical, so unsatisfying? 
It is only excusable, inasmuch as, through it, we are taking 
a higher groove ; we have to pass through it in order to 
become regenerate again. Put a seed into the ground and 
it disintegrates, dissolves after a time, and out of that 
dissolution comes the splendid tree. Every soul must 
disintegrate to become God. So it follows that the sooner 
we get out of this state we call “man,** the better for us. 
Is it by committing suicide that we get out of this state? 
Not at all. That will be making it worse. Torturing our- 
selves, or condemning the world, is not the way to get 
out. We have to pass through the Slough of Despond, 
and the sooner we are through, the better. It must always 
be remembered that rfian-state is not the highest state. 

The really difficult part to understand is that this state, 
the Absolute, which has been called the highest, is not. as 
some fear, that of the zoophite, or of the stone. According 
to them there are only two states of existence, one of the 
stone, and the other of thought. What right have they to 
limit existence to these two? Is there not something in- 
finitely superior to thought > The vibrations of light, when 
they are very low, we do not see ; when they become a 
little more intense they become light to us ; when they be- 
come still more intense we do not see them ; it is dark to 
us. Is the darkness in the end the same darkness as in 
the beginning? Certainly not ; they are different as the 
two ooles. Is the thoughtlessness of the stone the same as 
the thoughtlessness of God? Certainly not. God does 
not think ; He does not reason. Why should He? Is 
anything unknown to Him, that He should reason? The 
stone cannot reason ; God does not. Such is the differ- 
ence. These philosophers think it is awful if we go beyond 
thought ; they find nothing beyond thought. 

There are much higher states of existence beyond rea- 
soning. It is really beyond the intellect that the first state 
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of religious life is to be found. When you step beyond 
thought and intellect and all reasoning, then you have made 
the first step towards God ; and that is the beginning of life. 
What is commonly called life is but an embryo state. 

Tlie next question will be, what proof is there that the 
state beyond thought and reasoning is the highest state? 
In the first place, all the great men of the world, much 
greater than those that only talk, men who moved the 
world, men who never thought of any selfish ends what- 
ever, have declared that this life is but a little stage on the 
way towards Infinity which is beyond. In the second 
place, they not only say so, but show the way to every one, 
explain their methods, that all can follow in their steps. 
In the third place, there is no other way left. There is no 
other explanation. Taking for granted that there is no 
higher state, why are we going through this circle all the 
time ; what reason can explain the world? The sensible 
world will be the limit to our knowledge if we cannot go 
farther, if we must not ask for anything more. This is 
what is called agnosticism. But what reason is there to 
believe in the testimony of the senses? 1 would call that 
man a true agnostic who would stand still in the street and 
die. If reason is all in all it leaves us no place to stand on 
this side of nihilism. If a man is agnostic of everything 
but money, fame and name, he is only a fraud. Kant has 
proved beyond all doubt that we cannot penetrate beyond 
the tremendous dead wall called reason. But that is the 
very first idea upon which all Indian thought takes its stand, 
and dares to seek, and succeeds in finding something higher 
than reason, where alone the explanation of the present 
state is to be found. This is the value of the study of 
something that will take us beyond the world. **Thou art 
our father, and wilt take us to the other shore of this ocean 
of ignorance'* : that is the science of religion, nothing else. 


I— N 



THE YOGA APHORISMS. 

CHAPTER 1 

CONCENTRATION : ITS SPIRITUAL USES 

^ II i II 

1. Now concentration is explained. 

II ^ H 

2. Yoga is restraining the mind-stuff (Chitta) 
from taking various forms (Vrittis). 

A good deal of explanation is necessary here. We 
have to understand what Chiita is, and what the Vrittis 
are. I have eyes. Eyes do not see. Take away the 
brain centre which is in the head, the eyes will still be 
there, the retinae complete, as also the pictures of objects 
on them, and yet the eyes will not see. So the eyes are 
only a secondary instrument, not the organ of vision. The 
organ of vision is in a nerve centre of the brain. The two 
eyes will not be sufficient. Sometimes a man is asleep 
with his eyes open. Tlie light is there and the picture is 
there, but a third thing is necessary ; the mind must be 
joined to the organ. The eye is the external instrument ; 
we need also the brain centre and the agency of the mind. 
Carriages roll down a street and you do not hear them. 
Why^? Because your mind has not attached itself to the 
organ of hearing. First, there is the instrument, then 
there is the organ, and third, the mind attachment to these 
two. "The mind takes the impression farther in, and pre- 
sents it to the determiniiri^ faculty— Buddhf-^which reacts. 
Along with this reaction ^lishes the idea of egoism. Then 
this mixture of action soul reaction is presented to the 
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Puruaha, the real Soul, who perceives an object in this 
mixture. The organs {Indriyaa), together with the mind 
(Manaa), the determinative faculty (Buddht^, and egoism 
{Ahamkdra) form the group called the AtUghkarana (the 
internal instrument). They are but various processes in 
the mind-stuff, called Chitta. The waves of thought in the 
Chitta are called Vrittia (literally “whirlpool*’). What is 
thought ? Thought is a force, as is gravitation or repulsion. 
From the infinite store-house of force in nature, the instru- 
ment called Chitta takes hold of some, absorbs it and sends 
it out as thought. Force is supplied to us through food, 
and out of that food the body obtains the power of motion, 
etc. Others, the finer forces, it throws out in what we call 
thought. So We see that the mind is not intelligent ; yet 
it appears to be intelligent. Why? Because the intelligent 
soul is behind it. You are the only sentient being ; mind 
is only the instrument through which you catch the external 
world. Take this book ; as a book it does not exist out- 
side, what exists outside is unknown and unknowable. 
The unknowable furnishes the suggestion that gives a blow 
to the mind and the mind gives out the reaction in the 
form of a book, in the same manner as when a stone^ii 
thrown into the water, the water is thrown against it in 
the form of waves. The real universe is the occasion of 
the reaction of the mind. A book form, or an elephant 
form, or a man form, is not outside ; all that we know is 
our mental reaction from the outer suggestion. * 'Matter is 
the permanent possibility of sensations,” said JoRn Stuart 
Mill. It is only the suggestion that is outside. Take an 
oyster for example. You know how pearls are made. 
A parasite gets inside the shell and causes irritation, and 
the oyster throws a sort of enamelling round it, and this 
makes the pearl. The universe of experience is our own 
enamel, so to say, and the realHNmiverse is the parasite 
serving as t^ucleus. The ordinary man will never under- 
stand it, becauie, when he tries: to do so. he throws ovtt 
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an enamel • end sees only his own enamel. Now we under- 
stand what is meant by these Vrittia. The real man is 
behind the mind ; the mind is the instrument in his hands ; 
it is his intelligence that is percolating through the mind. 
It is only when you stand behind the mind that it becomes 
intelligent. When man gives it up it falls to pieces, and is 
nothing* Tlius you understand what is meant by Chitta, 
It is the mind-stuff, and Vrittia are the waves and ripples 
rising in it when external causes impinge on it. Tliese 
Vrittia are our universe. 

The bottom of a lake we cannot see, because its sur- 
face is covered with ripples. It is only possible for us to 
catch a glimpse of the bottom, when the ripples have 
subsided, and the water is calm. If the water is muddy, 
or is agitated all the time, the bottom will not be seen, if 
it is clear, and there are no waves, we shall see the bottom. 
The bottom of the lake is our own true Self ; the lake is 
the Chitta, and the waves the Vrittia. Again the mind is 
in three states, one of which is darkness, called Tamaa, 
found in brutes and idiots ; it only acts to injure. No 
other idea comes into that state of mind. Then there is 
the active state of mind, Rajaa, whose chief motives are 
power and enjoyment. *‘I will be powerful and rule 
others.** Tlien there is the state called SaWoa, serenity, 
calmness, in which the waves cease, and the water of the 
mind-lake becomes clear. It is not inactive, but rather 
intensely active. It is the greatest manifestation of power 
to be calm. It is easy to be active. Let the reins go, and 
the horses will run away with you. Any one can do that, 
but he who can stop the plungin|^ horses is the strong man. 
Which requires the greater strength, letting go, or 
restraining? TTie calm man is not the man who is dull. 
You r .ust not mistake Sattoa for dullness, or laziness. The 
calm man is the one who has control over the mind wavers. 
Activity is the manifestation of inferior streng|j|, calmness, 
of the superior. 
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The Chitta is always trying to get back to its natural 
pure state, but the organs draw it out. To restrain it, to 
check this outward tendency, and to start it on the return 
journey to the essence of intelligence is the first step in 
Yoga, because only in this way can the Chitta get into its 
proper course. 

Although the Chitta is in every animal, from the lowest 
to the highest, it is only in the human form that we find 
it as the intellect. Until the mind-stuff can take the form 
of intellect it is not possible for it to return through all these 
steps, and liberate the soul. Immediate salvation is im- 
possible for the cow or the dog. although they have mind, 
because their Chitta cannot as yet take that form which we 
call intellect. 

The Chitta manifests itself in the following forms— 
scattering, darkening, gathering, one-pointed and concen- 
trated. The 'scattering* form is activity. Its tendency is 
to manifest in the form of pleasure or of pain. The 
'darkening* form is dullness which tends to injury. The 
commentator says, the first form is natural to the Deoas, 
the angels, and the second to the demons. The 'gather- 
ing* form is when it struggles to centre itself. The 'one- 
pointed* form is when it tries to concentrate and the 'con- 
centrated* form is what brings us to Samddhi. 

7I5T 55 : II ^ II 

3. At that time (the time of concentration) the 
seer (Purusha) rests in his own (unmodified) state. 

As soon as th^ waves have stopped, and the lake has 
become quiet, we seS tisrtottom. So with the mindl when 
it is calm, we see what our own nature is ; we do not mix 
ourselves but remain our own selves. 

II 8 II 

4 . At other times (other than that of concen- 
tration) the seer is identified with the modifications. 
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For instance, some one blames me ; thjs produces a 
modification, Vritti, in my mind, and 1 identify msrself with 
it, and the result is misery. 

arro: uvrar: ftrer ii ^ ii 

3. There are five classes of modifications, 
(some) painful and (others) not painful. 

II 4 II 

6. (These are) right knowledge, indiscrimi- 
nation, verbal delusion, sleep and memory. 

H<aHaigwMHW T; ii o n 

7. Direct perception, inference, and competent 
evidence, are proofs. 

When two of our perceptions do not contradict each 
other we call it proof. I hear something, and if it con- 
tradicts something already perceived, I begin to fight it out, 
and do not believe it. There are also three kinds of proof. 
Direct perception, PraiyaJ^sham, whatever we see and feel, 
is proof, if there has been nothing to delude the senses. I 
see the world ; that is sufficient proof that it exists. Se- 
condly, Anum&na, inference ; you see a sign, and from 
the sign you come to the thing signified. Thirdly, 
Apiavakyam, the direct perception of the Yogis, of those 
who have seen the truth. We are all of us struggling to- 
waids knowledge, but you and 1 have to struggle hard, and 
come to knowledge through a long tedious process of rea- 
soning, but the Yogi, the pure one, has gone beyond all 
this;' Before his mirtd, the past and present, and the 
future, are alike, one book for him to read ; he does not 
require to go through the tedious processes for knowledge 
we. have ':o ; his words are proof, because he sees knowl- 
edge in himself. These, for instance, are the authors of 
the sacred scriptures; therefore the scriptures are ^ proof. 
If any such persons are living now their words will be proof. 
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Other philosophers go into long discussions, about Af>ta- 
vAkyam and they say, what is the proof of their words? 
The proof is their direct perception. Because whatever I 
see is proof, and whatever you see is proof, if it does not 
contradict any past knowledge. There is knowledge 
beyond the senses, and whenever it does not contradict 
reason and past human experience, that knowledge is 
proof. Any madman may come into this room and say he 
sees angels around him ; that would not be proof. In the 
first place, it must be true knowledge, and secondly, it must 
not contradict past knowledge, and thirdly, it must depend 
upon the character of the man who gives it out. I hear it 
said that the character of the man is not of so mUch import- 
ance as what he may say ; we must first hear what he says. 
This may be true in other things ; a man may be wicked, 
and yet make an astronomical dicovery. but in religion it 
is different, because no impure man will ever have the 
power to reach the truths of religion. Therefore, we have 
first of all to see that the man who declares himself to be 
an Apia is a perfectly unselfish and holy person ; secondly, 
that he has reached beyond the senses, and thirdly, what he 
says does not contradict the past knowledge of humanity. 
Any new discovery of truth does not contradict the past 
truth, but fits into it. And fourthly, that truth must have 
a possibility of verification. If a man says, “I have seen a 
vision,” and tells me that 1 have no right to see it, 1 
believe him not. Every one must have the power to see 
it for himself. No one who sells his knowledge is an 
Apia, All these conditions must be fulfilled ; you must 
first see that^he ipan is pure, and that he has no selfish 
motive ; that he has no thirst for gain or fame. Secondly, 
he must show that he is super-conscious. Thirdly, he must 
give us something that we cannot get from our senses, and 
which is for the benefit of the .world. And we must see 
that it does not contradict other truths ; if it contradicts 
other scientific truths reject it at once. Fourthly, the man 
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should never be singular : he should only represent what 
all men can attain. The three sorts of proof are. then, 
direct sense perception, inference, and the words of an 
Apia. I cannot translate this word into English. It is 
not the word *inspired,' because inspiration is believed to 
come from outside, while this knowledge comes from the 
man himself. The literal meaning is “attained.** 

n<n4'4t II c II 

8. Indiscrimination is false knowledge not 
established in real nature. 

The next class of VriWs that arise is mistaking one 
thing for another, as a piece of mother-of-pearl is taken 
for a piece of silver. 

ii £- ii 

9. Verbal delusion follows from words having 
no (corresponding) reality. 

There is another class of Vrittis called Vil^alpa. A 
word is uttered, and we do not wait to consider its mean- 
ing ; we jump to a conclusion immediately. It is the sign 
of weakness of the Chitta. Now you can understand the 
theory of restraint. The weaker the man the less he has 
of restraint. Examine yourselves always by that test. 
When you are going to be angry or miserable, reason it 
out, how it is that some news that is come to you is 
throwing your mind into Vritiis. 

^nTT^-waim^g i T ii ii 

10. Sleep is a Vritti which embraces the feel- 
ing of voidness. 

The next class of Vrittia is called sleep and dream. 
When we awake we know that we have been sleeping ; 
we can only have memory of perception. That which 
we do not perceive we never can have ai^ memory of. 
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Every reaction is a wave in the lake. Now, if, during 
sleep, the mind had no waves, it would have no percep- 
tions, positive or negative, and, therefore, we would not 
remember the^i. The very reason of our remembering 
sleep is that during sleep there was a certain class of waves 
in the mind. Memory is another class of Vrittis which is 
called SmritL 

ii ? ? ii 

1 1 . Memory is when (Vrittis of) perceived 
subjects do not slip away (and through impressions 
come back to consciousness). 

Memory can come from direct perception, false knowl- 
edge, verbal delusion and sleep. For instance, you hear 
a word. That word is like a stone thrown into the lake of 
the Chiita : it causes a ripple, and that ripple rouses a 
series of ripples : this is memory. So in sleep. When the 
peculiar kind of ripple called sleep, throws the Chitta into 
a ripple of memory, it is called a dream. Dream is another 
form of the ripple which in the waking state is called 
memory. 

ii ii 

12. Their control is by practice and non- 
attachment. . 

The mind, to have non-attachment, must be clear, good 
and rational. Why should we practise? Because each 
action is like the pulsations quivering over the surface of 
the lake. The vibration dies out, and what is left? The 
Samakaras, the impressions. When a large number of these 
impressions is left on the mind they coalesce, and become 
a habit. It is said, *habit is second nature': it is 'first* 
nature also, and the whole nature of man ; ever3rthing that 
we are is the result of habit. That gives us consolation, 
because, if it is only habit, we can make and unmake it 
at any time. The Samsk&raa are left by thdUe vibrations 
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passing out of our mind, each one of them leaving ita 
result. Our character is the sum-total of these marks, and. 
according as some particular wave prevails one takes that 
tone. If good prevail one becomes good, if wickedness^ 
one becomes wicked, if joyfulness, one becomes happy. 
The only remedy for bad habits is counter habits ; all the 
bad habits that have left their impressions are to be con- 
trolled by good habits. Go on doing good, thinking holy 
thoughts continuously ; that is the only way to suppress 
base impressions. Never say any man is hopeless, because 
he only represents a character, a bundle of habits, which 
can be checked by new and better ones. Character is 
repeated habits, and repeated habits alone can reform 
character. 

^ u n 

13. Continuous struggle to keep them (the 
Vrittis) perfectly restrained is practice. 

What is the practice? The attempt to restrain the 
mind in Chitta form, to prevent its goincr out into waves. 

^ II ?8 II 

14. It becomes firmly grounded by long 
constant efforts with great love (for the end to be 
attained). 

Restraint does not come in one day, but by long con- 
tinued practice. 

V 1 5. That effect which comes to those who have 
given up their thirst after objects either seen or heard, 
and which wills to control the objects, is non- 
attachment. 

Two motive-powers of our actions are (I) What we 
see omselve*' : (2) The experience of others. These two 
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forces throw the mind, the lake, into various waves. 
Renunciation is the power of battling against these forces 
and holding the mind in check. Their renunciation is 
what we want. I am passing through a street, and a man 
comes and takes away my watch. That is my own 
experience. I see it myself, and it immediately throws 
my Chitta into a wave, taking the form of anger. Allow 
not that to come. If you cannot prevent that, you are 
nothing ; if you can, you have Vair6gyam, Again, the 
experience of the worldly-minded teaches us that sense 
enjoyments are the highest ideal. These are tremendous 
temptations. To deny them, and not allow the mind to 
come to a wave form with regard to them, is renunciation ; 
to control the twofold motive powers arising from my own 
experience, and from the experience of others and thus 
prevent the Chiita from being governed by them, is 
Vairagyam. These should be controlled by me, and not 
I by them. This sort of mental strength is called renuncia- 
tion. Vairagyam is the only way to freedom. 

?RT tpc II li II 

16. That is extreme non-attachment which 
gives up even the qualities » and comes from the 
knowledge of (the real nature of) the Purusha. 

It is the highest manifestation of the power of Vair6g^ 
yam when it takes away even our attraction towards, the 
qualities. We have first to understand what the Purusha, 
the Self, is, and what are the qualities. According to Yoga 
philosophy the whole of nature consists of three qualities 
or forces ; one is called Tamas, another Rajas and the 
third Saitva, These three qualities manifest themselves 
in the physical world as darkness or inactivity ; attraction 
or repulsion ; and equilibrium of the two. Everything 
that is in nature, all manifestations, are combinations and 
recombinations of these three forces. Nature ^|tes bem 
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divided into varioua categories by the Sankhyai ; the Self 
of man is beyond all these, beyond nature. It is effulgent, 
pure and perfect. Whatever of intelligence we see in 
nature is but the reflection of this Self upon nature. Nature 
itself is insentient. You must remember that the word 
nature also includes the mind ; mind is in nature ; thought 
is in nature ; from thought, down to the grossest form of 
matter, everything is in nature, the manifestation of nature. 
TTiis nature has covered the Self of man, and when nature 
takes away the covering the Self appears in Its own glory. 
The non-attachment, as described in Aphorism 15 (as being 
control of objects or nature) is the greatest help towards 
manifesting the Self. The next Aphorism defines Samadhi, 
perfect concentration, which is the goal of the Yogi. 



II II 


17. The concentration called right knowledge 
is that which is followed by reasoning, discrimi* 
nation, bliss, unqualified egoism. 


Samadhi is divided into two varieties. One is called 
the Samprajnaia, and the other the Aaamprajndta. In the 
Samprajnata Samadhi come all the powers of controlling 
nature. It is of four varieties. The first variety is called 
the Savitarkci, when the mind meditates upon an object 
again and again, by isolating it from other objects. There 
are two sorts of objects for meditation in the twenty-five 
categories of the Sankhyaa, (1) the twenty-four insentient 
categories of Nature, and (2) the one sentient Puraaha, 
This part of Yoga is based entirely on Sankhya Philosophy, 
about which I have already told you. As you will remem- 
ber, egoism and will, and mind, have a common basis, 
the ChiJa or the mind-stuff, out of which they are all 
manufactured. This mind-stuff takes in the forces of 
nature, and projects them as thought. There must be 
something, again, where both force and matter are one. 
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This is called At^yakfam, the unmanifested state of nature 
before creation, and to which, after the end of a cycle* 
the whole of nature returns, to come out again after 
another period. Beyond that is the Puruaha, the essence 
of intelligence. Knowledge is power, and as soon as we 
begin to know a thing we get power over, it ; so also, when 
the mind begins to meditate on the different elements it 
gains power over them. That sort of meditation where 
the external gross elements are the objects is called 
Saoitark,a. Vitarko means question. Savitarl^a, with- 
question. Questioning the elements, as it were, that they 
may give up their truths and their powers to the man who 
meditates upon them. There is no liberation in getting 
powers. It is a worldly search after enjoyments, and there 
is no enjoyment in this life ; all search for enjoyment is 
vain ; this is the old. old lesson which man finds so hard 
to learn. When he does learn it, he gets out of the 
universe and becomes free. The possession of what are 
called occult powers is only intensifying the world, and 
in the end. intensifying suffering. Though as a scientist. 
Patanjali is bound to point out the possibilities of this 
science, he never misses an opportunity to warn us against 
these powers. 

Again, in the very same meditation, when one 
struggles to take the elements out of time and space, and 
think of them as they are, it is called Nirvitark.a, without- 
question. AVhen the meditation goes a step higher, and 
takes the Tanmatras as its object, and thinks of them as 
in time and space, it is called Savichara, with-discrimina- 
tion, and when in the same meditation one elimmates time 
and space, and thinks of the fine elements as they are, it is 
called Niroichdra, without-discrimination. The next step 
is when the elements are given up, both gross and fine, and 
the object of meditation is the interior organ, the thinking 
organ. When the thinking organ is thought of as bereft 
of the qualities of activity and dullness, it is then callqd 
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SAnanda, the blissful Samddhi. When the mind itself is 
the object of meditation, when meditation becomes veiy 
ripe and concentrated, when all ideas of the gross and fine 
materials are given up, when the Sattoa state only of the 
Ego remains, but differentiated from all other objects, it is 
called S&Bmita Samddhi, The man who has attained to 
this has attained to what is called in the Vedas * 'bereft of 
body.** He can think of himself as without his gross 
body ; but he will have to think of himself as with a fine 
body. Those that in this state get merged in nature 
without attaining the goal are called Prakritilayas, but 
those who do not stop even there, reach the goal, which 
is freedom. 

II II 

16 . There is another Samacihi which is attained 
by the constant practice of cessation of all mental 
activity, in which the Chitta retains only the 
unmanifested impressions. 

This is the perfect super-conscious Asamprajndta 
Samddhi, the state which gives us freedom. The first state 
docs not give us freedom, does not liberate the soul. A 
man may attain to all powers, and yet fall again. There is 
no safeguard until the soul goes beyond nature. It is very 
difficult to do so, although the method seems easy. The 
method is to meditate on the mind itself, and whenever 
thought comes, to strike it down, allowing no thought to 
come into the mind, thus making it an entire vacuum. 
When we can reallv do this, that very moment we shall 
attain liberation. When persons without training and pre- 
paration try to make their minds vacant they are likely to 
succeed only in covering themselves with Tamast the 
material of '‘ignorance, which makes the mind dull and 
stupid, and leads them to think that they are making a 
vacuum of the mind. To be able to really do that is to 
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manifest the greatest strength, the highest control. When 
this state, Asamprain^ta, super-consciousness, is reached, 
the Samddhi becomes seedless. What is meant by that? 
In a concentration where there is consciousness, where the 
mind succeeds only in quelling the waves in the Chitta and 
holding them down, the waves remain in the form of ten- 
dencies. These tendencies (or seeds) become waves again, 
when the time comes. But when you have destroyed all 
these tendencies, almost destroyed the mind, then the 
Sam&dhi becomes seedless ; there are no more seeds in 
the mind out of which to manufacture again and again this 
plant of life, this ceaseless round of birth and death. 

You may ask, what state would that be, in which 
there is no n)ind, there is no knowledge? What we call 
knowledge is a lower state than the one beyond knowledge. 
You must always bear*1n mind that the extremes look very 
much alike. If a very low vibration of ether is taken as 
darkness, an intermediate state as light, very high vibra- 
tion will be darkness again. Similarly, ignorance is the 
lowest state, knowledge is the middle state, and beyond 
knowledge is the highest state, the two extremes of which 
seem the same. Knowledge itself is a manufactured some- 
think, a combination ; it is not reality. 

What is the result of constant practice of this higher 
concentration ? All old tendencies of restlessness, and 
dullness, will be destroyed, as well as the tendencies of 
goodness too. The case is similar to that of the chemicals 
used to take the dirt and alloy off gold. When the ore is 
smelted down, the dross is burnt along with the chemicals. 
So this constant controlling power will stop the previous 
bad tendencies, and, eventually, the good ones also. 
Those good and evil tendencies will suppress each other/ 
leaving alone the soul, in its own splendour, untrammelled 
by either good or bad, the omnipresent, oihhipotent, and 
omniscient. Then the man will know he neither had birth 
nor death, nor need of heaven or earth. He will kno^ 
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that he neither came nor went, it was nature which was 
moving, and that movement was reflected upon the soul. 
The form of the light reflected by the glass upon the wall 
moves, and the wall foolishly thinks it is moving. So with 
all of us ; it is the Chitta constantly moving, making itself 
into various forms, and we think that we are these various 
forms. All these delusions will vanish. When that free 
Soul will command — not pray or beg, but command — then 
whatever It desires will be immediately fulfilled ; whatever 
It wants It will be able to do. According to the San^hya 
philosophy there is no God. It says that there can be no 
God of this universe, because if there were one, He must 
be a soul, and a soul must be either bound or free. How 
can the soul that is bound by nature, or controlled by 
nature, create? It is itself a slave. On the other hand, 
why should the Soul that is free create and manipulate all 
these things > It has no desires, so it cannot have any need 
to create. Secondly, it says the theory of God is an un- 
necessary one ; nature explains all. What is the use of 
any God ? But Kapila teaches that there are many souls, 
who, though nearly attaining perfection, fall short because 
they cannot perfectly renounce all powers. Their minds 
for a time merge in nature, to re-emerge as its masters. 
Such gods there are. We shall all become such gods, 
and, according to the Sankhyas, the God spoken of in the 
Vedas really means one of these free souls. Beyond them 
there is not an eternally free and blessed Creator of the 
universe. On the other hand the Yogis say, "Not so, there 
is a God ; there is one Soul separate from all other souls, 
and He is the eternal Master of all creation, the ever free, 
the Teacher of all teachers." The Yogis admit that those 
the Siinkhyas call ‘the merged in nature* also exist. They 
are Yogis ^ho have fallen short of perfection, and though, 
for a time, debarred from attaining the gosh remain as 
rulers of parts of the universe. 
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19. (This Srunadhi when not followed by 
extreme non-attachment) becomes the cause of the 
re-manifestation of the gods and of those that 
become merged in nature. 

The gods in the Indian systems of philosophy repre- 
sent certain high offices which are filled successively by 
various souls. But none of them is perfect. 

« 

20, To others (this Samadhi) comes through 
'4[aith, energy, memory, concentration, and discrimi- 
nation of the real. 

These are they who do not want the position of gods 
or even that of rulers of cycles. They attain to liberation. 

II II 


2 1 . Success is speedy for the extremely 
energetic. 


II II 

22. Tlie success of Yogis differ according as 
the means they adopt are mild, medium or intense. 

f ig ^ gfiq viri TgT II II 
‘23. Or by devotion to Isvara. 

l\ IR81I 


24. Isvara (the Supreme Ruler) is a special 
Purusha, untouched by misery, actions, thdr 
results, and desires. 

We must again remember that the P&tanjala Yoga 
Philosophy is based upon the Sankhya philosophy ; only in 
the latter there is no place for God, while with the Vo|^ 
God has a place. The Vogts, however, do nc^ mendon 
1—0 
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many ideas about God, such as creating. God as the 
Creator of the Universe is not meant by the Isvctta of the 
Yogis. According to the Vedas, Isvara is the Creator of 
the universe ; because it is harmonious, it must be the 
manifestation of one will. The Yogis want to establish 
a God, but they arrive at Him in a peculiar fashion of their 
own. Tbey say : 

II II 

25. In Him becomes infinite that all-knowing- 
ness which in others is (only) a germ. 

The mind must always travel between two extremes. 
You can think of limited space, but that very idea gives 
you also unlimited space. Close your eyes and think of 
a little space : at the same time that you perceive the little 
circle, you have a circle round it of unlimited dimensions. 
It is the same with time. Try to think of a second, you 
will have, with the same act of perception, to think of time 
which is unlimited. So with knowledge. Knowledge is 
only a germ in man, but you will have to think of infinite 
knowledge around it, so that the very constitution of our 
mind shows us that there is unlimited knowledge, and the 
Yogis call that unlimited knowledge God. 

wi ^ in %«i T tf|ci-t^<i<i II H 

26. He is the teacher of even the ancient 
teachers, being not limited by time. 

It is true that all knowledge is within ourselves, but 
this has to be called forth by another knowledge. 
Although the capacity to know is inside us, it must be 
called out, and that calling out of knowledge can only 
be done, a Yogi maintains, through another knowledge. 
Dead, insentient matter never calls out knowledge* it is 
the action of knowledge that brings out kr^owledge. 
Knowing beings must be with us to call forth what is in 
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U 8 , 80 the8e teachers were always necessary. The world 
was never without them, and no knowledge can come 
without them. God is the Teacher of all teachers, because 
these teachers, however great they may have been — gods 
or angels — ^were all bound and limited by time, while God 
is not. There are two peculisur deductions of the Yogis, 
The first is that in thinking of the limited, the mind must 
think of the unlimited, and that if one part of that per- 
ception is true so also must the other be, for the reason 
that their value as perceptions of the mind is equal. The 
very fact that man has a little knowledge, shows that God 
has unlimited knowledge. If I am to take one, why not 
the other? Reason forces me to take both or reject both. 
If I believe that there is a man with a little knowledge, 

1 must also admit that there is someone behind him with 
unlimited knowledge. The second deduction is that no 
knowledge can come without a teacher. It is true as the 
modern philosophers say, that there is something in man 
which evolves out of him ; all knowledge is in man, but 
certain environments are necessary to call it out. We 
cannot find any knowledge without teachers, if there are 
men teachers, god teachers, or angel teachers, they are 
all limited ; who was the teacher before them? We are 
forced to admit, as a last conclusion, One Teacher, who 
is not limited by time, and that One Teacher of infinite 
knowledge, without beginning or end, is called God. 

7m i\ w 

27 . His manifesting word is Om. 

Every idea that you have in the mind has a counter-" 
part in a word ; the word and the thought are inseparable."' 
The external part of one and the same thing is what we call 
word, and the internal part is what we call thought. No 
man can, by analysis, separate thought from word. Tfie 
idea that language was created by men— certain nfien ; 
sitting together and deciding upon words, has been proved ' 
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to bo’ wioncf* So long^ ao^teon has axisted theta have been 
words and language* ^What ^ the connection between an 
idea and a wotd> Although we see that there must 
always be a word with a thought, it is not necessary that 
die same thought requires the same Word. The thought 
may be die same in twenty different countries, yet the 
language is different. We must have a word to express 
eacVthought, but these words need not necessarily have 
die same sound. Sounds will vary in different nations. 
Our - tommentator says, * 'Although the relation between 
dioi|i^ and word is perfectly natural, yet it does not mean 
a rigid connection between one sound and one idea.'* 
These sounds vary, yet the relation between the sounds 
and the thoughts is a natural one. The connection between 
thoughts and sounds is good only if there be a real connec- 
tion between the thing signified and the s 3 rmbol ; until 
then that symbol will never come into general use. Symbol 
is the manifestor of the thing signified, and if the thing 
signified has already an existence, and if, by experience, 
we know that the symbol has expressed that thing many 
times, then we are sure that there is a real relation between 
them. Even if the things are not present, there will be 
thousands who will know them by their symbols. There 
must be a natural connection between the sypnbol and the 
thing signified ; then, when that symbol is pronounced, it 
recalls the thing signified. The commentator says the 
manifesting word of God is Om. Why does he emphasize 
this wosd ? There are hundreds of words for God. One 
thought is connected with a thousand words ; the idea, 
God, is connected with hundreds of words, and each one 
atands as a 83nxibol for God. Very good. But there must 
be a, gen^alisation among all these words, some substra- 
tum, some common ground of all these symbols, and that 
which is the common symbol will be the best, and will 
really represent them all. ^ In making a sound we.uae the 
laiynx and the palate as a sounding board, 'll diere any 
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material sound of which all othcnr sounds must be mani* 
festations. one wMch is the mo«t natural sound? Gm 
(Aum) is such a sound, the basis of all sounds. The first 
letter. A, is the root sound, the key. pronounced withoi^ 
touching any part of the tongue or palate ; M represents 
the last sound in the series, being produced by die closed 
Ups, and the U rolls from the very root to the end of ibo 
sounding board of the mouth. Thus, Om represents tbe 
whole phenomena of sound-producing. As such, k must 
be the natural symbol, the matrix of all the various sounds. 
It denotes the whole range and possibility of all die jfoids 
that can be made. Apart from these speculations see 
that around this word OM are centred all the 
religious ideas in India ; all the various religious ideas of 
the Vedaa have gathered themselves round this word Qnt. 
What has that to do with America and Elngland. or ahy 
other country? Simply this, that the word has been re- 
tained at every stage of religious growth in India, and it 
has been manipulated to mean all the various ideas about 
God. Monists. Dualists, Mono-Dualists, Separatists, and 
even Atheists took up this Om. Om has become the 
one symbol for the religious aspiration of the vast majority 
pf human beings. Take, for instance, the English word 
^God.’ it cqvers only a limited function, and if you go 
boyond it, yoii have to add adjectives, to make it Per- 
sonal, or Impersonal, or Absolute God. So with the words 
for God in every other language ; their signification is 
very small. This word Om. however, has around it all the 
various significances. As such it should be accepted by 
everyone. 

11 II 

26. The repetition of this (Om) and meditating 
on its meaning (is the way). 

should there be repetition? We have not 
lo^tten.tlfe theory of Samskfim, that iihe 8um*total bf 
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impressions live in the mind. The sum-total of impres- 
sions live in the mind, and they become more and more 
latent but remain there, and as soon as they get the right 
stimulus, they come out. Molecular vibration never 
ceases. When this universe is destroyed, all the massive 
vibrations disappear, the sun, moon, stars, and earth, 
mek down, but the vil^rations remain in the atoms. Each 
atom performs the same function as the big worlds do. 
So even when the vibrations of the Chitta subside, its 
molecular vibrations go on ; and when they get the 
impulse, come out again. We can now understand what 
is meant by repetition. It is the greatest stimulus that 
can be given to the spiritual Samsfedras. “One moment 
of company with the Holy makes a ship to cross this 
ocean of life.“ Such is the power of association. So 
this repetition of Om, and thinking of its meaning, is 
keeping good company in your own mind. Study and 
then meditate, and meditate when you have studied. Thus 
light will come to you, the Self will become manifest. 

But one must think of Om, and of its meaning too. 
Avoid evil company, because the scars of old wounds are 
in you, and evil company is just the thing that is necessary 
to call them out. In the same way we are told that good 
company will call out the good impressions that are in us. 
but which have become latent. There is nothing holier 
in the world than to keep good company, because the 
good impressions will then tend to come to the surface. 

29. From that is gained (the knowledge of) 
introspection, and the destruction of obstacles. 

The fint manifestation of repetition and thinking of 
Om is that the introspective power will manifest more and 
more, all the mental and physical obstacles wil* begin to 
vanish. What are the obstacles to the Yogi} 
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30. Disease, mental laziness, doubt, lack of 
enthusiasm, lethargy, clinging to sense-enjoyments, 
false perception, non-attaining concentration, and 
falling away from the state when obtained, are the 
obstructing distractions. 

Disease. This body is the boat which will carry us to 
the other shore of the ocean of life. It must be taken care 
of. Unhealthy persons cannot be Yogis. Mental laziness 
makes us lose all lively interest in the subject, without 
which there will neither be the will nor the energy to prac- 
tise. Doubts will arise in the mind about the truth of the 
science, however strong one’s intellectual conviction may 
be, until certain peculiar psychic experiences come, as 
hearing, or seeing, at a distance, etc. These glimpses 
strengthen the mind and make the student persevere. 
Falling away when attained. Some days or weeks when 
you are practising, the mind will be calm and easily con- 
centrated. and you will find yourself progressing fast. All 
of a sudden the progress will stop one day, and you will 
find yourself, as it were, stranded. Persevere. All pro- 
gress proceeds by such rise and fall. 

31 . Grief, mental distress, tremor of the body, 
irregular breathing, accompany non-retention of 
concentration. 

Concentration will bringr perfect repose to mind and 
body every time it is practised. When the practice has 
been misdirected, or not enough controlled, these distur- 
bances come. Repetition of Om and self-surrender to the 
Lord will strengthen the mind, and bring fresh energy. 
The nervous shakings will come to almost everyone. Do 
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not mmi them at all, but keep cm practising. Practice will 
cure them, and make the seat firm. 

32. To remedy this, the practice of one sulqect 
(should be made). 

Making the mind take the form of one object for some 
time will destroy theses obstacles. This is general advice. 
In the following aphorisms it will be expanded and parti- 
cularised. As one practice cannot suit everyone, various 
methods will be advanced, and everyone by actual experi- 
ence will find out that which helps him most. 

fiwrmn n 11 

33. Friendship, mercy, gladness and indif- 
ference, being thought of in regard to subjects, 
happy, unhappy, good and evil respectively, pacify 
the Chitta. 

We must have these four sorts of ideas. We must 
have friendship for all ; we must be merciful towards those 
that are in misery ; when people are happy we ought to be 
happy and to the wicked we must be indifferent. So with 
all subjects that come before us. If the subject is a good 
one, we shall feel friendly towards it ; if the subject of 
thought is one that is miserable we must be merciful towards 
the subject. If it is good we must be glad, if it is evil we 
must be indifferent. These attitudes of the mind towards 
the different subjects that come before it will make the 

'f Jy 

mkid peaceful. Most of our difficulties in bur dtufy lives 
come from being unable to hold our minds in.||hip^‘ivay. 
For instance, if a man does evil to> us, instantly we went to 
feeet. evil, and every reaction of evil shows dt«t war are 
not able to hold the Chitta down : it comes out i^i waves 
towards the object, arid we lose our powe^. Every reaction 
in. the form of hatred or evil is so much loss to the mind. 
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and avery evil thought or deed of hatred, or atiy thought 
of reaction, if it is controlled, will be laid in our favour. 
It is not that we lose by thus restraining ourselves ; we are 
gaining infinitely more than we suspect. Elach time we 
suppress hatred, or a feeling of anger, it is so much good 
energy stored up in our favour ; that piece of energy will 
be converted into the higher powers. 

^ Ttnirei ii ii 

34. By throwing out and restraining the 
Breath. 

The word used is Prana, Prana is not exactly breath. 
It is the name for the energy that is in the universe. What- 
ever you see in the universe, whatever moves or works, or 
has life, is a manifestation of this Prana, The sum-total of 
the energy displayed in the universe is called Prana, This 
Prana, before a cycle begins, remains in an almost motion- 
less state, and when the cycle begins this Prana begins to 
manifest itself. It is this Prana that is manifested as 
motion, as the nervous motion in human beings or animals, 
and the same Prana is manifesting as thought, and so on. 
The whole universe is a combination of Prana and AJ^a ; 
so is the human body. Out of Akflsa you get the different 
materials that you feel, and see, and out of Prana all the 
various forces. Now this throwing out and restraining die 
Prana is what is called Prcin&y&ma, Patanjali, the father 
of the Yoga Philosophy, does not give very many parti- 
cular directions about PrdnSydma, but later on other Yogis 
found out vdHous things about this PrAndyama, and made 
of it^ja great science. With Patanjali it is one of the many 
ways; l^ilt he does not lay much stress on it. He means 
th^t 3rbu simpb^ throw ihe air out, and draw it in, and hold 
it for some time, that is all, and by that, the mind will 
become a little catm^. But, later on, you will find that out 
of this is evolyed a particular science called Prdndgdrfto. 
We will hear a little of w^t these later Yogis have to sky. 
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Some of this 1 have told you before, but a little repetition 
will serve to fix it in your minds. First, you must remem- 
ber that this Prana is not the breath. But that which 
causes the motion of the breath, that which is the vitality 
of the breath is the Prana, Again, the word Prana is used 
for all the senses ; they are all called Pranas, the mind is 
called Prana ; and so we see that Prana is force. And yet 
we cannot call it force, because force is only the manifesta- 
tion of it. It is that which manifests itself as force and 
everything else in the way of motion. The Chitta, the 
mind stuff, is the engine which draws in the Prana from 
the surroundings, and manufactures out of Prana the 
various vital forces — those that keep the body in preserva- 
tion — and thought, will, and all other powers. By the 
above-mentioned process of breathing we can control all 
the various motions in the body, and the various nerve 
currents that are running through the body. First we 
begin to recognise them, and then we slowly get control 
over them. Now these later Yogis consider that there are 
three main currents of this Prana in the human body. One 
they call Ida, another Pingala, and the third Sushumna. 
Pingala, according to them, is on the right side of the 
spinal column, and the Ida on the left, and in the middle 
of the spinal column is the Sushumna, an empty channel. 
Ida and Pingala, according to them, are the currents work- 
ing in every man, and through these currents, we are per- 
forming all the functions of life. Sushumna is present in 
all, as a possibility ; but it works only in the Yogi. You 
must remember that Yoga changes the body ; as you go on 
practising your body changes ; it is not the same body that 
you had before the practice. That is very rational, and 
can be explained, because every new thought that we have 
must make, as it were, a new channel through the brain, 
and that explains the tremendous conservatism of human 
nature. Human nature likes to run through the ruts that 
are already there, because it is easy. If we think, just for 
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example's sake, that the mind is like a needle, and the 
brain substance a soft lump before it, then each thought 
that we have makes a street, as it were, in the brain, and 
this street wo^»ld close up, but for the grey matter which 
comes and makes a lining to keep it separate. If there 
were no grey matter there would be no memory, because 
memory means going over these old streets, retracing a 
thought as it were. Now perhaps you have remarked that 
when one talks on subjects in which one takes a few ideas 
that are familiar to everyone, and combines, and recom- 
bines them, it is easy to follow because these channels are 
present in everyone’s brain, and it is only necessary to recur 
to them. But whenever a new subject comes new channels 
have to be made, so it is not understood readily. And 
that is why the brain (it is the brain, and not the people 
themselves) refuses unconsciously to be acted upon by 
new ideas. It resists. The Prana is trying to make new 
channels, and the brain will not allow it. This is the 
secret of conservatism. I he less channels there have been 
in the brain, and the les.** the needle of the Prana has made 
these passages, the more conservative will be the brain, 
the more it will struggle against new thoughts. Hie more 
thoughtful the man, the more complicated will be the 
streets in his brain , and the more easily he will take to new 
ideas, and understand them. So with every fresh idea ; 
we make a new impression in the brain, cut new channels 
through the brain-stuff, and that is why we find that in the 
practice of Yoga (it being an entirely new set of thoughts 
and motives) there is so much physical resistance at first. 
That is why we find that the part of religion which deals 
with the world-side of nature can be so widely accepted, 
while the other part, the Philosophy, or the Psychology, 
which deals with the inner nature of man, is so frequently 
neglected. We must remember the definition of this world 
of ours ; it is only the Infinite Existence projected into the 
plane of consciousness. A little of the Infinite is projected 
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into consciousness, and that we call our world. Sb there 
is an Infinite beyond, and religion has to deal with both~ 
with the little lump we call our world, and witltthe Infinite 
beyond. Any religion which deals widi one only of these 
two will be defective. It must deal with both. That part 
of religion which deals with the part of the Infinite which 
has come into the plane of consciousness, got itself caught, 
as it were, in the plane of consciousness, in the cage of 
time, space, and causation, is quite familiar to us, because 
we are in that already, and ideas about this world have 
been with us almost from time immemorial. Tbe part of 
religion which deals with the Infinite beyond comes entirely 
new to us, and getting ideas about it produces new 
channels in the brain, disturbing the whole system, and 
that is why you find in the practice of Yoga ordinary 
people are at first turned out of their grooves. In order to 
lessen these disturbances as much as possible, all these 
methods are devised by Patanjali, that we may practise 
any one of them best suited to us. 

35. Those forms of concentration that bring 
extraordinary sense perceptions cause perseverance 
of the mind. 

This naturally comes with DhSranS, concentration : 
the Yogis say, if the mind becomes concentrated on the tip 
of the nose one begins to smell, after a few days, wonder- 
ful perfumes. If it becomes concentrated at the root of 
the tongue one begins to hear sounds ; if on the tip of die 
tongue, one begins to taste wonderful flavours ; if on the 
middle of the tongue, one feels as if he were coining in 
contact with something. If one concentrates his mind on 
the palate he begins to see peculiar things, ff a man 
ndiose miiid » disturbed wants to take up some of diese 
practices of Yoga, yet doubts the tntth of them, he will 
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have his doubts diet at rest when, after a little practice, 
these things come to him, and he will persevere. 

II M « 

36. Or'fi^y the meditation on) the Effulgent 
Light, which is beyond all sorrow. 

This is another sort of concentration. Think of the 
lotus of the heart, with petals downwards, and running 
through it. the Sushumna ; take in the breath, and while 
throwing the breath out imagine that the lotus is turned 
with the petals upwards, and inside that lotus is an efful- 
gent light. Meditate on that. 

^ II II 

37. Or (by meditation on) the heart that has 
given up all attachment to sense objects. 

Take some holy person, some great person whom you 
revere, some saint whom you know to be perfectly non- 
attached, and think of his heart. That heart has become 
non-attached, and meditate on that heart ; it will calm the 
mind. If you cannot do that, there is the next way : 

^ li II 

38. Or by meditating on the knowledge that 
comes in sleep. 

' Sometimes a man dreams that he has seen angels com- 
ing to him and talking to him, that he is in an ecstatic con- 
ditionV that he has heard music floating through the air. 
He is in a blissful condition in that dream, and when he 
wakes it makes a deep impression on him. Think of that 
dream as real, and meditate upon it. If you cannot do 
that, meditate on any^^holy thing that pleases you. 

39. Or by the meditatipn on anything that 
appeals to one as good,. 
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This does not mean any wicked subject, but ansrthing 
good that you like, any place that you like best, any 
scenery that you like best, any idea that you like best, any- 
thing that will concentrate the mind. 

^sJNrnc: ii s® ii 

40. The Yogi’s minci thus meditating, be- 
comes unobstructed from the atomic to the Infinite. 

TTie mind, by this practice, easily contemplates the 
most minute, as well as the biggest thing. Thus the mind 
waves become fainter. 

II 8? II 

41 . The Yogi whose Vrittis have thus become 
powerless (controlled) obtains in the receiver, (the 
instrument of) receiving, and the received (the self, 
the mind, and external objects), concentratedness and 
sameness, like the crystal (before different coloured 
objects). 

What results from this constant meditation? We 
must remember how in a previous aphorism Patanjali went 
into the various states of meditation, how the first would 
be the gross, the second the fine, and from them the 
advance was to still finer objects. The result of these 
meditations is that we can meditate as easily on the fine 
as on the gross objects. Here the Yogi sees the three 
things, the receiver, the received, and the receiving instru- 
ment, correspondinoT to the Soul, external objects, and the 
mind. There are three objects of meditation given us. 
First, tfe gross things, as bodies, or material objects, 
second, fine things, as the mind, the Chitta, and third, the 
Purusha qualified, not the Puruaha itself, but the Egoism. 
By practice, the Yogi gets established in all these medi- 
tations. Whenever he meditates he can keep out all other 
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thought ; he becomes identified with that on which he 
meditates ; when he meditates he is like a piece of crystal ; 
before flowers the crystal becomes almost identified with 
the flowers. If ;he flower is red, the crystal looks red, or if 
the flower is blue, the crystal looks blue. 

wiiiPd: ii8?ii 

42. Sound, meaning, and resulting knowledge, 
being mixed up, is (called) Samadhi with question. 


Sound here means vibration, meaning the nerve cur- 
rents which conduct it ; and knowledge, reaction. All 
the various meditations we have had so far, Patanjali calls 
Savilarl^a (meditations with question). Later on he gives 
us higher and higher Dhyanas. In these that are called 
‘with question,” we keep the duality of subject and object, 
which results from the mixture of word, meaning, and 
knowledge. There is first the external vibration, the word ; 
this carried inward by the sense currents, is the meaning. 
After that there comes a reactionary wave in the Chitta, 
which is knowledge, but the mixture of these three make 
up what we call knowledge. In all the meditations up to 
this we get this mixture as objects of meditation. The 
next Samadhi is higher. 



43. The Samadhi called 'without question* 
(comes) when the memory is purified, or devoid of 
qualities, expressing only the meaning (of the 
meditated object). 

It is by practice of meditation of these three that we 
come to the state where these three do not mix. We can 
get rid of them. We will first try to understand what these 
three are. Here is the Chitta ; you will always remember 
the simile of the mind-stuff to a lake, and the vibration, the 
word, the sound, like a pulsation coming over it. You 
have that calm lake in you, and I pronounce a word. 
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^*C6W.** As soon as it enters through your ears there is a 
wave produced in your Chitta along with it. So that wave 
represents the idea of the cow, the form or the meaning 
as we call it. The apparent cow that you know is really 
the wave in the mind-stuff that comes as a reaction 
to the internal and external sound vibrations. With the 
sound, the wave dies away : it can never exist without a 
word. You may ask how it is, when we only think of the 
cow,, and do not hear a sound. You make that sound 
yourself. You are saying “cow** faintly in your mind, and 
with that comes a wave. There cannot be any wave 
without this impulse of sound, and when it is not from 
outside it is from inside, and when the sound dies, the 
wave dies. What remains > The result of the reaction, 
and that is knowledge. These three are so closely com- 
bined in our mind that we cannot separate thenx. When 
the sound comes, the senses vibrate, and the wave rises in 
reaction ; they follow so closely upon one another that 
there is no discerning one from the other. When this 
meditation has been practised for a long time, memory, the 
receptacle of all impressions, becomes purified, and we 
are able clearly to distinguish them from one another. 
This is called '*Nirvitarko/* concentration without ques- 
tion. 

^ grng i T fl i iissn 

44. By this process (the concentrations) with 
discrimination and without discrimination, whise 
dbjects are finer, are (also) expUuned. 

A process similar to the preceding is applied again, 
only, the objects to be taken up in the former meditations 
are gross ; in this they are fine. 



45. The finer objects end with the Pradhfina. 
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The gro98 objects are only the elements, and every- 
thing manufactured out of them. The fine objects begin 
with the TanmStraa or fine particles. The organs, the 
mind,* egoism, the mind-stuff (the cause of all manifesta- 
tion), the equilibrium state of Sattva, Rajas and Taman 
materials— -called Pradh&na (chief), Prakx^ti (nature), or 
Avyakfa (unmanifest), are all included within the category 
of fine objects, the Purusha (the Soul) alone being excepted. 

m ii n 

46. These concentrations are with seed. 

These do not destroy the seed of past actions, and thus 
cannot give liberation, but what they bring to the Yogi is 
stated in the following aphorisms. 

ii 8« ii 

47. The concentration “without discrimi> 
nation” being purified, the Chitta becomes firmly 
fixed. 

Tnr ttbt ii ac n 

48. The knowledge in that is called “filled 
with Truth.” 

The next aphorism will explain this. 

II 88. II 

49. The knowledge that is gained from testi- 
mony auid inference is about common objects. That 
from the Samadhi just mentioned is of a much higher 
order, being able to penetrate where inference emd 
testimony cannot go. 

The idea is that we have to get our knowledge of ordi- 

*Tlie mind, or common iemoty, the eggregete of all the Mnsea. 

I— P 
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nary objects by direct perception, and by inference there- 
from. and from testimony of people who are competent. 
By people who are competent,** the Yogis always mean 
the Rishis, or the Seers of the thoughts recorded in the 
Scriptures — ^the Vedas, According to them, the only proof 
of the Scriptures is that they were the testimony of com- 
petent persons, yet they say the Sciptures cannot take us 
to realisation. We can read all the Vedas, and yet will not 
realise anything, but when we practise their teachings, then 
we attain to that state which realises what the Scriptures 
say, which penetrates where neither reason nor perception 
nor inference can go, and where the testimony of others 
cannot avail. This is what is meant by the aphorism. 
Realisation is real religion, all the rest is only preparation — 
hearing lectures, or reading books, or reasoning, is merely 
preparing the ground ; it is not religion. Intellectual assent 
and intellectual dissent are not religion. The central idea 
of the Yogis is that just as we come in direct contact with 
objects of the senses, so religion even can be directly per- 
ceived in a far more intense sense. The truths of religion, 
as God and Soul, cannot be perceived by the external 
senses. I cannot see God with my eyes, nor can I touch 
Him with my hands, and we also know that neither can we 
reason beyond the senses. Reason leaves us at a point 
quite indecisive ; we may reason all our lives, as the world 
has been doing for thousands of years, and the result is that 
we find we are incompetent to prove or disprove the facts 
of religion. What we perceive directly we take as the 
basis, and upon that basis we reason. So it is obvious that 
reasoning has to run within these bounds of perception. 
It can never go beyond ; the whole scope of realisation, 
therefore, is beyond sense perception. The Yogis say 
that r.*an can go beyond his direct sense perception, auid 
beyond his reason also. Man has in him the faculty, the 
power, of transcending his intellect even, a p jwer which 
is in every being, every creature. By the practice of Yoga 
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that power is aroused, and then man transcends the ordi« 
nary limits of reason, and directly perceives things which 
are beyond all reason. 

Tpar. II HL* II . 

50. The resulting impression from this Samadhi 
obstructs all other impressions. 

We have seen in the foregoing aphorism that the only 
way of attaining to that super-consciousness is beyond con- 
centration, and we have also seen that what hinder the 
mind from concentration are the past Samsk^raa, im- 
pressions. All of you have observed that when you are 
trying to concentrate your mind, your thoughts wander. 
When you are trying to think of God, that is the very time 
these Satnakoras appear. At other times they are not so 
active, but when you want them not they are sure to be 
there, trying their best to crowd in your mind. Why should 
that be so? Why should they be much more potent at 
the time of concentration ? It is because you repressing 
them and they react with all their force. At other times 
they do not react. How countless these old past im- 
pressions must be, all lodged somewhere in the Chitta, 
ready, waiting like tigers, to jump up 1 These have to be 
suppressed that the one idea which we want may arise, to 
the exclusion of the others. Instead they are all struggling 
to come up at the same time. These are the various 
powers of the Samak^raa in hindering concentration of the 
mind. So this Samddhi which has just been given is the 
best to be practised, on account of its power of suppressing 
the Samak^raa, The SamakAra which will be raised by 
this sort of concentration will be so powerful that it will 
hinder the action of the others, and hold them in check. 

d^iifM wrf^: ii ii 

5t . By the restraint of even this (impression. 
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which obstructs all other impressions), all being res- 
trained, comes the ^^seedless** Samlidhi. 

You remember that our goal is to perceive the Soul it- 
self. We jcannot perceive the Soul because it has got 
mingled up with nature, with the mind, with the body. 
The ignorant man thinks his body is the Soul. The 
learned man thinks his mind is the Soul, but both of 
them are mistaken. What makes the Soul get mingled 
up with all this ? Ditferent waves in the Chitta rise 
and cover the Soul ; we only see a little reflection 
of the Sou] through these waves, so. if the wave is 
one of anger, we see the Soul as angry ; **I am 
angry.*' one says. If it is one of love we see ourselves re- 
flected in that wave, and say we are loving. If that wave 
is one of weakness, and the Soul is reflected in it. we think 
we are weak. These various ideas come from these im- 
pressions. these SamskSras covering the Soul. The real 
nature of the Soul is not perceived as long as there is one 
single wave in the lake of the Chiita ; this real nature will 
never be perceived until all the waves have subsided ; so, 
first, Patanjali teaches us the meaning of these waves : 
secondly, the best way to repress them ; and thirdly, how 
to make one wave so strong as to suppress all other waves, 
fire eating fire as it were. When only one remains it will 
be easy to suppress that also, and when that is gone, this 
Samddhi or concentration is called seedless. It leaves 
nothing, and the Soul is manifested Just as It is, in Its own 
glory. Then alone we know that the Soul is not a com- 
pound, It is the only eternal 'simple* in the universe, and 
as such. It cannot be bom. It cannot die, It is immortal, 
indestructible, the ever-living essence of intelligence. 



CHAPTER II. 

CONCENTRATION : ITS PRACTICE. . 


1 . Mortification, study, cuid surrendering firuits 
of work to God are called Kriy^-yoga. 

Those Samadhis with which we ended our last chapter 
are very difficult to attain ; so we must take them up slowly. 
The first step, the preliminary step, is called Kriyd-yoga. 
Literally this means work, working towards Yoga- The 
organs are the horses, the mind is the rein, the intellect 
is the charioteer, the soul is the rider, and the body is the 
chariot. The master of the household, the King, die 
Self of man, is sitting in this chariot. If the horses are ve^ 
strong and do not obey the rein, if the charioteer, the 
intellect, does not know how to control the horses, then 
the chariot will come to grief. But if the organs, the 
horses, are well controlled, and if the rein, the mind, is 
well held in the hands of the charioteer, the intellect, the 
chariot reaches the goal. What is meant, therefore;, 
this mortification > Holding the rein firmly while guiding 
the body and the organs ; not letting them do anything 
they like, but keeping them both under proper control. 
Study. What is meant by study in this case> No study of 
novels, or story books, but study of those works which 
teach the liberation of the Soul. Then again this study 
does not mean controversial studies at all. The Yogi is 
supposed to have finished his period of controversy. He 
has had enough of that, and has become satisfied. He only 
studies to intensify his convictions. Vdda and Siddh&nta. 
These are the two sorts of Scriptural knowledge. Vdda 
(the argumentative) and Siddhdnta (the decisive). When 
a man is entirely ignorant he takes up die first of these, die 
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argumentative fighting, and reasoning pro and con ; and 
when he has finished that he takes up the Siddhdnta, the 
decisive, arriving at a conclusion. Simply arriving at this 
conclusion will not do. It must be intensified. Books are 
infinite in number, and time is short ; therefore the secret 
of knowledge is to take what is essential. Take that and 
try to live up to it. There is an old Indian legend that if 
you place a cup of milk and water before a Raja-Hamaa 
(swan) he will take all the milk and leave the water. In 
that way we should take what is of value in knowledge, 
and leave the dross. Intellectual gymnastics are necessary 
at first. We must not go blindly into anything. The Yogi 
has passed the arg^umentative stage, and has come to a 
conclusion, which is like the rocks, immovable. The only 
thing he now seeks to do is to intensify that conclusion. 
Do not argue, he says ; if one forces arguments upon you, 
be silent. Do not answer any argument, but go away 
calmly, because arguments only disturb the mind. The 
only thing necessary is to train the intellect, what is the use 
of disturbing it for nothing? The intellect is but a weak 
instrument, and can give us only knowledge limited by the 
senses. The Yogi wants to go beyond the senses, there- 
fore intellect is of no use to him. He is certain of this and 
therefore is silent, and does not argue. Every argument 
throws his mind out of balance, creates a disturbance in 
the Chiita, and a disturbance is a drawback. Argumenta- 
tions and searchings of the reason are only by the way. 
There are much higher things beyond them. The whole 
of life is not for schoolboy fights and debating societies. 
^^Surrendering the fruits of work to God*' is to take to 
ourselves neither credit nor blame, but to give both up to 
the Lord and be at peace. 

fr ii ^ u 

2. (It is for) the practice of Samadhi and inini> 
mizing die pain>bearing obstructions. 
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Most of us make our minds like spoiled children, 
allowing them to do whatever they want. Therefore it is 
necessary that KriyA-yoga should be constantly practised, 
in order to gain control of the mind, and bring it into 
subjection. The obstructions to Yoga arise from lack of 
control, and cause us pain. They can only be removed 
by denying the mind, and holding it in check, through the 
means of KriyA-yoga. 

® ^n: ii ^ ii 

3. The pain>bearing obstructions axe — ^ignor- 
ance, egoism, attachment, aversion, and clinging to 
life. 


These are the hve pains, the fivefold tie that binds us 
down, of which ignorance is the cause and the other four 
its effects. It is the only cause of all our misery. What 
else can make us miserable? The nature of the Soul is 
eternal bliss. What can make it sorrowful except igno- 
ranee, hallucination, delusion ; all pain of the Soul is simply 
delusion. 

4. Ignorance is the productive field of all these 
that follow, whether they are dormant, attenuated, 
overpowered, or expanded. 

Ignorance is the cause of egoism, attachment, aversion 
and clinging to life. These impressions exist in different 
states. They are sometimes dormant. You often hear the 
expression "innocent as a baby," yet in the baby may be 
the state of a demon or of a god. which will come out by 
degrees. In the Yogi, these impressions, the Samsk^raa 
left by past actions, are attenuated, that is, in a very fine 
state, and he can control them, and not allow them to 
become manifest. 'Overpowered* means that sometimes 
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ORO 961 of improssions is held down for a while by those 
that are stronger, but they come out when that repressing 
cause is removed. The last state is the 'expanded,* when 
the Samsk6raa^ having helpful surroundings, attain to great 
activity, either as good or evil. 




5. Ignorance is taking that which is non- 
eternal, impure, painful, and non-Self, for the 
etenud, pure, happy, Atman (Self). 


All the different sorts of impressions have one source, 
ignorance. We have first to learn what ignorance is. All 
of us think, ‘‘i am the body, and not the Self, the pure, 
the effulgent, the ever blissful,’* and that is ignorance. We 
think of man, and see man as body. This is the great 
delusion. 


II i II 

6. Egoism is the identification of the seer with 
the instrument of seeing. 


The seer is really the Self, the pure one, the ever holy, 
the infinite, the immortal. That is the Self of man. And 
what are the instruments? The Chitta, or mind-stuff, the 
Buddhi, determinative faculty, the Manaa, or mind, and 
the Indriydni, or sense organs. These are the instruments 
for him to see the external world, and the identification of 
lli6 Self with the instruments is what is called the ignorance 
df egoimi. We say. *I am the mind,' *1 am thought,* *1 am 
angry,* or *1 am happy.* How can we be angry and how 
can we 4iate? We should identify ourselves with the Self; 
that cannot change. If (t is unchangeable, how can It be 
one moment happy, and cme moment unhapptr? U is 
formless, tiifinile, omnipresent. What cmi diange ll> 
]| is beyond all law. Whal can affect It? Noffiing in the 
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universe can produce an effect on It, yet throui^ igno' 
ranee,, we identify ourselves with the mind^stuff, and think 
we feel pleasure or pain. 

TW. II « II 

7. Attachment is that which dwells on ple£tfure. 

We find pleasure in certain things, and the mind like 
a current flows towards them : and this following the 
pleasure centre, as it were, is what is called attachment. 
We are never attached where we do not find pleasure. 
We find pleasure in very queer things sometimes, but 
the principle remains, wherever we find pleasure, there 
we are attached. 

fir: ii c n 

8. Aversion is that which dwells on pain. 

That which gives us pain we immediately seek to get 
away from. 

II £- II 

9. Flowing through its own nature, and 
established even in the learned, is the clinging to 
life. 

This clinging to life you see manifested in every animal. 
'Upon it many attempts have been made to build the 
theory of a future life, because men are so fond of life 
that they desire a future life also. Of course it goes with- 
out saying that this argument is without much value, but 
the most curious part of it is, that, in Western Countries, 
the idea that this clinging to life indicates a possibility of 
future life applies only to men, but does not include 
mals. In India this clinging to life has bean one of the 
arguments to prove past experience and existence., , 
instance* if it be true that aU our knowledge has come from 
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experience, then it is sure that that which we never experi- 
enced we cannot imagine, or understand. As soon as 
chickens are hatched they begin to pick up food. Many 
times it has been seen where ducks have been hatched by 
hens, that, as soon as they came out of the eggs they flew 
to water, and the mother thought they would be drowned. 
If experience be the only source of knowledge, where did 
these chickens learn to pick up food, or the ducklings that 
the water was their natural element? If you say it is 
instinct, it means nothing — it is simply giving a word, but 
is no explanation. What is this instinct? We have many 
instincts in ourselves. For instance, most of you ladies 
play the piano, and remember, when you first learned, 
how carefully you had to put your fingers on the black and 
the white keys, one after the other, but now, after long 
years of practice, you can talk with your friends, while 
your fingers play mechanically. It has become instinct. 
So with every work we do ; by practice it becomes instinct, 
it becomes automatic, but so far as we know, all the cases 
which we now regard as automatic, are degenerated rea- 
son. In the language of the Yogi, instinct is involved 
reason. Discrimination becomes involved, and gets to be 
automatic Samsk^ras. Therefore it is perfectly logical to 
think that all we call instinct in this world is simply involved 
reason. As reason cannot come without experience, all 
instinct is, therefore, the result of past experience. 
Chickens fear the hawk, and ducklings love the water ; 
these afre both the result of past experience. Then the 
question is whether that experience belongs to a particular 
soul, or to the body simply, whether this experience which 
comes to the duck is the duck's forefathers' experience, 
or the (luck's own experience. Modern scientific men 
hold that it belongs to the body, but the Yogis hold that it 
is the experience of the mind, transmitted through the 
body. This is called the theory of reincarnation. We 
have seen that all our knowledge, whether we call it per- 
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ception, or reason, or instinct, must come through that one 
channel called experience, and all that we now call in- 
stinct is the result of past experience, degenerated into in- 
stinct and that instinct regenerates into reason again. So on 
throughout the universe, and upon this has been built one 
of the chief arguments for reincarnation, in India. The 
recurring experiences of various fears, in course of time, 
produce this clinging to life. That is why the child is in- 
stinctively afraid, because the past experience of pain is 
there in it. Even in the most learned men, who know 
that this body will go, and who say “never mind, we have 
had hundreds of bodies, the soul cannot die” — even in 
them, with all their intellectual convictions, we still find 
this clinging on to life. Why is this clinging to life? We 
have seen that it has become instinctive. In the psycholo- 
gical language of the Yogis it has become Samsk&TOs. 
The Samsk^ras, fine and hidden, are sleeping in the Chiita. 
All these past experiences of death, all that which we call 
instinct, is experience become subconscious. It lives in 
the Chitia, and is not inactive, but is working underneath. 
The Chitta-Vrittis, the mind-waves, which are gross, we 
can appreciate and feel ; they can be more easily con- 
trolled, but what about the finer instincts ? How can they 
be controlled ? When I am angry my whole mind becomes 
a huge wave of anger. I feel it, see it, handle it, can 
easily manipulate it, can fight with it, but I shall not succeed 
perfectly in the fight until I can get down below to its 
causes. A man says something very harsh to me, and 1 
begin to feel that I am getting heated, and he goes on till 
I am perfectly angry and forget myself, identify myself 
with anger. When he first began to abuse me, I thought, 
“I am going to be angry.” Anger was one thing and 1 
was another, but when I became angry, I was anger. 
These feelings have to be controlled in the germ, the root, 
in their fine forms, before even we have beconie conscious 
that they are acting on us. With the vast majority of 
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Riatikind die line alatee of these passions tire not even 
known — the states in which they en&erge ffhm sub-con- 
sciousness. When a bubble is rising fronrehe bottom of the 
lake we do not see it, or even when it is nearly come to 
the surface ; it is only when it bursts and makes a ripple 
that we know it is there. We shall only^ be successful in 
grappling with the waves when we can get hold of them 
in their line causes, and until you can get hold of them, 
and subdue them before they become gross, there is no 
hope of conquering any passion perfectly. To control 
our passions we have to control them at their very roots ; 
then alone shall we be able to bum out their very seeds. 
As fried seeds thrown into the ground will never come up, 
so these passions will never arise. 

ft ii ? ® ii 

to. The fine Samskaras are to be conquered 
by resolving them into their causal state, 

SamakSraa are the subtle impressions that manifest 
themselves into gross forms later on. How are these fine 
Samskaras to be controlled ? — By resolving the effect into 
its cause. When the Chitta, which is an effect, is resolved 
into its cause, AsmitS or Egoism, then only, the fine im- 
pressions die along with it. Meditation cannot destroy 
these. 

ii u ii 

II. meditation, their (gross) modifications 
are to rqected. 

Meditation is one of the great means of controlling the 
rising of these waves. By meditation you can ntahe die 
mind subdue these waves, and if you go mi ivactiting 
saaditation fmr dases, and mottihs, and yeaie. untO it hna 
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become until it will cmne in spite of younelfi 

anger and haired will be controllM and checked. 

lirtifsrfr ii it 

12. The .'receptacle of wcnics’ has its root in 
these pain-bearing obstructions, and their experience 
is in this visible life, or in the unseen life. 

By the 'receptacle of works* is meant the sum-total of 
Samakfiras. Whatever work we do, the mind is thrown 
into a wave, and after the work is finished, we think the 
wave is gone. No. It has only become fine, but it is still 
there. When we try to remember the work, it comes up 
again and becomes a wave. So it was there ; if not, there 
would not have been memory. Thus every action, every 
thought, good or bad, just goes down and becomes fine, 
and is there stored up. Both happy and unhappy thoughts 
are called pain-bearing obstructions, because according to 
the Yogis, they, in the long run, bring pain. All happiness 
which comes from the senses will, eventually, bring pain. 
All enjoyment will make us thirst for more, and that brings 
pain as its result. There is no limit to man’s desires ; he 
goes on desiring, and when he comes to a point where 
desire cannot be fulfilled, the result is pain. Therefore 
the Yogis regard the sum-total of the impressions, good or 
evil, as pain-bearing obstructions ; they obstruct the way 
to freedom of the Soul. 

It is the same with the Samsk&ras, the fine roqts of all 
our works ; they are the causes which will again bring 
effects, either in this life, or in the lives to come. In eatcep- 
tional cases, when these SamskAras are very strong, they 
bear fruit quickly; exceptional acts of vdekedness, or of 
goodness, bring their fruits even in this life. The Yogis 
hold that men who are able to acquire a tremendous power 
of good Samak^ras do not have to die, but, even in this 
liloy can ^ange their bodies into god**bodies. There are 
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several such cases mentioned by the Yogis in their books. 
These men change the very material olP their bodies; they 
re-arrange the molecules in such fashion that they have 
no more sickness, and what we call death does not come 
to them. Why should not this be> Hie physiological 
meaning of food is assimilation of energy from the sun. 
Hie energy has reached the plant, the plant is eaten by an 
animal, and the animal by man. The science of it is that 
we take so much energy from the sun, and make it part 
of ourselves. TTiat being the case, why should there be 
only one way of assimilating energy? The plant’s way 
is not the same as ours : the earth’s process of assimilating 
energy differs from our own. But all assimilate energy in 
some form or other. The Yogis say that they are able to 
assimilate energy by the power of the mind alone, that they 
can draw in as much of it as they desire without recourse 
to the ordinary methods. As a spider makes its web out 
of its own substance, and becomes bound in it, and cannot 
go anywhere except along the lines of that web, so we 
have projected out of our own substance this net-work 
called the nerves, and we cannot work except through the 
channels of those nerves. The Yogi says we need not be 
bound by that. 

Similarly, we can send electricity to any part of the 
world, but we have to send it by means of wires. Nature 
can send a vast mass of electricity without any wires at ail. 
Why cannot we do the same? We can send mental 
electricity. What we call mind is very much the same as 
electricity. It is clear that this nerve fluid has some amount 
of electricity, because it is polarised, and it answers all 
electrical directions. We can only send our electricity 
through these nerve channels. Why not send the mental 
electricity without this aid? The Yogis say it is perfectly 
possible and practicable, and that when you can do that 
you will work all over the universe. You will be able 
to work with any body anywhere, without the help of the 
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nervous system. When the soul is, acting through these 
channels we say a than is living and when they cease to 
work a man is said to be dead. But when a man is able 
to act either with or without these channels, birth and 
death will have^no mmning for him. All the bodies in 
the universe are made up of Tanm6tras, their difference 
lies in the arrangement of the latter. If you are the arranger 
you can arrange a body in one way or another. Who 
makes up this body but you? Who eats the food? If 
another ate the food for you, you would not live long. 
Who makes the blood out of food ? You, certainly. Who 
purifies the blood, and sends it through the veins? You. 
We are the masters of the body, and we live in it. Only 
we have lost the knowledge of how to rejuvenate it. We 
have become automatic, degenerate. We have forgotten 
the process of arranging its molecules. So. what we do 
automatically has to be done knowingly. We are the 
masters and we have to regulate that arrangement, and 
as soon as we can do that we shall be able to rejuvenate 
just as we like, and then we shall have neither birth nor 
disease nor death. 

^ ii n 

13. The root being there, the fruition comes 
(in the form of) species, life, and experience of 
pleasure and pain. 

The roots, the causes, the Samkaaras being there, they 
manifest and form the effects. The cause dying down 
becomes the effect ; the effect getting subtler becomes the 
cause of the next effect. A tree bears a seed, which be- 
comes the cause of another tree, and so on. All our works 
now are the effects of past Samsk$ra3 ; again, these works 
becoming Samsk^ras will be the causes of future actions, 
and thus we go on. So this aphorism says that the cause 
being there, the fruit must come, in the form of species of 
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beings : one will be a man^ another an angel^ another an 
animal, another a demon. Then there are different jpffects 
of Karma in life ; one man lives fifty years, another a 
hundred, another dies in two years, and never attains 
maturity ; all these differences in life are regulated by iimst 
Karma. One man is bom. as it were, for pleasure ; if he 
buries himself in a forest, pleasure will follow him there. 
Another man, wherever he goes, is followed by pain ; 
eversrthing becomes painful for him. It is all the result of 
their own past. According to the philosophy of the Yogis 
all virtuous actions bring pleasure, and all vicious actions 
bring pain. Any man who does wicked deeds is sure to 
reap their fruit in the form of pain. 


14. They bear fruit as pleasure or pain, caused 
by virtue or vice. 


MfKujWdlM- 



^ II n II 


15. To the discriminating, all is, as it were, 
painful on account of everything bringing pain, 
either as consequence, or as anticipation of loss of 
happiness or as fresh craving arising from im- 
pressions of happiness, and also as counter-action of 
qualities. 

The Yogis say that the man who has discriminating 
powers, the man of good sense, sees through all that are 
called pleasure and pain, and knows that they come to alii 
and that one follows and melts into the other ; he sees 
that follow an ignis fatuus all their lives, and never 
succeed in fulfilling their desires. The great king Yutfiiish* 
thira once said that the most wonderful thing in life is 
^at every moment we see people dying around us, 
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yet we think we shall never die. Surrounded by fools on 
every side, we think we are the only exceptions, the only 
learned men. Surrounded by all sorts of experiences of 
fickleness, we think our love is the only lasting love. How 
can that be? Even love is selfish, and the Yogi says that, 
in the end, we shall find that even the love of husbands 
and wives, and children and friends, slowly decays. Deca- 
dence seizes everything in this life. It is only when every- 
thing, even love, fails, that, with a flash, man finds out 
how vain, how dream-like is this world. Then he catches 
a glimpse of Vairagyam (renunciation), catches a glimpse 
of the Beyond. It is only by giving up this world that the 
other comes ; never through holding on to this one. Never 
yet was there a great soul who had not to reject sense 
pleasures and enjoyments to acquire his greatness. The 
cause of misery is the clash between the different forces 
of nainre, one dragging one way, and another dragging 
another, rendering permanent happiness impossible. 

^ II 

16 . The misery which is not yet come is to be 
avoided. 

Some Karma we have worked out already, some we 
are working out now in the present, and some is waiting to 
bear fruit in the future. The first kind is past and gone. 
The second we will have to work out, and it is only that 
which is waiting to bear fruit in the future that we cai> con- 
quer and control, towards which end all our forces should 
be directed. This is what Patanjali means when he says, 
that SamakSras are to be controlled by counteracting 
waves. (II. 10.) 

II II 

t7. TKe cause of that which is to he avoided^ 
is 'the junction of the seer and die seen. 

*-Q 
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r Who is the 8eer> The Self of man. the Purusha. 
What is the 8een> The whole of nature beginning with 
the mind, down to gross matter. All pleasure and pain 
arise from the junction between this Pvttnuha and the mincL 
The Puraaha^ you must remember, according to this philo* 
sophy, is pure ; when joined to nature, it appears to feel 
pleasure or pain by reflection. 

II tc n 

16. The experienced is composed of elements 
and organs, is of the nature of illumination, action, 
and inertia, and is for the purpose of experience and 
release (of the experiencer). 

The experienced, that is nature, is compo^d of 
elements and organs — the elements, gross and fine, which 
compose the whole of nature, and the organs of the senses, 
mind, etc., and is of the nature of illumination, Sattoot 
action, Rajaa, and inertia, Tamaa, What is the purpose 
of the whole of nature? That the Purusha may gain 
experience. The Purusha has, as it were, forgotten its 
mighty, godly nature. There is a story that the king of 
the gods, Indra, once became a pig, wallowing in mire ; he 
had a she-pig, and a lot of baby pigs, and was very happy. 
Then some gods saw his plight, and came to him, and told 
him, **You are the king of the gods, you have all the gods 
under your command. Why are you here?’’ But Indra 
said, ’’Never mind ; I am all right here ; I do not care for 
heaven,^ while 1 have this sow and these little pigs.*' The 
poor gods were at their wit's end. After a time they 
decided to slay all the pigs one after another. Whon all 
were dead, Indra began to weep and mourn. Then the 
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hiad had ; hei the king ct the gods, to have become a pig, 
and to think that that pigJife was the only Kfe f Not only 
so, but to have wanted the whole universe to coihe into 
the pig^-life 1 The Pumaha, when it identifies itself with 
nature, forgets that it is pure and infinite. The Puruahd 
does not love, it is love itself. It does not exist, it is 
existence itself. The Soul does not know, it is knowledge 
itself. It is a mistake to say the Soul loves, exists or 
knows. Love, existence and knowledge are not the quali- 
ties of the Puruaha, but its essence. When they get 
reflected upon something, you may call them the qualities 
of that something. They are not the qualities but the 
essence of the Puruaha, the great Atman, die Infinite 
Being, without birth or death, established in its own glory. 

It appears to have become so degenerate that if you ap- 
proach to tell it, **You are not a pig," it begins to squeal 
and bite. 

Thus is it with us all in this Maya, this dream world, 
where it is all misery, weeping, and crying, where a few 
golden balls are rolled, and the world scrambles after 
them. You were never bound by laws, Nature never had 
a bond for you. That is what the Yogi tells you ; have 
patience to learn it. And the Yogi shows how, by junction 
with nature, and identifying itself with the mind and the 
world, the Puruaha thinks itself miserable. Then the Vogt 
goes on to show you that the way out is through experi- 
ence. You have to get all this experience, but finish it 
quickly. We have placed ourselves in this net, and will 
have to get out. We have got ourselves caught in the 
trap, and we will have to work out our freedom. So get 
this experience of husbands and wives, and friends, and 
little loves ; you will get through them safely if you never 
forget what ybu really are. Never forget this is only a 
momenteiy stote, and that we have to pass dirough it; 
iid(|>erience is die one great teacher— experience of pleasinrJI« 
lAia pain— b^ know it is oiAy i^erieiice'. It leadihr^ atc^p 
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by step, to that state where all things become small, and 
the Purusha so great that the whole universe seems as a 
drop in the ocean, and falls oflF by its own nothingness. 
We have to go through different experiences, but let us 
never forget the ideal. 

S' I II II 

19. The states of the qualities are the defined^ 
the undefined, the indicated only, and the signless. 

TTie system of Yoga is built entirely on the philosophy 
of the Sankhyas, as I told you before, and here again 1 
shall remind you of the cosmology of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. According to the Sankhyas, nature is both the 
material and the efficient cause of the universe. In nature 
there are three sorts of materials, the Sattoa, the Rajas^ 
and the Tamas. The Tamaa material is all that is dark, 
all that is ignorant and heavy. TTie Rajas is activity. 
The Saitva is calmness, light. Nature, before creation, is 
called by them Avyakfam, undefined, or indiscrete ; that 
is, in which there is no distinction of form or name, a state 
in which these three materials are held in perfect balance. 
Then the balance is disturbed, the three materials begin to 
mingle in various fashions, and the result is the universe. 
In every man, also, these three materials exist. When the 
Saiiva material prevails, knowledge comes, when Rajas, 
activity, and when Tamaa, darkness, lassitude, idleness, 
and Ignorance. According to the Sankhya theory, the 
highest manifestation of nature, consisting of the three 
materials, is what they call Mahat, or intelligence, uni- 
versal intelligence, of which each human intellect is a part. 
In the Sankhya P^chology there is a sharp distinction 
between Manas, the mind function, and the function of 
the BudJhi, intellect. The mind function L simply to 
Mllect and cany impressions and present them to ^e 
Buddhi, the individual Mahat, which determines upbh it. 
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Out of Mahat comes egoism* out of which again comes the 
£ne materials. The fine materials combine and become 
the gross materials outside — ^the external universe. The 
claim of the Sankhya philosophy is that beginning with 
the intellect down to a block of stone, all is the product 
of one substance, different only as finer or grosser states 
of existence. The finer is the cause, and the grosser is 
the effect. According to the Sankhya philosophy, beyond 
the whole of nature is the Purusha, which is not material 
at all. Purusha is not at all similar to an3rthing else, either 
Buddhi, or mind, or the TanmStras, or the gross materials. 
It is not akin to any one of these, it is entirely separate, 
entirely different in its nature, and from this they argue 
that the Purusha must be immortal, because it is not the 
result of combination. That which is not the result of 
combination cannot die. The Purushas or Souls are infinite 
in number. 

Now we shall understand the Aphorism, that the states 
of the qualities are defined, undefined, indicated only, and 
signless. By the 'defined* is meant the gross elements, 
which we can sense. By the ‘undefined* is meant the very 
fine materials, the Tanmdtraa, which cannot be sensed by 
ordinary men. If you practise Yoga, however, says Patan- 
jali, after a while your perceptions will become so fine 
that you will actually see the Tanmdtras. For instance, 
you have heard how every man has a certain light about 
him ; every living being emits a certain light, and this, he 
says, can be seen by the Yogi. We do not all see it, but 
we all throw out these TanmAtras, just as a flower con- 
tinuously sends out fine particles, which enable us to smell 
it. Every day of our lives we throw out a mass of good or 
evil, and everywhere we go die atmosphere is full of these 
materials. That is how there came to the human mind* 
unconsciously, the idea of building temples and churches. 
Why should man build churches in which to wordiip 
VWiy not worship Him anywhere? Even if he did 
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know tibe leann. maa found that diat place where pec^ple 
woiahipped God became full of good TanmdiraM» Evevy , 
day people go there, and the more they go the holier they 
get, and the holier that place becomes. If any man who 
has not much Sattva in him goes there the place will in- 
fluence him, and arouse his SMva quality. Here, there- 
fore, is the significance of all temples and holy places, but 
you must remember that their holiness depends on holy 
people congregating there. The difficulty with man is that 
'he forgets the original meaning, and puts the cart before 
the horse. It was men who made these places holy, and 
then the effect became the cause and made men holy. If 
the wicked only were to go there it would become as bad 
as any other place. It is not the building, but the people, 
that make a church, and that is what we always forget. 
That is why sages and holy persons, who have much of 
this SattM quality, can send it out and exert a tremendous 
influence' day and night on their surroundings. A man 
may become so pure that his purity will become tangible. 
Whosoever comes in contact with hhn becomes pure. 

Nat **the indicated only'* means the Buddhi^ die 
intellect. "The indicated only" is the first manifestation 
of nature ; from it all other manifestations proceed. The 
last is "the signless." There seems to be a great difference 
between modem science and religions at this point. Every 
religion has the idea that the universe comes out of in- 
telligence. The theory of God, taking it in its psycho- 
logical significance, apart from all ideas of personality, is, 
that intelligence is first in the order of creation, and that 
out of intelligence comes what we call gross matter. 
Modem philosophers say that intelligence is die last to 
come, fliey say that unintelligent things slowly evolve 
kifeo animals, and from animals into men. They daim.lhal 
aMtoad of enwrything coining om of inmllt^^ intelligeMe 
itself is the last to coma* Both the leligiotts end. Ae 
edoBlific statement, diouidi seeming dkeetbr oppoaed.v|o 
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Mck other* are true. Take an inSnite eeriea* A - ^ - A — B 
-*-A— B, etc. The question is-^which is first, A ot B? Jf 
you take the series* as A — B, you will say that A is first, 
but if you take it as B — ^A you will say that B is first. It 
depends upon the way we look at it. Intelligence under- 
goes modification and becomes the gross matter, dus again 
merges into intelligence, and thus the process goes on. 
The Sankftyaa, and other religionists, put intelligence first, 
and the series becomes intelligence, then matter. The 
scientific man puts his finger on matter, and says matter* 
then intelligence. They both indicate the same chain. 
Indian philosophy, however, goes beyond both intelligence 
and matter, and finds a Puruaha, or Self, which is beyond 
intelligence, of which intelligence is but the borrowed light. 

inwngw* ii n 

20. The seer is intelligence only, and though 
pure, sees through the colouring of the intellect. 

This is again Sankhya philosophy. We have seen 
from the same philosophy that from the lowest form up 
to intelligence all is nature ; beyond nature are Pumahaa 
(souls), which have no qualities. Then how does the soul 
appear to be happy or unhappy } By reflection. If a red 
flower is put near a piece of pure crystal, the crystal appears 
to be red, similarly the appearances of happiness or un-- 
happiness of the soul are but reflections ; the soul itself has 
no colouring. > The soul is separate from nature ; npture is 
one thing, soul another, eternally separate. The Sankhgas 
say diat intelligence is a compound, that it grows ami 
wanes, diat it changes, just as the body changes, and that 
its nature is nearly the same as that of the body. As a 
fingernail ia. to the body, so is body to intelligence. The 
Mil is a part of the body, but it can be pared off hunditak 
pf rimes, ami the body wiU still last. Similarly, the 
gmiee karts ssons, whiles this bo<br can **pai^H[riKr * 
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thrown off. Yet intelligence cannot be immortah because 
it changes — growing and waning. Ansrthing that changes 
cannot be immortal. Certainly intelligence is manufac* 
tured. and that very fact shows us that there must be 
something beyond that. It cannot be free, eversrthing 
connected with matter is in nature, and therefore bound 
for ever. Who is free ? The free must certainly be beyond 
cause and effect. , If you say that the idea of freedom is 
a delusion, I shall say that the idea of bondage is also a 
delusion. Two facts come into our consciousness, and 
stand or fall with each other. These are our notions of 
bondage and freedom. If we want to go through a wall, 
and our head bumps against that wall, we see we. are 
limited by that wall. At the same time we find a will- 
power, and think we can direct our will everywhere. At 
every step these contradictory ideas come to us. We have 
to believe that we are free, yet at every moment we find 
we are not free. If one idea is a delusion, the other is 
also a delusion, and if one is true, the other also is true, 
because both stand upon the same basis— consciousness. 
The Yogi says, both are true ; that we are bound so far as 
intelligence goes, that we are free as far as the soul is 
concerned. It is the real nature of man. the Soul, the 
Puruaha, which is beyond ail law of causation. Its free- 
dom is percolating through layer's of matter in various 
forms, intelligence, mind, etc. It is its light which is 
shining through all. Intelligence has no light of its own. 
Each organ has a particular centre in the brain : it is not 
that all the organs have one centre ; each organ is separate. 
Why do all perceptions harmonise? Where do they get 
their unity ? If it were in the brain, it would be necessary 
for all * He organs, the eyes, the nose, the ears &c., to have 
one centre only, while we know for certain that there are 
different centres for etoh. But a man can see and hear at 
die Same time, so a unity must be back of inteHtgence. 
ti^Higence is connected vrith the brain, but behind iii<- 
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telligience even stands the Puruaha, die unit, where all 
different sensations and perceptions join and become one. 
The Soul itself is th*e centre where cdl the different percep- 
tions converge and become unified. That Soul is free, and it 
is its freedom that tells you every moment that you are free. 
But you mistake, and mingle that freedom every moment 
with intelligence and mind. You try to attribute that free- 
dom to the intelligence, and immediately find that intelli- 
gence is not free ; you attribute that freedom to the body, 
and immediately nature tells you that you are again mis- 
taken. That is why there is this mingled sense of freedom 
and bondage at the same time. The Yogi aiialyses both 
what is free and what is bound, and his ignorance vanishes. 
He finds that the Pttrusha is free, is the essence of that 
knowledge which, coming through the Buddhi, becomes 
intelligence, and, as such, is bound. 

ii ii 

21 . IHKe nature of the experienced is for him. 

Nature has no light of its own. As long €is the Puruaha 
is present in it, it appears as light, but the light is borrow- 
ed ; just as the moon's light is reflected. According to the 
Yogis, all the manifestations of nature are caused by nature 
itself; but nature has no purpose in view, except to free 
the Purusha, 

s 

22. Hiough destroyed for him whose goal has 
been gained, yet it b not destroyed, being common 
to others. 

The whole activity of nature is to make the Soul know 
that it is entirely separate horn nature. When the Soul 
loiows this, iMture has no more attractions for it. Bt|t the 
whole of nature vanishes only for that man who hei bo* 
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come free. There will alwasrs remain an infinite number 
of others* for whom nature will ao on working. 

23. junction ia the cause of the realisation of 
the nature of bodi the powers* the experienced ^d 
its Lord. 

According to this aphorism, both the powers of Soul 
and nature become manifest when they are in conjunction. 
Then all manifestations are thrown out. Ignorance is the 
cause of- this conjunction. We see every day that the 
cause of our pain or pleasure is always our joining our- 
selves with the body. If I were perfectly certain that I am 
not this body, I should take no notice of heat and cold, or 
anything of the kind. This body is a combination. It is 
only a fiction to say that I have one body, you another, 
and the sun another. The whole universe is one ocean 
of matter, and you are the name of a little particle, and 
1 of another, and the sun of another. We know that this 
matter is continuously changing. What is forming the sun 
one day, the next day may form the matter of our bodies. 

Twr II II 

24. Ignorance is its cause. 

Through ignorance we have joined ourselves with a 
particular body, and thus opened ourselves to misery. This 
idea of body is a simple superstition. It is superstition 
that makes us happy or unhappy. It is superstition caused 
igonrance that makes us feel heat and cold, pain and 
pleasure. It is our business to rise above this supersti- 
tion, ai the Yogi shows us how we can do this. It has 
been demonstrated that, under certain mental conditions, a 
mim may be burned, yet 1^ wiH feel no pain. The dHli- 

is th4t thfr sudden upheaval of the mind cdlnea Ifte 
6ne miimte, and goes away the Heat. If 
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evutf. we g»w jt Utfoui^ Yogo, we ehall penaaneatly et^mn 
to the ee p eiwtion of Setf from die bo<^. 

23. Hiere being absence of that (ignorance)' 
there is absence of junction, which is the thing-to> 
be-avoided ; that is the independence of the seer. 

According to Yoga philosophy it is through ignorance 
that the Soul has been joined with nature. The aim is to 
get rid of nature's control over us. That is the goal of all 
religions. Each Soul is potentially divine. The goal is to 
manifest this Divinity within, by controlling nature, external 
and internal. Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy, by one or more, or all of 
these— and be free. This is the whole of religion. Doc- 
trines, or dogmas, or rituals, or boolks, or temples, or forms, 
are but secondary details. The Yogi tries to reach this 
goal through psychic control. Until we can free ourselves 
from nature we are slaves ; as she dictates so we^ipust 
go. The Yogi claims that he who controls mind controls 
matter also. The internal nature is much higher than the 
external, and much more difficult to grapple with, much 
more difficult to control ; therefore he who has conquered 
the internal nature controls the whole universe ; it becomes 
hie servant. Roja-Yoga propounds the methods of gaining 
this control. Forces in physical nature higher than we 
know will have to be subdued. This body is just the 
external crust of the mind. They are not two different 
thiiigs ; they are just as the oyster and its shell. They 
are. but two aspects of one thing ; the internal substance 
of the oyaSer takes up matter from outside, and manu- 
fadures the shell. In the same way die internal fine fontes 
>d»jch ate called mind take up gross matter from ootsiilx. 
and from that manufacture this external shell, the, 

ICf .ddn* ^ .have control of the inlemah it is vety 
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iiave control of the external. Then again^ these forces are 
not different. It is not that some forces are physical, and 
some mental ; the physical forces are* but the gross mani- 
festations of the fine forces, Just as the physical world is 
but the gross manifestation of the fine world. 



ii ii 


26. The means of destruction of ignorance is 
unbroken practice of discrimination. 


This is the real goal of practice— discrimination 
between the real and the unreal, knowing that the Parasha 
is not nature, that it is neither matter nor mind, and that 
because it is not nature, it cannot possibly change. It is 
only nature which changes, combining, and recombining, 
dissolving continually. When through constant practice 
we begin to discriminate, ignorance will vanish, and the 
Parasha will begin to shine in its real nature, omniscient, 
omnipotent, omnipresent. 

* >rer inrT ii ii 

27. His knowledge is of the sevenfold highest 
ground. 

When this knowledge comes, it will come, as it were, 
in seven grades, one after the other, and when one of these 
begins we know that we are getting knowledge. The first 
to appear will be that we have known what is to be known. 
The mind will cease to be dissatisfied. While we are 
aware of thirsting after knowledge we begin to seek here 
and ther^, wherever we think we can get some truth, and 
failing to find it we become dissatisfied and seek in a fresh 
direction. All search is vain, until we begin to perceive 
diat Imowledge is within ourselves, that no one can help 
us, that we must help ourselves. When we begin to 
practise the power of discrimination, the fjrsl sign that we 
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are getting near truth will be that that dissatisfied state will 
vanish. We shall feel quite sure that we have found the 
truth, and that it cannot be an3^ing else but the truth. 
Then we may know that the sun is rising, that the morning 
is breaking for us, and, taking courage, we must persevere 
until the goal is reached. The second grade will be the 
absence of all pains. It will be impossible for anything 
in the universe, external or internal, to give us pain. The 
third will be the attainment of full knowledge. Omni* 
science will be ours. The fourth will be the attainment of 
the end of all duty through discrimination. Next will come 
what is called freedom of the Chitta. We shall realise that 
all difficulties and struggles, all vacillations of the mind, 
have fallen down, just as a stone rolls from the mountain 
top into the valley and never comes up again. The next 
will be that the Chitta itself will realise that it melts away 
into its causes whenever we so desire. Lastly we shall 
find that we are established in our Self, that we have been 
alone throughout the universe, neither body nor mind was 
ever related, much less joined, to us. They were working 
their own way, and we, through ignorance, joined ourselves 
to them. But we have been alone, omnipotent, omni* 
present, ever blessed ; our own Self was so pure and perfect 
that we required none else. We required none else to 
make us happy, for we are happiness itself. We shall find 
that this knowledge does not depend on anything else ; 
throughout the universe there can be nothing that will not 
become effulgent before our knowledge. This will be the 
last state, and the Yogi will become peaceful and calm» 
never to feel any more pain, never to be again deluded, 
never to be touched by misery. He will know he is ever 
blessed, ever perfect, almighty. 



28. By the practice of the ditferent patfs .of 
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dte knporities being destroyed, kAo^dei^ 
becomes effulgent up to discrimuuition. 

Now comes the practical knowledge. What we have 
just been speaking about is much higher. It is away above 
otu heads, but it is the ideal. It is first necessary to obtain 
physical and mental control. Then the realisalfon will 
become steady in that ideal. The ideal being known, what 
remains is to practise the method of reaching it. 

11 H n 

29. Yeuna, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, 
Pratyahara, Dhfirana, Dhyana, and Samadhi, are 
the eight limbs of Yoga. 

^rfOT-^g <ai i ^<i - i rer q to ft wtT tmr: ii ii 

30. Non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, 
continence, and non-receiving, are called Yama. 

A man who wants to be a perfect Yogi must give up 
the sex idea. The Soul has no sex ; why should it degrade 
itself with sex ideas ? Later on we shall understand better 
wliy these ideas must be given up. The mind of the man 
who receives gifts, is acted on by the mind of the giver, so 
the receiver is likely to become degenerated. Receiving 
gifts is, prone to destroy the independence of the mind, 
and makes us slavish. Therefore, receive no gifts. 

lit! 

»iVT?nm It u 

31 . These, unbroken by time, place, purpose 
and catte^rules, are (universal) great vows. 

' -'^These ^prsetieeB, aon-'kdling; amdifulntss, son-sHaltng. 
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chat^,.«nd non-nceiving’ are to be practised by every 
man, woman and child ; every soul, irreapective of 
nation, country or position. 

32 Internal and external purification^ content- 
ment» iflortification, study* and worship of God* are 
the Niyamas. 

External purification is keeping the body pure ; a dirty 
man will never be a YogL There must be internal puri- 
fication also. That is obtained by the virtues named in 
1. 33. Of course, internal purity is of greater value than 
external, but both are necessary, and external purity, with- 
out internal, is of no good. 

II II 

33. To obstruct thoughts which are inimical 
to Yoga, contrary thoughts should be brought. 

That is the way to practise the virtues that have been 
stated. For instance, when a big wave of anger has come 
into the mind, how are we to control that ? Just by raising 
an opposing wave. Think of love. Sometimes a mother 
is very angry with her husband, and while in that state, 
the baby comes in, and she kisses the baby ; the old wav^ 
dies out and a new wave arises, love for the child. That 
suppresses the other one. Love is opposite to anger, 
similarly, when the idea of stealing comes, non-stealing 
should be thought of ; when the idea of receiving gifts 
comes, leplace it by a contrary thought. 

wn»miiu ii 

. • .34v nie obttnacdons to Yoga axe ]Qllmg,,£a4Mr 
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Koodf etc., whether committed, caused, or approved ; 
either through avarice, or anger or ignorance ; 
whether slight, middling, or great; and result in 
infinite ignorance and misery. This is (the method 
of) thinking the contrary. 

If I tell a lie, or cause another to tell one, or approve 
of another doing so, it is equally sinful. If it is a very mild 
lie, still it is a He. Every vicious thought will rebound, 
eveiy thought of hatred which you may have thought, in a 
cave even, is stored up, and will one day come back to you 
with tremendous power in the form of some misery here. 
If you project hatred and jealousy, they will rebotind on 
you with compound interest. No power can avert them ; 
when once you have put them in motion you will have to 
bear them. Remembering this will prevent you from 
doing wicked things. 

33. Non-killing being established, in his 
presence all enmities cease (in others). 

If a man gets the ideal of non-injuring others, before 
him even animals which are by their nature ferocious will 
become peaceful. The tiger and the lamb will play to- 
gether before that Yogi, When you have come to that 
state, then alone you will understand that you have become 
firmly jestablished in non-injuring. 

^6. By the establishment of truthfulness the 
Yogi gets the power of attaining for himself and 
others tha fruits of work without the works. 

When Uiis power of truth will be established widi you. 
then even in dream you will never tell an untruth. You 
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will be true in thought, word and deed. Whatever you 
eay will be truth. You may say to a man* **Be blessed*** 
and that man will be blessed. If a man is diseased* and 
you say to him* **Be thou cured,** he will be cured 
immediately. 

^nS^rafTnsRTt ii ii 

37. By the establishment of non-stealing all 
wealth comes to the Yogi. 

The more you fly from nature the more she follows 
you, and if you do not care for her at all she becomes your 
slave. 

iiSW^f?T5nrT ii u 

38. By the establishment of continence energy 
is gained. 

The chaste brain has tremendous energy and gigantic 
will power. Without chastity there can be no spiritual 
strength. Continence gives wonderful control over man- 
kind. The spiritual leaders of men have been very conti- 
nent, and this is ,what gave them power. Therefore the 
Yogi must be continent. 

II II 

39. When he is fixed in non-receiving, he gets 
the memory of past life. 

When a man does not receive presents, he does not 
become beholden to others, but remains independent and 
free. His mind becomes pure, because with every gift, he 
is likely to receive the evils of the giver. If he does not 
receive, the mind is purified, and the first power it gets is 
memory of past life. Then alone the Yogi becomes per- 
fectly fijced in his ideal. He sees that he has been coming 
ai^ going ma^y times* so he becomes determined that diie 
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time he will be free, that he will no more come and go. 
and be the slave of Nature. 

, to^Npt: ii 8<> ii 

40. Internal and external cleanliness being 
established, arises disgust for one*s own body, and 
non-intercourse with others. 

When there is real purification of the body, external 
and internal, there arises neglect of the body, and the idea 
of keeping it nice vanishes. A face which others call most 
beautiful will appear to the Yogi as merely animal, if there 
is not intelligence behind it. What the world calls a very 
common face he regards as heavenly, if the spirit shines 
behind it. This thirst after body is the great bane of 
human life. So, the first sign of the establishment of purity 
is that you do not care to think you are a body. It is only 
when purity comes that we get rid of the body idea. 

^ 118 ?ll 

41 . There also arises purification of the Sattva, 
cheerfulness of the mind, concentration, conquest of 
the organs, Apd fitness for the realisation of the Self. 

By the practice of cleanliness the Sattva material pre- 
vails, and the mind becomes concentrated and cheerful. 
The first sign that you are becoming religious is that you are 
becoming cheerful. When a man is gloomy that may be 
dyspepsia, but it is not religion. A pleasurable feeling is 
the nature of the Sattva. Everything is pleasurable to the 
Sdiivtka man, and when this comes, know that you are 
prop'^ssing in Yoga. All pain is caused by Tama$, so you 
must get rid of that ; moroseness is one of the results of 
Tamos. The strong, the well-knit, the young, the healthy, 
the daring alone are (it to be Yogis. To the Yogi every- 
thing is Uiss, every human face that he sees brings cheer- 
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fulness to him. That is the sign of a virtuous man. Misery 
is caused by sin, and by no other cause. What business 
have you with clouded faces ? It is terrible. If you have 
a clouded face do not go out that day, shut yourself in 
your room. What right have you to carry this disease out 
into the world > When your mind has become controlled 
you have control over the whole body ; instead of being a 
slave to this machine, the machine is your slave. Instead 
of this machine being able to drag the soul down it becomes 
its greatest helpmate. 

II 8^ II 

41. From contentment comes superlative 
happiness. 



43. The result of mortification is bringing 
powers to the organs and the body, by destroying the 
impurity. 

The results of mortification are seen immediately, 
sometimes by heightened powers of vision, hearing things 
at a distance, and so on. 


II 88 11 


44. By repetition of the Mantra comes the 
realisation of the intended deity. 


The higher the beings that you want to get the harder 
is the practice. 



45. -By sacrificing all to Iswara comes Samadhi. 
By resignation to the Lord, Samidhi becomes perfect. 


46. Posture is that which is firm and pleasant. 
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Now comes ABana, posture. Until you can get a film 
seat you cannot practise die breathing and other exercises. 
Firmness of seat means that you do not feel the body at all. 
In the ordinary way, you will find that as soon as you sit 
for a few minutes all sorts of disturbances come into the 
body ; but when you have got beyond the idea of a con- 
crete body you will lose all sense of the body. You will 
feel neither pleasure nor pain. And when you take your 
body up again it will feel so rested. It is the only perfect 
rest that you can give to the body. When you have suc- 
ceeded in conquering the body and keeping it firm, your 
practice will remain firm, but while you are disturbed by 
the body your nerves become disturbed, and you cannot 
concentrate the mind. 

47. By lessening the natural tendency for rest- 
lessness) and meditating on the unlimited (posture 
becomes firm and pleasant). 

We can make the seat firm by thinking of the infinite. 
We cannot think of the Absolute Infinite, but we can think 
of the infinite sky. 

wft f II 8cr II 

48. Seat being conquered, the dualities do not 
obstruct. 

The dualities, good and bad. heat and cold, and all the 
pairs of opposites, will not then disturb you. 

^ irpirRrm: n st » 

Controlling the motion of the exhalation 
and the inhalation follows after this. 

\l%en posture has been conquered, dien the motion 
of the Prana is to be broken and controlled. Thus we 
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come to Pr6n6y6ma, the conttolling' of the vital f<»ce8 of 
the body. 'Ptana is not breath, though it is usually so 
translated. It is the sum-total of the cosmic energy. It is 
the energy that is in each body, rmd its most apparent 
manifestation is the motion of the hings. This motion is 
caused 1^ Prana drawing in the breath, and it is what we 
seek to control in PrSndySma. We begin by controlling 
the breath, m the easiest way of getting control of the 
Praha. 

II SL* II 

50. Its modifications are either external or 
internal, or motionless, regulated by place, time^ and 
number, either long or short. 

The three sorts of motion of PrdndySma are, one by 
which we draw the breath in, another by which we throw 
it out, and the third action is when the breath is held in the 
lungs, or stopped from entering the lungs. These, again, 
are varied by place and time. By place is meant that the 
Prana is held to some particular part of the body. By time 
is meant how long the Prana should be confined to a certcun 
place, and so we are told how many seconds to keep one 
motion, and how many seconds to keep another. The 
result of this Prdndydma is Udghdta, awakening the 
Kundalini. 

II Hii II 

31. The fourth is restraining the Prauia by 
reflecting on external or internal object. 

This is the fourth sort of Prdndydma, in which the 
Kamhhakia is brought about by long practice attendedl'tvilh 
refleetioh, which is absent in odier three. 
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52. From that, the covering to the light of the 
Chitta is attenuated. 

Hie Chitta has, by its own nature, all knowledge. It 
is made of Sattva particles, but is covered by Rajas and 
Tamas particles, and by Pranay&ma this covering is re- 
moved. 

wto: ii ii 

53. The mind becomes fit for Dharana. 

After this covering has been removed we are able to 
concentrate the mind. 

VSWfRK.: II II 

54. The drawing in of the organs is by their 
giving up their own objects and taking the form. of 
the mind'Stuff, as it were. 

The organs are separate states of the mind-stufi. I see 
a book ; the form is not in the book, it is in the mind. 
Something is outside which calls that form up. The real 
form is in the Chitta. The organs identify themselves with, 
and take the forms of whatever comes to them. If you can 
restrain the mind-stuff from taking these forms the mind 
will remain calm. This is called Pratyahara. 

7r?f: II vk ii 

55. Thence arises supreme control of the 
organs. 

When the Yogi has succeeded in preventing the organs 
from taking the fomts of external objects, and in making 
them remain one with the mind-stuff, then comes perfect 
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control of the organs. When the organs are perfectly 
under control, every muscle and nerve will be under con- 
trol, because the organs are the centres of all the sensa- 
tions, and of all actions. These organs are divided into 
organs of work and organs of sensation. When the organs 
are controlled, the Yogi can control all feeling and doing ; 
the whole of the body comes under his control. Then 
alone one begins to feel joy in being born ; then one can 
truthfully say, **BIes8ed am I that 1 was bom.*' When 
that control of the organs is obtained, we feel how wonder- 
ful this body really is. 



CHAPTER III. • 


POWERS 

We have now come to the chapter in which the Yoga 
powers are described. 

II ? It 

1 . Dharana is holding th^ mind on to some 
peurticular object. 

Dharand (concentration) is when the mind holds on 
to some object, either in the body, or outside the body, 
and keeps itself in that state. 

cm wrh n ? ii 

2. An unbroken flow of knowledge in that 
object is Dhyana. 

The mind tries to think of one object, to hold itself to 
one particular spot, as the top of the head, the heart, etc., 
and if the mind succeeds in receiving the sensations only 
through that part of the body, and through no other part, 
that would be Dh&rand, and when the mind succeeds !h 
keeping itself in that state for some time it is called 
Dhydna (meditation). 

II % II 

3. When that, giving up all forms, reflects 
only the meaning, it is Samadhi. 

That comes when in meditatipn the form or the ex« 
temal part is given up. Suppose I were meditating on 
a book, and that I have gradually succeeded in concentrat- 
ing the mind on it. and perceiving only the internal 
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sensations, the meaning;, unexpressed in any form, — that 
state of Dhydna is called SamAdhi. 

^hfW. H 8 II 

4. (These) three (when practised) in regard to 
one object is Samyama. 

When a man can direct his mind to any particular 
object and fix it there, and then keep it there for a long 
time, separating the object from the internal part, this is 
Samyama ; or Dhdrand, DhySna and SamAdhi, one follow- 
ing the other, and making one. The form of the thing has 
vanished, and only its meaning remains in the mind. 

ii h, ii 

5. By the conquest of that comes light of 
knowledge. 

When one has succeeded in making this Samyama, all 
powers come under his control. Tliis is the great instru- 
ment of the Yogi. The objects of knowledge are infinite, 
and they are divided into the gross, grosser, grossest, and 
the fine, finer, finest, and so on. _Tliis Samyama should be 
first applied to gross things, and when you begin to get 
knowledge of this gross, slowly, by stages, it should be 
brought to finer things. 

Ii 4 II 

6. That should be employed in stages. 

This is a note of warning not to attempt to go too 

fast. 

II® n 

7. These three are more internal than those 
thst precede. 
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Before these we had the Praiydhdra, the Pr6n6y6ma, 
the A Sana, the Yama and Niyama ; they are external parts 
of the three — Dhdrand, Dhyana, and SamSdhi. When a 
man has attained to them he may attain to omniscience and 
omnipotence, but that would not be salvation. These 
three would not make the mind Nirvikfllpa, changeless, 
but would leave the seeds for getting bodies again. Only 
when the seeds are, as the Yogi says, “fried,** do they lose 
the possibility of producing further plants. These powers 
cannot fry the seed. 

TRfll II c II 

8. But even they are external to the seedless 
(Samadhi). 

Compared with that seedless Samadhi, therefore, even 
these are external. We have not yet reached the real 
SamSdhU the highest, but to a lower stage, in which this 
universe still exists as we see it. and in which are all these 
powers. 

fnwkijil II e. ii 

9. By the suppression of the disturbed im- 
pressions of the mind, and by the rise of impressions 
of control, the mind, which p>ersist8 in that moment 
of control, is said to attain the controlling modi- 
licatiohs. 

That is to say, in this first state of SamSdhi the modi- 
fications of the mind 'have been controlled, but not per- 
fectly, because if they were, there would be no modifica- 
tions. If there is a modification which impels the mind 
to nuh out through the senses, and the Yogi tries to con- 
trol it, that very control itself will be a modification. One 
wave will be checked by another wave, so it will not be 
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real SamSdhi, when all the waves subside, as control itself 
will be a wave. Yet this lower Sam&dhi is very much 
nearer to the higher ISamadhi than when the mind comes 
bubbling out. 

w II ?«» II 

10. Its flow becomes steady by habit. 

The flow of this continuous control of the mind be- 
comes steady when practised day after day, and the mind 
obtains the faculty of constant concentration. 

^Rnf«- 

II u II 

1 1 . Taking in all sorts of objects, and concen> 
trating upon one object, these two powers being 
destroyed and manifested respectively, the* Chitta 
gets the modification called Samadhi. 

Tlie mind takes up various objects, runs into all sorts 
of things. That is the lower state. Tliere is a higher state 
of the mind, when it takes up one object, and excludes all 
others, of which SamSdhi is the result. 

qnw*^Tfr<qnT; iii^ii 

12. The one-pointedness of the Chitta is when 
the impression that is past and that which is present 
are similar. 

How are we to know that the mind has become con- 
centrated? Because the idea of titne will vanish. The 
more time passes unnoticed the more concentrated we are. 
In common life we see that when we are interested in a 
book we do not note the time at all, and when we leave 
the book we are often surprised to find how many hours 
have passed. All time will have the tendency to come and 
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stand in the one present. So the definition is given, when 
the past and present come and stand in one, the mind is 
said to be concentrated. * 

^ an^rmr. 

13. By this is explained the threefold trans- 
formation of form, time and state, in fine or gross 
matter, and in the organs. 

By the threefold changes in the mind-stuif as to form, 
time, wd state, are explained the corresponding changes 
in gross and subtle matter and in the organs. Suppose 
there is a lump of gold. It is transformed into a bracelet 
and again into an ear-ring. These are changes as to form. 
The same phenomena looked at from the. standpoint of 
time gives us change as to time. Again, the bracelet or 
the ear-ring may be bright or dull, thick or thin and so on. 
This is change as to state. Now referring to the 
Aphorisms 9, II, and 12, the mind-stuff is changing 
into Vritiia, this is change as to form. That it passes 
through past, present and future moments of time, is change 
as to time. That the impressions vary as to intensity 
withip one particular period, say, present, is change as to 
state. Tlie concentrations taught in the preceding 
aphorisms were to give the Yogi a voluntary control over 
the transformations of his mind-stuff, which alone will 
enable him to make the Samyama named in III. 4. 

^ n is n 

14. That which is acted upon by transfoitna- 

* The diatincbon among the three kinds of concentration men- 
tioned in aphorisms 9, II, and 12, is as follows: In the first, the 
disturbed ififipressions are merely held back, but not altogether ob- 
literated by the impressions of control which just come in; in the 
second, the former are completely suppressed by the latti^r which 
atand in bold relief; while in the third, which is the hisl.est, there is 
nb cfuestion of suppressing, but only similar Impressions succeed each 
ojim in a stream.— Ed. 
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tions, either past, present or yet to^be manifested, is 
the qualified. 

That is to say, the qualified is the substance which is 
being acted upon by time and by the Samskfiraa, and get- 
ting changed and being manifested always, 

fg; ii in. ii 

1 3. The succession of changes is the cause of 
manifold evolution. 

II M II 

16. By making Samyama on the three sorts of 
changes comes the knowledge of past and future. 

We must not lose sight of the first definition of 
Samyama. When the mind has attained to that state when 
it identifies itself with the internal impression of the object, 
leaving the external, and when, by long practice, that is 
retained by the mind, and the mind can get into that state 
in a moment, that is Samyama. If a man in that state 
wants to know the past and future he has to make a 
Samyama on the changes in the Samsk^ras (III. 13). Some 
are working now at present, some have worked out, and 
some are waiting to work ; so by making a Samyama on 
these he knows the past and future. 

n ii 

17. By making Samyama on word, meaning, 
and knowledge, which are ordinarily confused, 
comes ihe knowledge of all animal sounds. 

The word represents the external cause, the meaning 
represents the internal vibration that travels to the brain 
throned the channels of the Indriyat, convesdng the ex« 
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temal impression to the mind, and knowledge represents 
the reaction of the mind, with which comes perception. 
These three confused, make our sense objects. Suppose 
I hear a word : there is first the external vibration, next 
the internal sensation carried to the mind by the organ of 
hearing, then the mind reacts, and I know the word. The 
word I know is a mixture of the three, vibration, sensation, 
and reaction. Ordinarily these three are inseparable ; but 
by practice the Yogi can separate them. When a man 
has attained to this, if he makes a Sarny ama on any sound, 
he understands the meaning which that sound was intended 
to express, whether it was made by man or by any other 
animal. 

18. By perceiving the impressions, knowledge 
of past life. 

Each experience that we have, comes in the form of 
a wave in the Chitta, and this subsides and becomes finer 
and finer, but is never lost. It remains there in minute 
form, and if we can bring this wave up again, it becomes 
memory. So, if the Yogi can make a Samyama on these 
past impressions in the mind, he will begin to remember 
all his past lives. 

uif^-e r i ii 

19. By making Samyama on the signs in 
.another’s body knowledge of his mind comes. 

Suppose each man has particular signs on his body, 
which differentiate him from others ; when the Yogi makes 
a Samyama on these signs he knows the nature of the 
mind of that person. 

^ ^ II II 

20. But not its contents, that not being the 
daject of the Samyamfi. 
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He would not know the contents of the mind by mak- 
ing a Sarny ama on the body. There would be required 
a twofold Samyama, first on the signs in the body, and 
then on the mind itself. The Yogi would then know every- 
thing that is in that mind. 





li II 


21 . By making Samyama on the form of the 
body, the powers of perceiving forms being 
obstructed, and the power of manifestation in the 
eye being separated, the Yogi’s body becomes 
unseen. 


A Yogi standing in the midst of this room can 
apparently vanish. He does not really vanish, but he will 
not be seen by anyone. The form and the body are, as 
it were, separated. You must remember that this can 
only be done when the Vog^i has attained to that power of 
concentration when form and the thing formed have been 
separated. Then he makes a Samyama on that, and the 
power to perceive forms is obstructed, because the power 
of perceiving forms comes from the junction of form and 
the thing formed. 

II II 

22. By this the disappearance or conceedment 
of words which are being spoken and such other 
things, are also explained. 

m II II 

23. Karma is of two kinds, sopn.to be fructi- 
fied, and late to be fructified. By making Sanq^yama 
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on these, or by the signs called Arishta, portents. 

Yogis know the exact time of separation from 
their bodies. 

When a Yogi makes a Samyama on his own Karma, 
upon those impressions in his mind which are now work- 
ing, and those which are just waiting to work, he knows 
exactly by those that are waiting when his body will fall. 
He knows when he will die, at what hour, even at what 
minute. The Hindus think very much of that knowledge 
or consciousness of the nearness of death, because it is 
taught in the Gita that the thoughts at the moment of 
departure are great powers in determining the next life. 

II ^8 i| 

24 . By making Samyama on friendship^ 
mercy, etc. (1 . 33.), the Yogi excels in respective 
qualities. 

wSl II II 

■ 25. By making Samyama on the strength of 
the elephant, and others, their respective strengdr 
comes to the Yogi. 

When a Yogi has attained to this Samyanut and wants 
strength, he makes a Samyama on the strength of the 
elephant, and gets it. Infinite energy is at the disposal of 
every one, if he only knows how to get it. The Yogi has 
discovered the science of getting it. 

26. By making Samyama on the effulgent light 
(1. 36.) comes the knowledge of the fine, the 
obstructed and the remote. 

W^en the Yogi makes Samyama on that effulgent lig^t 
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in the heart he sees things which are very remote, things, 
for instance, that are happening in a distant place, and 
which are obstructed by mountain barriers, and also things 
which are very fine. 

ii w 

27. By making Saihyama on the svin, (comes) 
the knowledge of the world. 

II II 

28. On the moon, (comes) the knowledge of 
the cluster of stars. 

^ II V- II 

29. On the pole-star, (comes the knowledge of) 
the motions of the stars. 


ii ii 

30. On the navel circle, (comes) the knowledge 
of the constitution of the body. 



: II II 


31 . On the hollow of the throat, (comes) 
cessation of hunger. 


When a man is veiy hungry, if he can make Samyama 
on the hollow of the throat, hunger ceases. 


II II 

32. On the nerve called Kurma (comes) fixity 
of the body. 


When he ia practising the body is not disturbed. 


II II 

33. On the light emanating from the top of the 
head, sight of the Siddhas. * 

h—s 
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The SiddhoB are beings who are a little above ghosts. 
When the Yogi concentrates his mind on the top of his 
head he will see these Siddhaa. The word Stddha does 
not refer to those men who have become free— a sense in 
which it is often used. 

infiWWT ^ II ^8 il 

34. Or by the power of Pratibha all knowledge. 

All these can come without any Samyama to the man 
who has the power of Pratibhd (spontaneous enlighten- 
ment from purity). When a man has risen to a high state 
of Pratibha, he has that great light. All things are ap- 
parent to him. Everything comes to him naturally with- 
out making Samyama. 


f^-^rfisRT II II 

35. In the heart, knowledge of minds. 



36. Enjoyment comes by the non-discrimi- 
nation of the Soul and Sattva which are totally 
different. The latter whose actions are for anbther 
is separate from the self-centred one. Samyama on 
the self-centred one gives knowledge of the Purusha. 

All action of Sattva, a modification of Prafffriti charac- 
terised by lifi^t and happiness, is for the Soul. When 
Sattva is free from egoism and illuminated with the pure 
intelligence of Paruaha, it is called the self-centred one, 
because in that state it becomes independent of all rela- 
tions. 

37. From that arises die knowledge belonging 
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to Pradbhd and (supernatural) hearing, touching, 
seeing, tasting, and smelling. 

^rnsn% fwi: u u 

36. The9e are ob8tacle9 to Samadhi ; but they 
are powers in the worldly state. 

To the Yogi knowledge of the enjoyments of the world 
comes by the junction of the Puruaha and the mind. If 
he wants to make Samyama on the knowledge that they 
are two different things, nature and soul, he gets knowledge 
of the Puruaha. From that arises discrimination. When 
he has got that discrimination he gets the PratihhSt, the 
light of supreme genius. These powers, however, are 
obstructions to the attainment of the highest goal, the 
knowledge of the pure Self, and freedom. These are, as 
it were, to be met in the way, and if the Yogi rejects them, 
he attains the highest. If he is tempted to acquire these, 
his further progress is barred. 

li H II 

39. When the cause of bondage of the Chitta 
has become loosened, the Yogi, by his knowledge of 
its channels of activity (the nerves), enters another's 
body. 

♦ 

The Yogi can enter a dead body, and make it get up 
and move, even while he himself is working in another 
body. Oi he can enter a living body, and hold that man’s 
mind and organs in check, and for the time being act 
through the body of that man. That is done by the Yogi 
coming to this discrimination of Purtxaha and nature. If 
he wants to enter another’s body he makes a Samyama on 
that body and enters it, because, not only is his Soul 
omnipresent, but his mind also, as the Yogi teaches. It is 
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one bit of the universal mind. Now, however, it can only 
work through the nerve currents in this body, but when 
Yogi has loosened himself from these nerve currents, he 
can work through other things. 

40. By conquering the current called Udana 
the Yogi does not sink in water, or in swamps, he 
can walk on thorns etc., and can die at will. 

UdSna is the name of the nerve current that governs 
the lungs, and all the upper parts of the body, and when 
he is master of it he becomes light in weight. He does 
not sink in water ; he can walk on thorns and sword blades, 
and stand in fire, and can depart this life whenever he 
likes. 


It 8? II 

41 • By the conquest of the current Samana he 
is surrounded by a blaze of light. 

Whenever he likes light flashes from his body. 





II 8^ II 


42. By making Samyana on the relation 
between the ear and the Akasa comes divine hearing. 

There is the Akflsa, the ether, and the instrument, the 
ear/ By making Samyama on them the Yogi gets super- 
normal hearing ; he hears everything. Anything spoken 
or sounded miles away he can hear. 





II 8^ 11 


43. ^ making Samyama on the xdation 
betwe<m the Akaaa and the body and becoming lig^t 
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as cotton-wool, etc., through meditation on them, 
the Yogi goes through the skies. 

This i4^asa is the material of this body : it is only 
Akflaa in a certain form that has become the body. If the 
Yogi makes a Samyama on this Akoaa material of his body, 
it acquires the lightness of Akflsa, and he can go anywhere 
through the air. So in the other case also. 

TiTT. ns an 

44. By making Samyama on the ‘real modi- 
fications’ of the mind, outside of the body, called 
great disembodiedness, comes disappe 2 uremce of the 
covering to light. 

The mind in its foolishness thinks that it is working in 
this . body. Why should I be bound by one system of 
nerves, and put the Ego only in one body, if the mind is 
omnipresent? There is no reason why I should. The 
Yogi wants to feel the Ego wherever he likes. The mental 
waves which arise in the absence of egoism in the body 
are called 'real modifications* or 'great disembodiedness.' 
When he has succeeded in making Samyama on these 
modifications, all covering to light goes away, and all dark- 
ness and ignorance vanish. Everything appears to him to 
be full of knowledge. 

II ami 

45. By making Samyama on the gross and fine 
forms of the elements, their essential traits, the 
inherence of the Gunas in them and on their contri- 
buting to the experience of the soul, comes mast^ 
of the elements. 

The Yogi make. Samyama on the eletnents, first on 
die gR>e..’an(i Uien on the finer Mates. This Srnnyama 
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is taken up more by a sect of the Buddhists. Thay take 
a lump of clay, and make Samnama on that, and gradually 
they bepn to see the fine materials of which it is composed, 
and when they have known all the fine materials in it, they 
get power over that element. So with all the elements. 
The Yogi can conquer them all. 

46. From that comes minuteness, and the rest 
of the powers, 'glorification of the body,* and in- 
destnictibleness of the bodily qualities. 

This means that the Yogi has attained the eight powers, 
ide can make himself as minute as a particle, or as huge 
as a mountain, as heavy as the earth, or as light as the 
air ; he can reach anything he likes, he can rule everything 
he wants, he can conquer everything he wants, and so on. 
A lion will sit at his feet like a lamb, and all his desires be 
fulfilled at will. 

47. The 'glorification of the body* is beauty, 
complexion, strengdi, adamantine heurdness. 

The body becomes indestructible. Nothing can injure 
it. Nothing can destroy it until the Yogi wishes. **Break- 
ing the rod of time he lives in this universe with his body.** 
In the Vedaa it is written that for that man there is no more 
disea'se, death or pain. 



16. Sy making Samyama on the objectivity 
and power of illumination of the organs, on egoism, 
the inherence of the Gunas in them and on their 
contributing to the e:q>erience of the soul, come* die 
omquest of the <Nr^m8. 
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In perception of external objects the orgiuis leave their 
place in the mind and go towards the object ; this is 
followed by knowledge. Egoism also is present in the act. 
When the Yogi makes Samyama on these and the other 
two by gradation, he conquers the organs. Take up any- 
thing that you see or feel, a book for instance, first con- 
centrate the mind on it. Then on the knowledge that is 
in the form of a book, and then on the Ego that sees the 
book and so on. By that practice all the organs will be 
conquered. 

JWPnraw ti at ii 

49. From that comes to the body the power of 
rapid movement like the mind, power of the organs 
independently of the body, and conquest of nature. 

Just as by the conquest of the elements comes glorified 
body, so from the conquest of the organs will come the 
above-mentioned powers. 

II II 

50. By making Samyama on the discrimina- 
tion between the Sattva and the Purusha comes 
omnipotence and omniscience. 

When nature has been conquered, and the difference 
between the Puruaha and nature realised, that the Pftrusha 
.18 indestructible, pure and perfect, then comes omnii- 
potence and omniscience. 

ii H,f ii 

51. By giving up even these powers comes the 
destruction of the very seed of evil, which leads to 
Kaivalya. 
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He attains aloneness, independence, and becomes free* 
When one gives up even the ideas of omnipotence and 
omniscience, there comes entire rejection of enjoyment, 
of the temptations from celestial beings. When the Yogi 
has seen all these wonderful powers, and rejected them, 
he reaches the goal. What are all these powers? Simply 
manifestations. They are no better than dreams. Eveif 
omnipotence is a dream. It depends on the mind. So 
long as there is a mind it can be understood, but the goal 
is beyond even the mind. 

52. The Yogi should not feel edlured or 
flattered by the overtures of celestial beings, for fear 
of evil again. 

There are other dangers too ; gods and other beings 
come to tempt the Vogi. They do not want anyone to be 
perfectly free. They are jealous, just as we are, and worse 
than us sometimes. They are very much afraid of losing 
their places. Those Yogis who do not reach perfection 
die and become gods ; leaving the direct road they go into 
one of the side streets, and get these powers. Then again 
they have to be born ; but he who is strong enough to 
withstand these temptations, and go straight to the goal, 
becomes free. 

53. By making Samyana on a particle of time 
and its precession and succession comes discrimi- 
nation ' 

How are we to avoid all these things, these Deoaa, 
and heavens, and powers? By discrimination, know- 
ing good from evil. Therefore a Samyatna is pven by 
which the power of discrimination can be strengthened. 
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Thiti is by making a Samyama on a particia of time, and 
the time preceding and following it. 

54. Those things which cannot be differen- 
tiated by species, sign and place, even they will be 
discriminated by the above Samyama. 

The misery that we suffer comes from ignorance, from 
non-discrimination between the real and the unreal. We 
all take the bad for the good, the dream for the reality. 
Soul is the only reality, and we have forgotten it. Body 
is an unreal dream, and we think we are all bodies. This 
non-dicrimination is the cause of misery. It is caused by 
ignorance. When discrimination comes it brings strength, 
and then alone can we avoid ail these various ideas of 
body, heavens, and gods. This ignorance arises through 
differentiating by species, sign and place. For instance, 
take a cow. The cow is differentiated from the dog by 
species. Even with the cows alone how do we make the 
distinction between one cow and another? By signs. If 
two objects are exactly similar they can be distinguished 
if they are in different places. When objects are so mixed 
up that even these differentiae will not help us, the power 
of discrimination acquired by the above-mentioned prac- 
tice will give us the ability to distinguish them. The high- 
est philosophy of the Yogi is based upon this fact, that 
the Purusha is pure and perfect, and is the only 'simple* 
that exists in this universe. The body and mind are com- 
pounds, and yet we are ever identifying ourselves with 
them. This is the great mistake that the distinction has 
been lost. When this power of discrimination has been 
attained, man sees that eversrthing in this world, mental 
and physical, is a compound, and, as such, cannot be the 
Purusha. 
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55. The saving knowledge is that knowledge 
of discrimination which simultaneously covers all 
objects, in all their vtygiations. 

Saving, because the knowledge takes the Yogi across 
the ocean of birth and death. Tlie whole of Prakriti in all 
its states, subtle and gross, is within the grasp of the knowl- 
edge. There is no succession in perception of this 
knowledge : it takes in all things simultaneously, at a 
glance. 

II II 

56. By the similarity of purity between the 
Sattva and the Purusha comes Kaivalya. 

When the soul realises that it depends on nothing in 
the universe, from gods to the lowest atom, that is called 
Kaivalya (isolation) and perfection. It is attained when 
this mixture of purity and impurity called Sattva (intellect) 
has been made as pure as the Purusha itself ; then the 
Sdlioa reflects only the unqualified essence of purity, which 
is the Purusha. 



■ CHAPTER IV. 


INDEPENDENCE 

ftrapr: ii ? ii 

I . The Siddhis (powers) are attained by birth, 
chemical means, pow^sr of words, mortification or 
concentration. 

Sometimes a man is born with the Siddhis, powers, of 
course those he had earned in his previous incarnation. 
This time he is born, as it were, to enjoy the fruits of them. 
It is said of Kapila, the great father of the Sanldiya Philo* 
sophy, that he was a born Siddha, which means, literally, 
a man who has attained to success. 

The Yogis claim that these powers can be gained by 
chemical means. All of you know that chemistry original* 
ly began as alchemy ; men went in search of the philoso- 
pher’s stone and elixirs of life, and so forth. In India there 
was a sect called the Raadyanaa, Their idea was that 
ideality, knowledge, spirituality and religion, were all very 
right, but that the body was the only instrument by which 
to attain to all these. If the body came to an end every now 
and again it would take so much more time to attain to 
the goal. For instance, a man wants to practise Yoga, 
or wants to become spiritual. Before he has advanced 
very far he dies. Then he takes another body and begins 
again, then dies, and so on. In this way much time will 
be lost in dying and being born again. If the body could 
be made strong and perfect, so that it would get rid of 
birth and death, we should have so much more time to 
become spiritual. So these Rdsdyanas say, first ipake the 
body very etrcmg. They claim that this body can be made 
hnm6Ttal. Their idea is that if the mind manufactures 
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the body* and if it be true that each mind is only one out- 
let to the infinite energy, there should be no limit to each 
outlet getting any amount of power from outside. Why 
is it impossible to keep our bodies all the time ? We have 
to manufacture all the bodies that we ever have. As soon 
as this body dies we shall have to manufacture another. 
If we can do that, why dttnot we do it just here and now, 
without getting out of the present body ? The theory is 
perfectly correct. If it is possible that we live after death, 
and make other bodies, why is it impossible that we 
should have the power of making bodies here, without 
entirely dissolving this body, simply changing it con- 
tinually } They also thought that in mercury knd in sulphur 
was hidden the most wonderful power, and that by cer- 
tain preparations of these a man could keep the body as 
long as he liked. Others believed that certain drugs could 
bring powers, such as flying through the air. Many of the 
most wonderful medicines of the present day we owe to 
the R&sayanas, notably the use of metals in medicine. 
Certain sects of Yogis claim that many of their principal 
teachers are still living in their old bodies. Patanjali,»the 
great authority on Yoga, does not deny this. 

The power of words. There are certain sacred words 
called Mantrams, which have power, when repeated under 
proper conditions, to produce these extraordinary powers. 
We are living in the midst of such a mass of miracles, day 
and night, that we do not think anything of them. There 
is no limit to man’s power, the power of words and the 
power of mind. 

Mortification. You find that in every religion morti- 
fications and asceticisms have been practised. In these 
religious conceptions the Hindus always go to the extremes. 
You will find men with their hands up all their lives, until 
their hands wither and die. Men keep standing, day and 
night, until their feet swell, and if they live, ^ die legs be- 
come so stiff ip this position that they can no more bend 
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them, but have to stand all their lives. ^ 1 once saw a man 
who had kept his hands raised in this way, and I asked 
him how it felt when he did it first. He said it was awful 
torture. It was such torture that he had to go to a river 
and put himself in water, and that allayed the pain for 
a little. After a month he did not sufFer much. Hirou^ 
such practices powers {Siddhis) cfl^ be attained. 

Concentration. Concentration is Sam&dhi, and that is 
Yoga proper ; that is the principal theme of this science, 
and it is the highest means. The preceding ones are only 
secondary, and we cannot attain to the highest through 
them. Samddhi is the means through which we can gain 
anything and everything, mental, moral or spiritual. 


r: 


2. The change into another species is by the 
filling in of nature. 

Patanjali has advanced the proposition that these pow- 
ers come by birth, sometimes by chemical means, or 
through mortification. He also admits that this body can 
be kept for any length of time. Now he goes on to state 
what is the cause of the change of the body into another 
species. He says this is done by the filling in of nature, 
which he explains in the next aphorism. 


« TUrn^t mi 

II ^ II 


3. Good and bad deeds are not the direct 
causes iu the transformations of nature, but they act 
as breakers of obstacles to the evolutions of nature : 
as a farmer breaks the obstacles to the course of 
water, which then runs down by its own nature. 

The water for irrigation of fields is already in the canal, 
only shut in.l^ gates. The farmer opens diele gates, and 
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the water flows in by itself, by the law of gravitation. So, 
all progress and power are already in every man; per- 
fection is man's nature, only it is barred in and prevented 
from taking its proper course. If anyone can take the bar 
off, in rushes nature. Then the man attains the powers 
which are his already. Those we call wicked become 
saints, as soon as the bar is broken and nature rushes in. 
It is nature that is driving us towards perfection, and 
eventually she will bring everyone there. All these prac- 
tices and struggles to become religious are only negative 
work, to take off the bars, and open the doors to that per- 
fection which is our birthright, our nature. To-day the 
evolution theory of the ancient Yogis will be better 
understood in the light of modern research. And yet the 
theory of the Yogis is a better explanation. The two 
causes of evolution advanced by the moderns, viz., sexual 
selection and survival of the Attest, are inadequate. Sup- 
pose human knowledge to have advanced so much as to 
eliminate competition,, both from the function of acquiring 
physical sustenance and of acquiring a mate. Then 
according to the moderns, human progress will stop and 
the race will die. The result of this theory is to furnish 
every oppressor with an argument to calm the qualms of 
conscience. Men are not lacking, who, posing as philo- 
sophers, want to kill out all wicked and incompetent 
persons, (they are, of course, the only judges of compe- 
tency), and thus preserve the human race ! But the great 
ancient evolutionist, Patanjali, declares that the true secret 
of evolution is the manifestation of the perfection which is 
already in every being; that this perfection has been 
barred and the infinite tide behind is struggling to express 
itself. These struggles and competitions are but the results 
of our ignorance, because we do not know the proper way 
to unlock the gate and let the water in. This, infinite tide 
behind must express itself; it is the cause of afi mani- 
festation, Competitioiis fw life or sm-gratification are 
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only momentary^ unnecesjMiry, extraneous effects, ca^ed 
by ignorance. Even when all competition has ceased this 
perfect nature behind will make us go forward Until every 
one has become perfect. Therefore there is no reason to 
believe that competition is necessary to progress. In the 
animal the man was suppressed, but, as soon as the door 
was opened, out rushed man. So, in man there is the 
potential god, kept in by the locks and bars of ignorance. 
When knowledge breaks these bars the god becomes 
manifest. 

II 8 II 

4. From egoism alone proceed the created 
minds. 

The theory of Karma is that we suffer for our good or 
bad deeds, and the whole scope of philosophy is to reach 
the glory of man. All the Scriptures sing the glory of man, 
of the soul, and then, in the same breath, they preach 
Karma, A good deed brings such a result, and a bad deed 
such another, but if the soul can be acted upon by a good 
or a bad deed the soul amounts to nothing. Bad deeds 
put a bar to the manifestation of the nature of the Purusha ; 
good deeds take the obstacles off, and the glory of the 
Puruaha becomes manifest. The Purusha itself is never 
changed. Whatever you do never destroys your own glory, 
your own nature, because the soul cannot be acted upon 
by anything, only a veil is spread before it, hiding its per- 
fection. 

With a view to exhaust their Karma quickly,* Yogis 
create K&y&vyuha or groups of bodies, in which to work 
it out. For all these bodies they create minds from egoism. 
These are .called 'created minds,’ in contradistinction to 
their original minds. 


5 . Though the activities of the different cheated 
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mipds are various* the one original mind is the 
controller of them all. 

These different minds, which act in these different 
bodies, are called made-minds, and the bodies made- 
bodies : that is, manufactured bodies and minds. Matter 
and mind are like two inexhaustible storehouses. When 
you become a Yogi you learn the secret of their control. 
It was yours all the time, but you had forgotten it. When 
you become a Yogi you recollect it. Then you can do any- 
thing with it, manipulate it in every way you like. The 
material out of which a manufactured mind is created is 
the very same material which is used for the macrocosm. 
It is not that mind is one thing and matter another, they 
are different aspects of the same thing. AsmitS, egoism, 
is the material, the fine state of existence out of which these 
made-minds and made-bodies of the Yogi are manufac- 
tured. Therefore, when the yogi has found the secret of 
these energies of nature he can manufacture any number of 
bodies, or minds, out of the substance known as egoism. 


7IW II 4 II 

6. Among the various Chittas that which is 
attained by Samadhi is desireless. 

Among ail the various minds that we see in various 
men, only that mind which has attained to SamSdhi, perfect 
concentration, is the highest. A man who has attained 
certain powers through medicines, or through words, or 
through mortifications, still has desires, but that man who 
has attained to SamSdhi through concentration is alone 
free from all desires. 

7. Works are neither black nor white for the 


Yogis; for odrers diey are threefold — black, Vrhite, 
and mixed. 
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When the Yogi has attained perfection, his actions, 
and the Karma poduced by those actions, do not bind 
him, because he did hot desire them. He just works on ; 
he works to do good, and he does good, but does not care 
for the result, and it will not come to him. But for ordinary 
men, who have not attained to that highest state, works 
are of three kinds, black (evil actions), white (good actions), 
and mixed. 

8. From these threefold works are manifested 
in each state only those desires (which are) fitting to 
that state alone. (The others are held in abeyance 
for the time being.) 

Suppose I have made the three kinds of Katma, good, 
bad and mixed, and suppose I die and become a god in 
heaven ; the desires in a god body are not the same as the 
desires in a human body. The god body neither eats nor 
drinks ; what becomes of my past unworked Karmaa^ 
which produce as their effect the desire to eat and drink? 
Where would these Karmas go when I become a god? 
The answer is that desires can only manifest themselves 
in proper environments. Only those desires will come out 
for which the environment is fitted ; the rest will remain 
stored up. In this life we have many godly desires, many 
human desiies, many animal desires. If 1 take a god body, 
only the good desires will come up, because for theAi the 
environments are suitable. And if 1 take an animal body, 
only the animal desires will come up, and the good desires 
will wait. What does this show? Hiat by means of 
environment we can check these desires. Only that Karma 
which is suited to and fitted for the environments will come 
out. This shows that the power of environment is the great 
check to control even Karma itself. 


I— T 
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9. There is consecutiveness in desires, even 
though separated by species, space and time^ there 
being identification of memory and impressions. 

Elxperiences becoming fine become impressions ; im- 
pressions revivified become memory. The word memory 
here includes unconscious co-ordination of past experience, 
reduced to impressions, with present conscious action. In 
each body, the group of impressions acquired in a similar 
body only, becomes the cause of action in that body. The 
experiences of a dissimilar body are held in abeyance. 
Elach body acts as if it were a descendant of a series of 
bodies of that species only ; thus, consecutiveness of desires 
is not to be broken. 

ii ? « ii 

10. Thirst for happiness being eternal desires 
are without beginning. 

All experience is preceded by desire for happiness. 
There was no beginning of experience, as each fresh ex- 
perience is built upon the tendency generated by p&st ex- 
perience ; therefore desire is without beginning. 

.11. Being held together by cause, effect, sup- 
port, and objects, in the absence of these is its 
absence. 

Desires are held together by cause and effect*; if a 
desire has been raised it does not die without producing 

*The causes are the * 'pain-bearing obscructions" (11. 3) aid actions 
<1V: ^), siad ihie effects are "species, life and experience of pleaii^re 
and pain" (11. 13).-Ed, : ^ I 
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its effect. Theti egaiA, the mind^stiiff is dre great store- 
house, the support of all past desires reduced to Sorfisl^dra 
form ; until they have worked themselves out they will not 
die. Moreover, so long as the senses receive the external 
objects fresh desires will arise. If it* be possible to get rid 
of the cause, effect, support and objects of desire, then 
alone it will vanish. 

12. The peist and future exist in their own 
nature, qualities having different ways. 

The idea is that existence never comes out of non- 
existence. The past and future, though not existing in a 
manifested form, yet exist in a fine form. 

^ ii r ii 

1 3. They are manifested or fine, being of the 
nature of the Gunais. 

The Gunas are the three substances, Sattva, Rajas, and 
Tamas, whose gross state is the sensible universe. Past 
and future arise from the different modes of manifestation 
of these Gunas, 

ii ts ii 

14. The unity in things is from the unity in 
changes. 

Though there are three substances, their changes being 
co-ordinated all objects have their unity. 

w: n I'i h 

15. Since perception and desire vary wiffi 
.regain) to the same object, mind and object are, of 
cKfferent nature. 
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That is, there is an objective world independent of our 
minds. This is a refutation of Buddhistic Idealism. Since 
different people look at the same thing differently, it cannot 
be a mere imagination of any particular individual. * 

^ Tnr?nTrT?t»i ii \A « 

J6. Things £u:e known or unknown to the 
mind, being dependent on the colouring which they 

give to the mind. 

17. The states of the mind are always known 
because the lord of the mind, the Purusha, is un- 
changeable. 

The whole gist of this theory is that the universe is 
both mental and material. Both of these are in a conti- 
nuous state of flux. What is this book? it is a combina- 
tion of molecules in constant change. One lot is going 
out, and another coming in ; it is a whirlpool, but what 
makes the unity? What makes it the same book? The 
changes are rhythmical ; in harmonious order they are 
sending impressions to my mind, and these pieced together 
make a continuous picture, although the parts are conti- 
nuously changing. Mind itself is continuously changing. 


* There is an additional aphorism here in some editions : — 

^ ^ ftf ii 

*'The object cannot be said to be dependent on a single mind. 
There being no proof of its existence, it would then become non- 
existent.'* 

If the perception of an object were the only criterion of its exist- 
ence. then when the mind is absorbed in anything or is in Samiidhi, 
it would not be perceived by anybody and might as well be said to 
be non-existent. This is an undesirable conclusion.-*-Ed. 
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The mind and body are like two layers in the same sub* 
stance, moving at different rates of speed. Relativelyt 
one being slower an<) the other quicker, we can distinguish 
between the two motions. For instance, a train is in 
motion, and a carriage is moving alongside it. It is 
possible to find the motion of both these to a certain extent. 
But still something else is necessary. Motion can only be 
perceived when there is something else which is not moving. 
But when two or three things are relatively moving, we 
first perceive the motion of the faster one, and then that 
of the slower ones. How is the mind to perceive? It is 
also in a flux. Therefore another thing is necessary which 
moves more slowly, then you must get to something in 
which the motion is still slower, and so on, and you will 
find no end. Therefore logic compels you to stop some- 
where. You must complete the series by knowing some- 
thing which never changes. Behind this never-ending chain 
of motion is the Purusha, the changeless, the colourless, 
the pure. All these impressions are merely reflected upon 
it, as a magic lantern throws images upon a screen, without 
in any way tarnishing it. 

II II 

16. The mind is not self-luminous, being an 
object. 

Tremendous power is manifested ever3nYhere in nature, 
but it is not self-luminous, not essentially intelligent. The 
Purusha alone is self-luminous, and gives its light to every- 
thing. It is the power of the Purusha that is percolating 
through all matter and force. 

UTOit ii ii 

19. From its being unable to cognise both at 

the same time. 
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If llie niSkid w«e adf-huninoui it w4«ild bit abld to 
cognise itself and its objects at the same time, which it 
cannot. When it cognises the object it cannot reflect on 
itself. Therefore the Puruaha is self-luminous, and the 
mind is not. 

ii ii 

20. Another cognising mind being assumed 
there will be no end to such tissumptions and con- 
fusion of memory will be the result. 

Let U8 suppose there is another mind which cognises 
the ordinary mind, then there will have to be still another 
to cognise the former, and so there will be no end to it. It 
wiU result in confusion of memory, there will be no store- 
house of memoxy. 

21s The essence of knowledge (the Punisha) 
being unchangeable, when the mind takes its form* 
it becomes conscious. 

Patanjali says this to make it more clear that knowledge 
is not a quality of the Puruaha. When the mind comes 
near the Puruaha it is reflected, as it were, upon the mind, 
and the mind, for the time being, becomes knowiiig and 
seems as if it were itself the Puruaha. 

II II 

22. G>loured by the seer and the seen the mind 
is able to understand everything. 

m 

On one side of the mind the external world, the seen, 
is being reflected, and on the other, the seer is beiiig re- 
fletMd *, thus comes the power of all knowledge to the 
mind. 
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23. The mind though variegated by innumar> 
able desires acts for another (the Purusha), because 
it acts in combination. 

The mind is a compound of various things, and there* 
fore it cannot work for itself. Everything that is a combi- 
nation in this world has some object for that combination, 
some third thing for which this combination is going on. 
So this combination of the mind is for the Purttsha. 

ii ii 

24. For the discriminating the perception of 
the mind as Atman ceases. 

Through discrimination the Vogi knows that the 
Pmusha is not mind. 

^ ii ii * 

25. Then bent on discriminating the mind 
attains the previous state of Kaivalya (isolation). 

Thus the practice of Yoga leads to discriminating 
power, to clearness of vision. The veil drops from the 
eyes, and we see things as they are. We find that nature 
is a compound, and is showing the panorama for the 
Purusha, who is the witness ; that nature is not the Lord, 
that all the combinations of nature are simply for the sake 
of showing these phenomena to the Puruaha, the enthroned 
king within. When discrimination comes by long practice 
fear ceases, and the mind attains isolation. 


•^are is another readings the meaning then wouM 

he>— *'Thea the mind becomes da^ in diMriminatioa and giavilstnt 
towards ICeiWga.** — Ed. 
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?Tf^Sr 1 H ?t M 

26. The thoughts that arise as obstructions to 
that are from impressions. 

All the various ideas that arise making us believe that 
we require something external to make us happy are 
obstructions to that perfection. The Puruaha is happiness 
and blessedness by its own nature. But that knowledge is 
covered over by past impressions. These impressions have 
to work themselves out. 

II II 

27. Their destruction is in the same manner 
as of ignorance, egoism, etc., as said before (II. 10). 

ii u 

28. Even when arriving at the right discrimi- 
nating knowledge of the essences, he who gives up 
the fruits, unto him comes as the result of perfect 
discrimination, the Samadhi called the cloud of 
virtue. 

When the Yogi has attained to this discrimination, all 
the powers mentioned in the last chapter come to him, but 
the true Yogi rejects them all. Unto him comes a peculiar 
knowledge, a particular light, called the Dharma Megha, 
the cloud of virtue. All the great prophets of the world 
‘^whom history has recorded had this. They had found the 
whole foundation of knowledge within themselves. Truth 
to them had become real. Peace and calmness, and per- 
fect purity became their own nature, after they had given 
up the vanities of powers. 
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29. From that comes cessation of peons and 
lyorks.^ 

When that cloud of virtue has come, then no more is 
there fear of falling, nothing can drag the Yogi down. No 
more will there be evils for him. No more pains. 

30. Then knowledge, bereft of covering and 
impurities, becoming infinite, the knowable becomes 
small. 

Knowledge itself is there ; its covering is gone. One 
of the Buddhistic scriptures defines what is meant by the 
Buddha (which is the name of a state), as infinite knowledge, 
infinite as the sky. Jesus attained to that and became the 
Christ. All of you will attain to that state. Knowledge 
becoming infinite, the knowable becomes small. The 
whole universe, with all its objects of knowledge, becomes 
as nothing before the Purusha. The ordinary man thinks 
himself very small, because to him the knowable seems to 
be infinite. 

M Pcm ii ii 

3 1 . Then are finished the successive trans- 
formations of the qualities, they having attained the 
end. 

Then all these various transformations of the qualities, 
which change from species to species, cease for ever. 

32. The changes that exist in relation to 
moments, and which are perceived at the other end 
(at the end of a series) are succession. 
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Patanjali here defines the word suGcesiion, the changes 
that exist in relation to moments. While I think, many 
moments pass, and with each moment’ there is a change of 
idea, but I only perceive these changes at the ^d of a 
series. This is called succession, but for the mind that has 
realised omnipresence there is no succession. Everything 
has become present (or it ; to it the present alone exists, 
the past and future are lost. Time stands controlled, all 
knowledge is there in one second. Everything is known 
like a flash. 

^ II II 

33. The resolution in the inverse order of the 
qualities, bereft of any motive of action for the 
Purusha, is Kaivalya, or it is the establishment of the 
power of knowledge in its own nature. 

Nature *s task is done, this unselfish task which our 
sweet nurse, Nature, had imposed upon herself. She gently 
took the self-forgetting soul by the hand, as it were, and 
showed him all the experiences in the universe, all mani- 
festations, bringing him higher and higher through various 
bodies, till his lost glory came back, and he remembered 
his own nature. Then the kind mother went back the same 
way she came, for others who also have lost their way in 
the trackless desert of life. And thus is she working, 
without beginning and without end. And thus through 
pleasure and pain, through good and evil, the infinite river 
of souls is flowing into the ocean of perfection, of self- 
realisation. 

Glory unto those who have realised their own nature ; 
may ^eir blessings be on us all I 
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REFERENCES TO YOGA 

SVETASVATARA UPANISHAD 
Chapter //. 

?nr w. II i II 

6. Where the fire is rubbed, where the air is con* 
trolled, where the flow of Soma flows over, there a (perfect) 
mind is created. 

f^Rpinf ^rn*i ^ *1^ 

S^r«6<nfVl EnWT I 

o 

««ifr<ir ii c a 

8. Placing the body in a straight posture, with the 
chest, the throat, and the head held erect, making the 
organs enter the mind, the sage crosses all the fearful 
currents by means of the raft of Brahman. 

wwiT^ inftiTT 

irm i 

II fi. II 

9. The man of well-regulated endeavours controls 
thne Prana, and when it has become quieted breathes oiit 
through the nostrils. The persevering sage holds his mind 
as a charioteer holds the restive horses. 
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Tra^JT II ?MI 

10. In (lonely) places, as mountain caves, where the 
floor is even, free of pebbles or sand, where there are no 
disturbing noises from men or waterfalls, in places helpful 
to the mind and pleasing to the eyes. Yoga is to be prac- 
tised (mind is to be joined). 



?rsri5rf«sr%^f% ^ II ?ni 

1 1 . Like snowfall, smoke, sun, wind, fire, firefly, 
lightning, crystal, moon, these forms, coming before, 
gradually manifest the Brahman in Yoga, 


^ Trei TWf *1 ^iTT *1 
unrer ^»iT^sr?nr ii ?? ii 

12. When the perceptions of Yoga, arising from 
earth, water, light, fire, ether, have taken place, then Yoga 
has begun. Unto him does not come disease, nor old age, 
nor death, who has got a body made up of the fire of Yoga. 

! tiYi ni 8fq* mwt ii ii 
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13. The first signs of entering. Yoga are lightness, 
health, the skin becomes smooth, the complexion clear, 
the voice beautiful, ahd there is an agreeable odour in the 
body. 


ipm man 

14. As gold or silver, first covered with earth, and 
then cleaned, shines full of light, so the embodied man 
seeing the truth of the Atman as one, attains the goal and 
becomes sorrowless. 


YAJNAVALKYA, QUOTED BY SANKARA 

iTTOPrm ?iffr f^T?Tre«nT^s»^ ii 

^ II 

^ TRwm: ii 

’n^fWsItspf 2W?r: i 

ott jiTafr ii 

^iTOrirmwfhsf ^ .^ r dyPi m fi ida t i 
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^ 5 ^r 5 * KT^' « 

TWtsPT I 

^*ib‘ ft’l’jsw fafi 8 » = i*tviq ir r ^w n » t ii 
*!«?* ftvw I 
^*. ftnra^n^ TTPJT ii 

g im: ii»n I 
^ ^ II 

Hiii^mO^ - ;^ ^ ^rrax ii 

^rwqr^ ^ fi^ »rTOwsfxi f^ram; i 

ai l'iDlif^W T infd Trf^* 110% WIT II 
• ^ 

srr^rfwarfwfeR ?rfw* ii 

TiT^mr fT?r. i 

Mi unM Hf nTr 4\ * T ; ittototo: ii 


* * * * 

ip^^niiwRTOtf^riw t»m: i 

^trerr g Rrmr n 

tHIRRSH^JW^ UlUll^llAIUtRIUni I 

trMtH.m; ^jrrw. hh^rpr^T xm it 
ifnn^r jgxm iwr tr^.TOT g fTBrm i 
Whj tRriNifWt$%«T I 
wnf ^«iiff VR ■w*wiwif n 
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** After practising the postures as desired, according to 
rules, then, O Gargi, the man who has conquered the 
posture will practise Prdnayama. 

‘^Seated in an easy posture, on a (deer or tiger) skin, 
placed on Kusa grass, worshipping Ganapati with fruits 
and sweetmeats, placing the right palm on the left, holding 
the throat and head in the same line, the lips closed and 
firm, facing the east or the north, the eyes fixed on the tip 
of the nose, avoiding too much food or fasting, the NSdia 
should be purified, without which the practice will be 
fruitless. Thinking of the (seed-word) ^Hum/ at the junc- 
tion of PingalA and Idct (the right and the left nostrils), 
the ld& should be filled with external air in twelve MAtrSs 
(seconds) ; then the Yogi meditates on fire in the same place 
with the word *Rung,* and while meditating thus, slowly 
ejects the air through the Pingala (right nostril). Again 
filling in through the Pingald the air should be slowly 
ejected through the Ida, in the same way. This should be 
practised for three or four years, or three or four months, 
according to the directions of a Guru, in secret (alone in a 
room), in the early morning, at midday, in the evening, and 
at midnight (until) the nerves become purified. Lightness 
of body, clear complexion, good appetite, hearing of the 
Ndda, are the signs of the purification of nerves. Then 
should be practised Pran&ydma composed of Rechakfl 
(exhalation), Kambhaka (retention) and^uro^a (inhalation). 
Joining thq Prana with the i4pana is Prdndyima. 

*Tn sixteen Mdtrda filling the body from the head to 
the feet, in thir^-two Mdtrda the Prana is to be thrpwn out, 
and with sixty-fotir the Kumhhaka should be made. 

‘‘There is another PrAndyima in which the Kumbhakia 
should first be made iwriA iiitty-*f6ur tketk dtePrana 
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should be thrown out with sixteen, and the body next filled 
with sixteen Afdtrds. 

“By Pr6n6y6ma impurities of the body are thrown 
out ; by Dhdrand the impurities of the mind ; by Proti/d- 
hara impurities of attachment, and by Samddhi is taken off 
everything that hides the lordship of the Soul.*' 


SANKHYA 


Book ///. 

^ II II 

29. By the achievement of meditation, there come to 
the pure one (the Purusha) all powers of nature. 



30. Meditation is the removal of attachment. 


II II 

31. It is perfected by the suppression of the modi- 
fications. 



II II 


32. By Dhdrana, posture and performance of one's 
duties, it is perfected. 

ii ii 

33. Restraint of the Prana is by means of expulsion 
and retention. 


II \9 II 

34. Posture is that which is stes'ly and easy. 
II M M 
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36. Also by non-attachment and practice, meditation 
is perfected. 

ii «8 n 

74. By reflection on the principles of nature, and by 
giving them up as **not It, not It," discrimination is 
perfected. 

Book IV. 
n ^ II 

, 3. Instruction is to be repeated. 

5. As the hawk becomes unhappy if the food is taken 
away from him and happy if he gives it up himself (so he 
who gives us everything voluntarily is happy). 

II t II 

6. As the snake is happy in giving up his old skin. 

wra ii ^ ii 

8. Tliat which is not a means of liberation is not to 
be thought of ; it becomes a cause of bondage, as in the 
case of Bharata. 

n e- ii 

9. From the association of many things there is 
obstruction .to meditation, through passion, aveiiiu>n. etc., 
like the shell bracelets on the virgin's hand. 

71^ II !• II 

10. It is the same even in die case of two. 

n n H 

1— U 
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1 1 . The renouncers of hope are happy, like the girl 
PingatS. 

13. Although devotion is to be given to many insti- 
tutes and teachers, the essence is to be taken from them 
all, as the bee takes the essence from many flowers. 

it ?8 ii 

14. One whose mind has become concentrated like 
the arrowmaker's, his meditation is not disturbed. 

Ii iH, II 

15. Through transgression of the original rules there 
is non-attainment of the goal, as in other worldly things. 



19. By continence, reverence, and devotion to Guru, 
success comes after a long time (as in the case of Indra). 

51 II II 

20. There is no law as to time, as in the case of 
Vamadeva, 

II ^8 II 

24. Or through association with one who has attained 
perfection. 

. 5 | II II 

27. Not by enjoyments is desire appeased even with 
sages (who have practised Yoga for long). 

Book V. 

126. The Siddhis attained by Voga are not to be 
denied, like recovery through medicines, etc. 
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Book VI. 

»T fsraw ii ii 

24. Any posture which is easy and steady is an 
A Sana, ; there is no other rule. 


VYASA SUTRAS 
Chapter IV., Section I . 

II « i; 

7. Worship is possible in a sitting posture. 

WRTW 11 ^ II 

6. Because of meditation. 

Ii £■ II 

9. Because the meditating (person) is compared to 
the immovable earth. 

II ?« II 

10. Also because the Smritis say so. 

nun 

i i . There is no law of place ; wherever the mind is 
concentrated, there worship should be performed. 

These seoeral extracts give an idea of what other 
systems of Indian Philosophy have to say upon Voj^a. 




SOUL, GOD AND RELIGION 


Through the vistas of the past the voice of the centuries 
is coming down to us ; the voice of the sages of the Hima- 
layas and the recluses of the forest ; the voice that came to 
the Semitic races ; the voice that spoke through Buddha 
and other spiritual giants ; the voice that comes from those 
who live in the light that accompanied man in the begin- 
ning of this earth — ^the light, that shines wherever man 
goes and lives with him for ever — ^is coming to us even 
now. This voice is like the little rivulets that come from 
the mountains. Now they disappear, and now they appear 
again in stronger flow till Anally they unite in one mighty 
majestic flood. The messages that are coming down to us 
from the prophets and holy men and women of all sects 
and nations, are joining their forces and speaking to us 
with the trumpet voice of the past. And the flrst message 
it brings us is : Peace be unto you and to all religions. 
It is not a message of antagonism, but of one united reli- 
gion. Let us study this message Arst ; At the beginning 
of this century it was almost feared diat religion was at an 
end. Under the tremendous sledge-hammer blows of 
scientiAc research, old superstitions were crumbling away 
like masses of porcelain. Those to whom religion meant 
only a bundle of creeds and meaningless ceremonials* were 
in despair ; they were at their wits* end. Everything was 
slipping between their Angers. For a time it seemed in- 
evitable that the surging tide of agnosticism and materialism 
would sweep all before it. There were those who did not 
dbure utter what they thought. Many thought the case 
hopeless and the cause of religion lost once and for ever. 
But the tide has turned and to the rescue has come^-^ 
what> The study of comparative religicms. By the study 
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of difFerent religions we find diat in essence they are one. 
When I was a boy. this scepticism, reached me. and it 
seemed for a time as if I must give up all hope of religion. 
But fortunately for me I studied the Christian religion, the 
Mahomedan. the Buddhistic and others and what was my 
surprise to find that the same foundation principles taught 
by my religion were also taught by all religions. It ap- 
pealed to me this way. What is the truth? 1 asked. Is 
this world true? Yes. Why? Because I see it. Are the 
beautiful sounds we just heard (the vocal and instrumental 
music) true? Yes. Because we heard them. We know 
that man has a body, eyes and ears : and he has a spiritual 
nature which we cannot see. And with his spiritual facul- 
ties he can study these difFerent religions and find that 
whether a religion is taught in the forests and jungles of 
India or in a Christian land, in essentials all religions are 
one. This only shows us that religion is a constitutional 
necessity of the human mind. The proof of one religion 
depends on the proof of all the rest. For instance if 1 have 
six fingers, and no one else has, you may well say that is 
abnormal. The same reasoning may be applied to the 
argument that only one religion is true and all others false. 
One religion only, like one set of six fingers in the world, 
would be unnatural. We see therefore, that if one religion 
is true, all others must be true. There are differences in 
non-essentials, but in essentials they are all one. If my five 
fingers are true, they prove that your five fingers are true 
too. • 

Wherever man is. he must develop a belief, he must, 
develop his religious nature. And another fact I find in the 
study of the various religions of thd world is that diere are 
three different stages of ideas with regard to the soul and 
God. In the first place, all religions admit that apart from 
the body which perishes, there is elcertam pail eome* 
thing which does not change like the body i a .pan iSiek is 
immutable* eternal, that never dies : lii^ 
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religions teach that although there is a part of us that never 
dies, it had a beginning. But anything that has a begins 
ning must necessarily have an end. We— the essential 
part of us — ^never had a beginning, and will never have an 
end. And above us all, above this eternal nature, there 
is another eternal Being, without end — God. People talk 
about the beginning of the world, the beginning of man. 
The word beginning simply means the beginning of the 
cycle. It nowhere means the beginning of the whole 
Cosmos. It is impossible that creation could have a begin- 
ning. No one of you can imagine a time of beginning. 
That which has a beginning must have an end. ** Never 
did / not exist, nor you, nor will any of ua ever hereafter 
cease to fee/' says the Bhagavad-Gita. Wherever the be- 
ginning of creation is mentioned, it means the beginning 
of a cycle. Your body will meet with death, but your 
soul, never. 

Along with this idea of the soul we find another group 
of ideas in regard to its perfection. The soul in itself is 
perfect. The New Testament of the Hebrews admits man 
perfect at the beginning. Man made himself impure by 
his own actions. But he is to regain his old nature, his pure 
nature. Some speak of these things in allegories, fables 
and symbols. But when we begin to analyse these state- 
ments we find that they all teach that the human soul is in 
its very nature perfect, and that man is to regain that ori- 
ginal purity. How? By knowing God. Just as the 
Hebrew Bible says : No man can see God but through the 
Son. What is meant by it ? Tliat seeing God is the aim 
and goal of all human life. The sonship must come before 
we, become one with* the Father. Remember that man 
lost his purity through his own actions. When we suffer, 
k ait because of our own acts ; God is not' to be blamed for 
j|. Qosely co^neefod with these ideas is the dpctrine 
whi^, w|» .umyeim before the Europeans mutilated it, 
iJie doctrine, of . Reincarnation. 
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Some of you may have heard of and ignored it. Thk 
idea of reincarnation runs parallel with the other doctrine 
of the eternity of the human soul. Nothing which ends at 
one point can be without a beginning and nothing that 
begins at one point can be without an end. We cannot 
believe in such a monstrous impossibility as the beginning 
of the human soul. The doctrine of reincarnation asserts 
the freedom of the soul. Suppose there was an absolute 
beginning. Then the whole burden of this impurity in man 
falls upon God ! The all-mercifi|^l Father responsible for 
the sins of the world f If sin comes in this way, why should 
one suffer more than another? Why such partiality, if it 
comes from an all-merciful God ? Why are millions 
trampled under foot? Why do people starve who never 
did an3^hing to cause it? Who is responsible? If they 
had no hand in it, surely, God would be responsible. 
Therefore the better explanation is that one is responsible 
for the miseries one suffers. If I set the wheel in motion, 
I am responsible for the results. And if I can bring misery, 
I can also stop it. It necessarily follows that we are free. 
There is no such thing as fate. There is nothing to com- 
pel us. What have we done, that we can undo. 

To one argument in connection with this doctrine I 
will ask your patient attention, as it is a little intricate. We 
gain all our knowledge through experience ; that is the 
only way. What we call experiences are on the plane of 
consciousness. For illustration : A man plays a tune on 
a piaiio, he places each finger on each key consciously. 
He repeats this process till the movement of the fingiN^ 
becomes a habit. He then plays a tune without having 
to pay special attention to each particular key. Sirosiaily 
we find in regard to ourselves that our tendencies 
result of past conscious actions. A .child is 
certain tendencies. Whence do thej^^Colme? 
hom with a lahufo rasch-wtdi a clMit,; 
inind. The page has been wril^tt 
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old Greek and Egyptian philosophers taught that no child 
came with a vacant mind. Each child comes with a hun-^ 
dred tendencies generated by past conscious actions. It 
did not acquire these in this life, and we are bound to ad- 
mit that it must have had them in past lives. The rankest 
materialist has to admit that these tendencies are the re- 
sult of past actions, only they add that these tendencies 
come through heredity. CXir parents, grandps^rents and 
great-grandparents come down to us through this law of 
heredity. Now if heredi^ alone explains this, there is no 
necessity of believing in the soul at all, because body 
explains everything. We need not go into the different 
arguments and discussions on materialism and spiritualism. 
So far the way is clear for those who believe in an indi- 
vidual soul. We see that to come to a reasonable con- 
clusion we must admit that we have had past lives. This 
is the belief of the great philosophers and sages of the 
past and of modem times. Such a doctrine was believed 
in among the Jews. Jesus Christ believed in it. He says 
in the Bible: Before Abraham was, I am/' And in 
another place it is said : *‘This is Elias who is said to haoe 
come.” 

All the different religions which grew among different 
nations under varying circumstances and conditions, had 
their origin in Asia, and the Asiatics understand them 
well. When they came out from the motherland, they got 
mixed up with errors. The most profound and noble ideas 
of Christianity were never understood in Europe because 
the ideas and images used by the writers of the Bible were 
foreign .to it. Take for illustration the pictures of the 
Madonna. Every artist paints his Madonna according to 
hk own. pre-conceived ideas. 1 have been seeing hun- 
dreds of pictures of the Last Supper of Jesus Christ, apd 
he is made to sit at a table. Now Christ never sat 
table squatted with others and they had a bowlt>in 
which diey dipped bread, — ^not the kind of bread you eat 
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to-day. It is hard for any nation to understand the un«- 
familiar customs of other people ; how much more diffi* 
cult was it for Europeans to understand the Jewish customs 
after centuries of changes and accretions from Greek, 
Roman and other sources 1 Through all the myths and 
mythologies by which it is surrounded it is no wonder 
that the people get very little of the beautiful religion of 
Jesus, and no wonder that they have made of it a modern 
shop-keeping religion. 

To come to our point. We find that all religions teach 
the eternity of the soul, as well as that its lustre has been 
dimmed. And that its primitive purity is t 9 be regained 
by the knowledge of God. What is the' idea of God in 
these different religions? The primary idea of God was 
very vague. The most ancient nations had different 
Deities, — sun, earth, fire, water. Among the ancient Jews 
we find numbers of these gods ferociously fighting with 
each other. Then we find Elohim whom the Jews and 
the Babylonians worshipped. We next find one God 
standing supreme. But the idea differed according to 
different tribes. They each asserted that their God was 
the greatest. And they tried to prove it by fighting. The 
one that could do the best fighting proved thereby that its 
God was the greatest. Those races were more or less 
savage. But gradually better and better ideas took the 
place of the old ones. All those old ideas are gone or 
going into the lumber-room. All those religions were the 
outgrowth of centuries ; not one fell from the skies. Each 
had to be worked out bit by bit. Next come the mono- 
theistic ideas : belief in one God, who is omnipotent and 
omniscient ; the one God of the universe. This one God 
is extra-cosmic ; He lives in the heavens. He is invested 
with the gross conceptions of His originators : He has a 
rig^ side and a left side, and a biid in His hand, and so 
6ti and so forth. But one thing we find, that the tribal 
gods have disappeared for ever, and the one God of the 
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universe has taken their place : The God of gods. Still 
He is only an extra-cosmic God. He is unapproachable ; 
nothing can come near Him. But slowly this idea has 
changed also ; and at the next stage we find a God im- 
manent in nature. 

In the New Testament it is taught, “Our Father who 
art in heaoen/* — God living in the heavens sepc^rated from 
men. We are living on earth and He is living in Heaven. 
Further on we find the teaching that He is a God immanent 
in nature ; He is not only God in heaven, but on earth too. 
He is the God in us. In the Hindu philosophy we find a 
stage of the s^ime proximity of God to us. But we do not 
stop there. There is the non-dualistic stage, in which man 
realises that the God he has been worshipping is not only 
the Father in heaven, and on earth, but that ‘7 and my 
Father are one/* He realizes in his soul that he is God 
Himself, only a lower expression of Him. All that is real 
in me is He ; all that is real in Him is 1. The gulf between 
God and man is thus bridged. Thus we find how by 
knowing God we find the kingdom of heaven within us. 

In the first or dualistic stage, man knows he is a little 
personal soul, John, James or Tom, and he says, "I will 
be John, James or Tom to all eternity, and never anything 
else." As well might the murderer come along and say, 
will remain a murderer for ever.** But as time goes on, 
Tom vanishes and goes back to the original pure Adam. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God." 
Can we see God? Of course not. Can we know God? 
Of course not. If God can be known He will be God no 
longer. Knowledge is limitation. But I and my Father are 
one : 1 find the reality in my soul. These ideas are express- 
ed in some religions, arid in others only hinted. In some 
they were expatriated. Christ *s teachings are now very 
little understood in this country. If you will excuse me, 1 
will say that they have never been very well understpod*' 

The different stages of growth are absolutely necessary 
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lo the attainment of purity and perfection. The vaiying 
^atems of religion are at bottom founded on the same 
ideas, v Jesus says the kingdom of heaven is within you. 
Again he says, *‘Our father who art in Heaven/* How do 
you reconcile the two sayings > In this way. He was talk- 
ing to the uneducated masses when he said the latter, the 
masses who were uneducated in religion. It was necessary 
to speak to them in their own language. The masses want 
concrete ideas, something the senses can grasp. A man 
may be the greatest philosopher in the world but a child 
in religion. When a man has developed a high state of 
spirituality he can understand that the kingdom of heaven 
is within him. That is the real kingdom of the mind. 
Thus we see that the apparent contradictions and per- 
plexities in every religion mark but different stages of 
growth. And as such we have no right to blame any one 
for his religion. There are stages of growth in which 
forms and symbols are necessary ; they are the language 
that the souls in that stage can understand. 

The next idea that I want to bring to you is that re- 
* ligion does not consist in doctrines or dogmas. It is hot 
what you read nor what dogmas you believe that is of im- 
portance, but what you realize. **Blessed are the pure in 
spirit for they shall see God/* yea. in this life. And that „ 
is salvation. There are those who teach that this can be 
gained by the mumbling of words. But no great Master 
ever taught that external forms were necessary for salva- 
tion, The power of attaining it is within ourselves. We 
live and move in God. Creeds and sects have their parts 
to play, but they cu'e for children, they last but temporarily. 
Books never mcdce religions, but religions make books. We 
must not forget that. No book ever created God, but 
God inspired all the great books. And no booH ever 
creeled a souL We must never forget that. The end of 
all selic^ns is the realizing o£ God in the soul. That is 
the one universal religion, if diere is one umveiffscd 
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in all religions, 1 place it here in realising God. Ideas and 
methods may differ, but that is the central point. There 
may be a thousand (different radii, but they all converge to 
the one centre, and that is the realization of God : some- 
thing behind this world of sense, this world of eternal eating 
and drinking and talking nonsense, this world of false 
shadows and selfishness. There is that beyond all books, 
beyond all creeds, beyond the vanities of this world, and 
that is the realization of God within yourself. A man may 
believe in all the churches in the world, he may carry in 
his head all the sacred books ever written, he may baptize 
himself in all the rivers of the earth, still, if he has no 
perception of God, I would class him with the rankest 
atheist. And a man may have never entered a church or 
a mosque, nor performed any ceremony, , but if he feels 
God within himself and is thereby lifted above the vanities 
of the world, that man is a holy man, a saint, call him 
what you will. As soon as a man stands up and says he 
is right or his church is right, and all others are wrong, 
he is himself all wrong. He does not know that upon 
the proof of all the others depends the proof of his own. 
Love and charity for the whole human race, that is the 
test of true religiousness. I do hot mean the sentimental 
statement that all men are brothers, but that one must 
feel the oneness of human life. So far as they are not 
exclusive, I see that the sects and creeds are all mine ; 
they are all grand. They are all helping men towards the 
real religion. I will add, it is good to be born in a church, 
but it is bad to die there. It is good to be bom a child, 
but bad to remain a child. Churches, ceremonies and 
symbols are good for children, but when the child h 
grown, he must burst the church or himself. We must 
not remain children for ever. It is like trying to fit one 
coat to all sizes and growths. 1 do not deprecate the exist- 
ence of sects in the world. Would to God there! were 
^ t^Mmty millions more, for the more there are,i thare wffi 
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be a greater field for selection. What I do object to, is 
trying to fit one religion to every case. Though all re- 
ligions are essentially the same they must have the varieties 
of form produced by dissimilar circumstances among differ- 
ent nations. We must each have our own individual re- 
ligion, individual so far as the externals of it go. 

Many years ago I visited a great sage of our own 
country, a very holy man. We talked of our revealed 
book, the Vedas, of your Bible, of the Koran, and of re- 
vealed books in general. At the close of our talk, this 
good man asked me to go to the table and take up a book ; 
it was a book which, among other things, contained a 
forecast of the rainfall during the year.' The sage said, 
**Read that.** And I read out the quantity of rain that 
was to fall. He said, **Now take the book and squeeze 
it.’* I did so and he said. “Why, my boy, not a drop 
of water comes out. Until the water comes out, it is all 
book, book. So until your religion makes you realize God, 
it is useless. He who studies books only for religion re- 
minds one of the fable of the ass which carried a heavy 
load of sugar on its back, but did not know the sweetness 
of it.** 

Shall we advise men to kneel down and cry : **0 

rpiserable sinners that we are!** No ; rather let us remind 
them of their divine nature. I will tell you a story. A 
lioness in search of prey came upon a flock of sheep, 
and as she jumped at one of them, she gave birth to a 
cub and died on the spot. The young lion was brought 
up in the flock, ate grass and bleated like a sheep, and 
it never kn^w that it was a lion. One day a lion came 
across thisf^lock and was astonished to see in it a huge 
lion eating grass and bleating like a sheep. At his sight 
ihe flock fled and the lion-sheep with them. But the lion 
watched his opportunity and one day found the lion-sheep 
asleep^^^He woke him up and said : “You are a liop/' 
The odier.said* VNo»'* and began to bleat like a shi^. 
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But the stranger lion took him to a lake and asked him to 
look in the water at his own image and see if it did not 
resemble him, the stranger lion. He looked and acknowlr 
edged that it did. Then the stranger lion began to roar 
and asked him to do the same. The lion-sheep tried his 
voice and was soon roaring as grandly as the other. And 
he was a sheep no longer. 

My friends, I would like to tell you all that you are 
mighty as lions. 

if the room is dark, do you go about beating your 
chest and crying, "*lt is dark! dark! dark!** No, the 
only way to get the light is to strike a light, and then the 
darkness goes. The only way to realize the light above 
you is to strike the spiritual light within you, and the dark- 
ness of sin and impurity will flee away. Think of your 

higher self, not of your lower. 

• s « • 

Some questions and answers here followed. 

A man in the audience said, **lf ministers stop preach- 
ing hell lire, they will have no control over their people.** 

A. They had better lose it then. TTie man who is 
frightened into religion has no religion at all. Better teach 
him of his divine nature than of his animal. 

Q. What did the Lord mean when he said. “The 
kingdom of heaven is not of this world'*? 

A. That the kingdom of heaven is within us. The 
Jewish idea was of a kingdom of heaven upon this earth. 
That was not the idea of Jesus. 

Q. Do you believe we come up from the animals ? 

A. I believe that by the law of evolution, the higher 
beings have come up from the lower kingdoms. 

Q. Do you know of any one who remembers his 
previous life? 

A. I have met some who told me they did remem- 
ber their previous life. They had reached a point wher« 
they could remembm* dieir former ipqamatiotis. ' 
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Q. Do you believe in Christ’s crucifixion? 

A. Christ was God incarnate ; they could not kill 
him* That which was crucified was only a semblance, 
a mirage. 

Q. If he could have produced such a semblance as 
that, would not that have been the greatest miracle of all ? 

A. I look upon miracles as the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of truth. When the disciples of Buddha 
told him of a man who had performed a so-called miracle 
— had taken a bowl from a great height without touching 
it — and showed him the bowl, he took it and crushed it 
under his feet and told them never to build their faith on 
miracles, but to look for truth in everlasting principles. 
He taught them the true inner light — ^the light of the spirit, 
which is the only safe light to go by. Miracles are only 
stumbling-blocks. Let us brush them aside. 

Q. Do you believe Jesus preached the Sermon on 
the Mount? 

A. I do believe he did. But in this matter I have to 
go by the books as others do, and 1 am aware that mere 
book testimony is rather shaky ground. But we are all 
safe in taking the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
as a guide. We have to take what appeals to our inner 
spirit. Buddha taught five hundred years before Christ, 
and his words were full of blessings ; never a curse came 
from his lips, nor from his life ; never one from Zoroaster, 
nor from Confucius. 



THE HINDU RELIGION. ' 

It was the voice of the ancient Rishis of the Vedas* 
speaking sweet words of love and toleration through the 
Hindu monk, Paramahamsa Swami Vivekananda, that 
held spell-bound recently every one of those many hun- 
dreds who had accepted the invitation of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Society and packed the large lecture hall and the 
adjoining rooms of the Pouch Gallery on Qinton Avenue 
to overflowing (on the 30th December, 1894). 

The fame of the Oriental ascetic, who came to this 
Western world as the emissary and representative of the 
most ancient form of philosophical religious worship, 
Hinduism, had preceded him and as a result, men of all 
professions and callings— doctors and lawyers and judges 
and teachers — ^together with many ladies, had come from 
all parts of the city to listen to his strangely beautiful and 
eloquent defence of the Religion of India. They had 
heard of him as the delegate of the worshippers of Krishna 
and Brahma and Buddha to the ^‘Parliament of Religiona*’^ 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago, where he had been the 
most honoured of all pagan representatives ; they had read 
of him as the philosopher who, for the sake of his religion, 
had given up what promised to be a most brilliant career, 
who, by years of ardent and patient study, had taken the 
scientific culture of the West and had transplanted it to 
the mystic soil of the ancient tradition of tl^lfr Hindus ; 
they had heard of his culture and his learning, o^ his wit 
and his eloquence, of his purity and sincerity and holiness, 
and hence they expected great things. 

And they were not disappointed. Swami (i.e.. Master 
or Rabbi or Teacher) Vivekananda is even greater than 
his fame. As he stood upon the dais in his picturesque 
kaftan of brijj^t ^1^, a stray curl of jet-black hair creep** 
ing from under tKe many folds of his orange Iprbep, hia 

I— V 
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swarthy face reflecting the brilliancy of his thoughts, his 
large expressive eyes, bright with the enthusiasm of a 
prophet, and his mobile mouth uttering, in deeflh melodious 
tones and iiit almost perfect English, only j^rds of love 
and sympathy and toleration ; he was a splendid type of 
the famous sages of the Himalayas, a prophet of a new 
religion combining the morality of the Christians with the 
philosophy of the Buddhists, and his hearers understood 
why on Sept. 5, 1894, a crowded mass meeting at Calcutta 
was held for the sole purpose of * ‘publicly recording the 
grateful appreciation of his countrymen for his great ser- 
vices rendered to the cause of Hinduism.'* 

Whatever else may be said of the Swami's lecture or 
address (for it was spoken extemporaneously), it was cer- 
tainly intensely interesting. After thanking the audience 
cordially for the hearty reception it had given him after 
his introduction by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, the President of 
the Ethical Association, Swami Vivekananda said in 
part : — 

My religion is to learn. I read my Bible better in 
the light of your Bible and the dark prophecies of my re- 
ligion become brighter when compared with those of your 
prophets. Truth has always been universal. If I alone 
wpre to have six fingers on my hand while all of you liad 
only five, you would not think that my hand was the true 
intent of Nature but rather that it was abnormal and 
diseased. Just so with religion. If one creed alone were 
to be true and all the others untrue, you would have a 
right to say that that religion was diseased ; if one religion 
is true, all the others must be true. Thus the Hindu re- 
ligion is your property as well aa mine. Of the two hun- 
dred and ninety millions of people inhabiting India, only 
two millipins are Christians, sixty millions Malmvn^Mlans 
and all rest areHindiu. 

Tlie Hindus found their ofeed lipoii iMient Vedast 
a word derived from Vid, *to Hiese ate a a e rf as 
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of books which* to our mincls* contain the essence of 41 
religions ; but we do not think they alone contain the 
truths. They teach •us the immortality of the soul. In 
every country and every human breast ther^ is a natural 
desire to find a stable equilibrium — something that does 
not change. We cannot find it in Nature, for all the uni- 
verse is nothing but an infinite mass of changes. 

But, to infer from that, that nothing unchanging exists, 
is to fall into the error of the southern school of Buddhists, 
and the Charvakas, which latter believe that all is matter 
and nothing mind, that all religion is a cheat, and morality 
and goodness useless superstitions. The Vedanta philoso- 
phy teaches that man is not bound by his five senses. They 
only know the present, and neither the future nor the 
past ; but as the present signifies both past and future, 
and all three are only demarcations of time, then ako the 
present would be unknown, if it were not for something 
above the senses, something independent of time, which 
unifies the past and the future in the present. 

But what is independent ? Not our body, for it do'* 
pends upon outward conditions ; nor our mind, because 
the thoughts of which it is composed are caused. It is 
our soul. The Vedas say the whole world is a mixture 
of independence and dependence, of freedom and slavery, 
but through it all shines the soul independent, immortal, 
pure, perfect, holy. For if it is independent, it cannot 
perish, as death is but a change, and depends upon condi- 
tions ; if independent, it must be perfect, for imperfection 
is again but a condition, and therefore dependent. ,And 
this immortal and perfect soul must be the same in the ' 
highest God as well as the humblest man, the difference 
between them being only in die degree in which this soul 
maiiifefts itself. 

^t why 8ho|ild the soul take to itself a 
the same reasqnihat I take a looking-glass, — to see my- 
Th^. in the^body, die soul is reflected. The soul 
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is God, and every human being has a perfect divinity 
within himself, and each one must show his divinity sooner 
or later. If 1 am in a dark room, no amount of protesta- 
tion will make it any lighter — 1 must light a match. Just 
so, no amount of grumbling and wailing will make our im- 
perfect body more perfect ; but the Vedanta teaches : Call 
forth your soul — show your divinity. Teach your children 
that they are divine, that religion is a positive something 
and not a negative nonsense ; that it is not subjection to 
groans when under oppression, but expansion and mani- 
festation. 

Every religion has it that man^s present and future are 
modified by the past, and that the ' present is but the 
effect of the past. How is it, then, that every child is 
bom with an experience that cannot be accounted for by 
hereditary transmission? How is it that one is born of 
good parents, receives a good education and becomes a 
good man, while another comes from besotted parents and 
ends on the gallows ? How do you explain this inequali- 
ty, without implicating God? Why should a merciful 
Father set His child in such conditions which must bring 
forth misery? It is no explanation to say God will make 
amends later on — God has no blood-money. Then, too, 
what becomes of my liberty, if this be my first birth? 
Coming into this world without experience of a former 
life, my independence would be gone, for my path would 
be marked out by the experience of others. If 1 cannot 
be the maker of my own fortune, then I am not free. I 
take* upon myself the blame for the misery of this exist- 
ence, and say I will unmake the evil I have done in another 
existence. This, then, is our philosophy of the migration 
of the soul. We come into this life with the experience 
of another and the fortune or misfortune of this existence 
is the result of our acts in a former existence, alwasrs be- 
coming better, till at last perfection is reached. 

We believe in a God, the Father of the universe^ 
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infinite and omnipotent. But if our soul at last becomes 
perfect, it also must become infinite. But there is no 
rocm for two infinite unconditional beings, and hence we 
believe in a personal God, and we ourselves are He. 
These are the three stages which every religion has taken. 
First we see God in the far beyond, then we come nearer 
to Him and give Him omnipresence, so that we live in 
Him ; and at last we recognize that we are He. The idea 
of an objective God is not untrue — in fact, every idea of 
God, and hence every religion, is true, as each is but a 
different stage in the journey, the aim of which is the 
perfect conception of the Vedas. Hence, too, we not 
only tolerate, but we Hindus accept every religion, pray- 
ing in the mosque of the Mahomedans, worshipping be- 
fore the fire of the Zoroastrians, and kneeling before the 
cross of the Christians, knowing that all the religions, from 
the lowest fetichism to the highest absolutism, mean so 
many attempts of the human soul to grasp and realize the 
infinite, each determined by the conditions of its birth and 
association, and each of them marking a stage of pro- 
gress. We gather these flowers ail and bind them witli 
the twine of love, making a wonderful bouquet of worship. 

If ! am God, then my soul is a temple of the Highest, 
and my every motion should be a worship. Love for 
love's sake, duty for duty's sake, without hope of reward 
or fear of punishment. Thus my religion means expan- 
sion, and expansion means realization and perception in 
the highest sense — no mumbling words or genuflections. 
Man is to become divinis, realizing the divine more and 
more from day to day in an endless progress. 

The speaker was frequently and heartily applauded. 
At the end of his lecture he devoted some fifteen minutes 
to answering questions, after which he held an informal 
reception . — The Brtioklytt Standard. 



WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

A huge locomotive has rushed on over the line and a 
small worm that was creeping upon one of the rails saved 
its life by crawling out of the path of the locomotive. Yet 
this little worm, so insignificant that it can be crushed in a 
moment, is a living something, while this locomotive, so 
huge, so immense, is only an engine, a machine. You say 
the one has life and the other is only dead matter and all 
its power and strength and speed are only those of a dead 
machine, -a mechanical contrivance. Yet the poor little 
worm which moved upon the rail and which the least touch 
of the engine would have deprived of its life, is a majestic 
being compared to that huge locomotive. It is a small part 
of the Infinite and therefore it is greater than this powerful 
engine. Why should that be so ? How do we know the 
living from the dead? The machine mechanically per- 
forms all the movements its maker made it to perform, 
its movements are not those of life. How can we make 
the distinction between the living and the dead, then? In 
the living there is freedom, there is intelligence ; in the dead 
all is bound and no freedom is possible because there is 
no intelligence. This freedom that distinguishes us from 
mere machines is what we are all striving for. To be more 
free is the goal of all our efforts, for only in perfect freedom 
can diere be perfection. This effort to attain freedom 
underlies all forms of worship, whether 'we know it or not. 

If we were to examine the various sorts of worship all 
over the world, we would see that the rudest of 'mankind 
are worshipping ghosts, demons and the spirits of their 
fo'reifi^'ers. Serpent worship, worship of tribal ibds and 
worship of the departed ones, why do they do this? Be- 
cause they fed that in some unknown way these beings are 
greater, more^pdwerful than themselves, and limit their 
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freedom. They therefore seek to propitiate these beings in 
order to prevent them from molesting them, in other worcb 
to get more freedom. They also seek to vrin favour from 
these superior beings, to get by gift of the gods what ought 
to be earned by personal effort. 

On the whole, this shows that the world is expectii^ 
a miracle. This expectation never leaves us, and however 
we may try, we are all running after the miraculous and 
extraordinary. What is mind but that ceaseless inquiry 
into the meaning and mystery of life? We may say that 
only uncultivated people are going after all these things, 
but the question still is there, why should it be so? The 
Jews were asking for a miracle. The whole world hi^ 
been asking for the same these thousands of years. There 
is again the universal dissatisfaction ; we make an ideal 
but we have rushed only half the way after it, when we 
make a newer one. We struggle hard to attain to some 
goal and then discover we do not want it. This dissatis-* 
faction we are having time after time, and what is there in 
the mind if there is to be only dissatisfaction ? What is the 
meaning of this universal dissatisfaction? It is because 
freedom is ever man*s goal. He seeks it ever, his whole 
life is a struggle after it. The child rebels against law as 
soon as it is bom. Its first utterance is a cry, a protest 
against the bondage in which it finds itself. This longing 
for freedom produces the idea of a Being who is absolutely 
free. The concept of God is a fundamental element in the 
human constitution. In the Vedanta, Sat-chiUwanda 
(Existence-Knowledge-Bliss) is the highest concept of God 
possible to the mind. It is the essence of knowledge and 
is by its nature the essence of bliss. We have been stifling 
that inner voice long enough, seeking to follow law and 
quiet tbe human nature, but there is that human instmct to 
rebel against Nature’s laws. We may not understand what 
the meaning is, but there is that unconscious struggle of 
the human with the spiritual, of the lower Wfth the higher 
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mind, and the struggle attempts to preserve one's separate 
life, what we call our ‘individuality/. 

Even hells stand out with this miraculous fact that we 
are bom rebels ; and the first fact of life, the inmshing of 
life itself, — against this we rebel and cry out, “No law for 
us." As long as we obey the laws we are like machines 
and on goes the universe and we cannot break it. Laws 
as laws become man's nature. The first inkling of life on 
its higher level is in seeing this struggle within us to break 
the bond of Nature and to be free. “Freedom, Oh Free- 
dom ! Freedom, Oh Freedom!" is the song of the soul. 
Bondage, alas, to be bound in Nature, seems its fate. 

Why should there be serpent, or ghost, or demon 
worship and all these various creeds and forms for having 
miracles? Why do we say that there is life, there is being 
in anything? There must be a meaning in all this search, 
this endeavour to understand life, to explain being. It is 
not meaningless and vain. It is man's ceaseless endeavour 
to become free. The knowledge which we now call 
science has been struggling for thousands of years in its 
attempt to gain freedom, and people ask for freedom. 
Yet there is no freedom in Nature. It is all law. Still the 
struggle goes on. Nay, the whole of Nature from the very 
sun to the atoms is under law, and even for man there is 
no freedom. But we cannot believe it. We have been 
studying laws from the beginning and yet cannot, — ^nay 
will not, believe that man is under law. The soul cries 
ever, '/Freedom, Oh Freedom!" With the conception of 
God as a perfectly free Being, man cannot rest eternally in 
this bondage. Higher he must go and unless the struggle 
were for himself, he would think it too severe. Man says 
to himself, “I am a bom slave, I am bound ; nevertheless, 
there is a Being who is not ^und by Nature. He is free 
and Master of Nature.’* The conception of God, there* 
fore, is as essential and as lundamental a part of mind as 
is the idea of bondage. Both are the outcome of the idea 
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of freedom. There cannot be life, even in the plant, 
without the idea of freedom. In the plant or in the worm, 
li*;e has to rise to the individual concept. It is there, un- 
consciously working, the plant living its life to preserve the 
variety, principle, or form, not Nature. The idea of 
Nature controlling every step onward overrules the idea of 
freedom. Onward goes the idea of the material world, 
onward moves the idea of freedom. Still the fight goes on. 
We are hearing about all the quarrels of creeds and sects, 
yet creeds and sects are just and proper, they must be 
there. The chain is lengthening and naturally the struggle 
increases, but there need be no quarrels if we only knew 
that we are all striving to reach the same goal. 

The embodiment of freedom, the Master of Nature, is 
what we call God. You cannot deny Him. No, because 
you cannot remove or live without the idea of freedom. 
Would you come here if you did not believe you were 
free? It is quite possible that the biologist can and will 
give some explanation of this perpetual effort to be, free. 
Take all that for granted, still the idea of freedom is there. 
It is a fact, as much so as the other fact that you caimot 
apparently get over, the fact of being under Nature. 

Bondage and liberty, light and shadow, good and evil 
must be there, but every fact of the bondage shows also 
this freedom hidden there. If one is a fact, the other is 
equally a fact. There must be this idea of freedom. 
While now we cannot see that this idea of bondage, in 
uncultivated man, is his struggle for freedom, yet the idea 
of freedom is there. The bondage of sin and impurity in 
the uncviltivated savage is to his consciousness very small, 
for his nature is only a little higher than the animal. What 
he struggles against is the bondage of physical nature, the 
lack of physical gratification, but out of this lowcu con- 
sciousness grows and broadens the higher conception of 
a mental or moral bondage and a longing for spiritual 'freo* 
dom. Here we see the divine dimly (diining throui^ the 
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veil of ignorance. Tlie veil ia very dense at first and the 
light may be almost obscured, but it is there, ever pure 
and undimmed — the radiant fire of freedom and perfection. 
Man personifies this as the Ruler of the Universe, the One 
Free Being. He does not yet know that the universe is 
all one, that the difference is only in degree, in the concept. 

The whole of Nature is worship of God. Wherever 
there is life, there is this search for freedom and that free- 
dom is the same as God. Necessarily this freedom gives 
us mastery over all Nature and is impossible without knowl- 
edge. The more we are knowing, the more we are be- 
coming masters of Nature. Mastery alone is making us 
strong and if there be some being entirely free and master 
of Nature, that being must have a perfect knowledge lof 
Nature, must be omnipresent and omniscient. Freedom 
mutt .go hand in hand with these, and that being alone 
whahas acquired these will be beyond Nature. 

Blessedness, eternal peace arising from perfect free- 
dom, is the highest concept of religion, underlying all the 
ideas of God in Vedanta, — absolutely free Elxistence, not 
bound by anything, no change, no Nature, nothing that 
can produce a change in Him. This same freedom is in 
you and in me and is the only real freedom. 

God is still established upon His own majestic change- 
less Self. You and 1 try to be one with Him, but plant 
ourselves upon Nature, upon the trifles of daily life, on 
money, on fame, on human love and all these changing 
forms -in Nature which make for bondage. When Nature 
shines, upon what depends the shining? Upon God and 
not upon the sun nor the moon nor the stars. 

Wherever anything shines, whether it is the light in the 
sun or in our own consciousness, it is He. He shining,, all 
shfhes after Him. 

Now we hav^ seen that this Gbd is self-evidlsiit, im- 
piersonal, omniscient, Ktiower and Master of Nature, 
die Lord of all. He is behind all worship and it is behiig 
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done according to Him whether we know it or not. I go 
one step further. That at which all marvel, that which we 
call evil is His worship too. This too is a part of freedom. 
Nay, I will be terrible even, and tell you that when you are 
doing evil, the impulse behind b also that freedom. It 
may have been misguided and misled but it was there, 
and there cannot be any life or any impulse unless that 
freedom be behind it. Freedom breathes in the throb of 
the universe. Unless there is unity at the universal heart 
we cannot understand variety. Such is the conception of 
the Lord in the Upanishads. Sometimes it rises even 
higher, presenting to us an ideal before which at first we 
stand aghast, — that we are in essence one with God. He 
who is the colouring in the wings of the butterfly, and the 
blossoming of the rose-bud, is the power that is in the plant 
and in the butterfly. He who gives us life is the power 
within us. Out of His Are comes life and the direst death 
is also His power. He whose shadow is death, His shadow 
is immortality also. Take a still higher conception ; see 
how we are flying like hunted hares from all that is terrible, 
and like them hiding our heads and thinking we are safe. 
See how the whole world is flying from everything terrible. 
Once when I was in Benares, 1 was passing through a place 
where there was a large tank of water on one side and a 
high wall on the other. It was in the grounds where there 
were niany monkeys. The monkeys of Benares are huge 
brutes and are sometimes surly. They now took it into 
their heads not to allow me to pass through their street, 
so they howled and shrieked and clutched at my feet as I 
passed. As they pressed closer, I began to run, but the 
faster I ran, the faster came the monkeys and they began 
to bite at me. It seemed impossible to escape, but just 
then 1 met a stranger who called out to me, *Tace ibe 
bniteis.** 1 turned and faced the monkeys and they fell 
back and finally fled. That is a Igfson for all life,r*^ace 
the terrible, face it boldly. Like the hionkeys the^hard-^ 
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skips of life fall back when we cease to flee before them. 
If we are ever to gain freedom, it must be by conquering 
Nature, never by running away. Cowards never win 
victories. We have to fight fear and troubles and 
ignorance if we expect them to flee before us. 

What is death? What are terrors? Do you not see 
the Lord's face in them? Fly from evil and terror and 
misery and they will follow you. Face them and they will 
flee. The whole world worships ease and pleasure and 
very few dare to worship that which is painful. To rise 
above both is the idea of freedom. Unless man passes 
through this gate he cannot be free. We all have to face 
these. We strive to worship the Lord, but the body rises 
between. Nature rises between Him amd us and blinds our 
vision. must learn how to worship and love Him in 

the thunderbolt, in shame, in sorrow, in sin. All the world 
has ever been preaching the God of virtue. 1 preach a 
God of virtue and a God of sin in one. Take Him if you 
dare, — that is the one way to salvation ; then alone will 
come to us the Truth Ultimate which comes from the idea 
of oneness. Then will be lost the idea that one is greater 
than another. The nearer we approach the law of free- 
dom, the more we shall come under the Lord, and troubles 
will vanish. Then we shall not differentiate the door of 
hell from the gate of heaven, nor differentiate between men 
and say, '*1 am greater than any being in the yniverse.** 
Until we see nothing in the world but the Lord, the Lord 
Himself, all these evils will beset us and we shall make all 
these distinctions ; because it is only in the Lord, in the 
Spirit that we are all one, and until we see God every- 
where, this unity will not exist for us. 

birds of beautiful plumage, inseparable com- 
panions, sat upon the same tree, one on the top and one 
below. Hie beautiful bird below was eating the fruits of 
the tree, sweet and bitter, one moment a sweet one and 
another a bitter. The moment he ate a bitter fruit, he was 
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soriy, but after a while he ate another and when it too was 
bitter, he looked up and saw the other bird who ate neither 
the sweet nor the bitter, but was calm and majestic, im- 
mersed in his own glory. And then the poor lower bird 
forgot and went on eating the sweet and bitter fruits again, 
until at last he ate one that was extremely bitter, and then 
he stopped again and once more looked up at the glorious 
bird above. Then he came nearer and nearer to the other 
bird and when he had come near enough, rays of light 
shone upon him and enveloped him and he saw he was. 
transformed into the higher bird. He became calm, 
majestic, free and found fhat there had been but one bird 
all the time on the tree. The lower bird was but the re- 
flection of the one above. So we are in reality one with 
the Lord, but the reflection makes us seem many, as when 
the one sun reflects in a million dew-drops and seems a 
million tiny suns. The reflection must vanish if we are 
to identify ourselves with our real nature which is divine. 
The universe itself can never be the limit of our satisfaction. 
That is why the miser gathers more and more money, that 
is why the robber robs, the sinner sins, that is why you are 
learning philosophy. All have one purpose. There is no 
other purpose in life, save to reach this freedom. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we are all striving for perfection. 
Every being must attain to it. 

The man who is groping through sin, through misery, 
the man who is choosing the path through hells will reach 
it. but it will take time. We cannot save him. Some hard 
knocks on his head will help him to turn to the Lord. 
The path of virtue, purity, unselfishness, spirituality, be- 
comes kiiown at last and what all are doing unconsciously 
we are trying to do consciously. The idea is expressed by 
St. Paul, “The God that ye ignorantly worship. Him de- 
clare 1 unto you." This is the lesson for the whole world 
to learn. What have these philosophies and theories of 
Nature to do. if not to help us to attain to this one goal in 
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life? Let U3 come to that consciousness of the identity of 
everything and let man see himself in everything. Let us 
be no more the worshippers of creeds or sects with small 
limited notions of God. but see Him in ever 3 ^hing in the 
universe. If you are knowers of God, you will everywhere 
find the same worship as in your own heart. 

Get rid, in the first place, of all these limited ideas and 
see God in every person. — ^working through all hands, 
walking through all feet, and eating through every mouth. 
In every being He lives, through all minds He thinks. He 
is self-evident, nearer unto us than ourselves. To know 
this is religion, is faith, and may it please the Lord to give 
us this faith 1 When we shall feel that oneness we shall be 
immortal. We are physically immortal even, one with the 
universe. So long as there is one that breathes throufl^out 
the universe, 1 live in that one. I am not this limited little 
being, I am the universal. 1 am the life of all the sons of 
the past. I am the soul of Buddha, of Jesus, of Mahomet. 

1 am the soul of all the teachers, and I am all the robbers 
that robbed, and all the murderers that were hanged, i am 
the universal. Stand up then ; this is the highest worship. 
You are one with the universe. That o^ly is humility, not 
crawling upon all fours and calling yourself a sinner. That 
is the highest evolution when this veil of differentiation is 
tom off. The highest creed is Oneness. 1 am so-and-so — 
is a limited idea, not true of the real **1." I am the universal* 
stand upon that and ever worship the Highest through the 
highest form, for God is Spirit and should be worshipped 
in spitit and in truth. Through lower forms of worship* 
man's material thoughts rise to spiritual worship and the 
Universal Infinite One is at last worshipped in and duough 
spirit. That which is limited is material. The Spirit 
alone is infinite. Gbd is Spirit, is infinite, man is Spirit 
and ther^ore infinite, and the Infinite aloi^e can worship 
die Infinite. We will worship the Infinite ; that in the 
highest spiritual woishtp. The grandeur of realiring these 
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ideas, how difficult it is : 1 theorize, talk, philosophize, 

and the next moment something comes against me and I 
unconsciously become angry ; 1 forget there is anything 
in the universe but this little limited self ; I forget to say, 
am the Spirit, what is this trifle to me ? I am the Spirit.*’ 

I forget it is all myself playing, I forget God. I forget free- 
dom. 

Sharp as the blade of a razor, long and difficult and 
hard to cross, is the way to freedom. The sages have de- 
clared this again and again. Yet do not let these weak- 
nesses and failures bind you. The Upanishads have de- 
clared : * ’Arise 1 Awake ! and stop not until the goal is 

reached.” We will then certainly cross the path, sharp 
as it is like the razor, and long and distant and difficult 
though it be. Man becomes the master of gods and 
demons. No one is to blame for our miseries but ourselves. 
Do you think there is only a dark cup of poison if man 
goes to look for nectar? Hie nectar is there and is for 
every man who strives to reach it. The Lord Himself tells 
us : ’’Give up all these paths and struggles. Do thou take 
refuge in Me. I will take diee to the other shore, be not 
afraid.” We hear that from all the Scriptures of the world 
that come to us. The same voice teaches us to say. ”Thy 
will be done upon earth, as it is in Heaven,”— for, “Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory. ” It is difficult, 
all very difficult. I say to myself : “This moment I will 
take refuge in Thed, O Lord, unto Thy love I will sacrifice 
all, and on Thine altar 1 will place all that is good and 
virtuous. My sins, my sorrows, my actions, good and evil, 
I will offer Antp Thee ; do Thou take them and 1 will never 
forget.” One moment 1 say, “Thy will be done,” and 
the next moment something comes to try me and I spring 
up in a rage. The goal of all religions is the same but the 
language of the teachers differs. The attempt is to kill the 
false ”1.” so that the rpal ”1,** the Lord, will reig$|. % 
the Lord, am a jealous God, thou shalt have no other Ccki 
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but me,** say the Hebrew Scriptures. God must be there 
all alone. We must say, **Not 1, but Thou,** and then we 
should give up everything but the Lord. He and He alone, 
should reign. Perhaps we struggle hard and yet the next 
moment our feet slip, and then we try to stretch out our 
hands to Mother. We find we cannot stand alone. Life 
is infinite, one chapter of which is, “Thy will be done,” 
and unless we realize all the chapters we cannot realize the 
whole. “Thy will be done,** — every moment the traitor 
mind rebels against it, yet it must be said, again and again, 
if we are to conquer the lower self. We cannot serve a 
traitor and yet be saved. There is safvation for all except 
the traitor and we stand condemned as traitors, traitors 
against our own selves, against the majesty of Mother, when 
we refuse to obey the voice of our higher Self. Come what 
will, we must give our bodies and minds up to the Supreme 
Will. Well has it been said by the Hindu philosopher, 
“If man says twice. ‘Thy will be done,* he commits sin.** 
“Thy will be done,* * what more is needed, why say it twice ? 
What is good is good. No more shall we take it back. 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, for Thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the glory for evermore.** 



VEDIC RELIGIOUS IDEALS. 

What concerns us most is the religious thought — on 
soul and God and all that appertains to religion. We will 
take the Samhitas. These are collections of hymns form- 
ing, as it were, the oldest Aryan literature, properly speak- 
ing, the oldest literature in the world. There may have 
been some scraps of literature of older date here and there, 
older than that even, but not books, or literature properly 
so called. As a collected book this is the oldest the world 
has, and herein is portrayed the earliest feeling of the 
Aryans, their aspirations, the questions that arose about 
their manners and methods, and so on. At the very out- 
set we And a very curious idea. These hymns are sung in 
praise of different gods, devas as they are called, the 
bright ones. There is quite a number of them. One is 
called Indra, another Varuna, another Mitra, Parjanya, and 
so on. Various mythological and allegorical figures come 
before us one after the other, for instance, Indra, the 
thunderer, striking the serpent who has withheld the rains 
from mankind. Then he lets fly his thunderbolt, the ser- 
pent is killed, and rain comes down in showers. The 
people are pleased and they worship Indra with oblations. 
They make a sacrificial pyre, kill some animals, roast their 
flesh upon spits and offer that meat to Indra. And they 
had a popular plant called Soma. What plant it ws^ no- 
body knows- now ; it has entirely disappeared, bu^lrfrom 
the books we gather that, when crushed, it produced a 
sort of milky juice, and that was fermented ; and it can 
also be gathered that this fermented Soma juice was in- 
toxicating. This also they offered to Indra and the other 
gods, and they also drank it themselves. Sometimes they 
drank a little too much,- and so did the gods. Indra on 
occasions got drunk. There are passages to show that 

I— W 
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Indra at one time drank so much of this Soma juice that he 
talked irrelevant words. So with Vamna. He is another 
god, very powerful, and is in the same way protecting his 
votaries, and they are praising him with their libations of 
Soma. So is the god of waf*. and so on. But the popular 
idea that strikes one as making the mythologies of the 
Samhitas entirely different from the other mythologies is, 
that along with every one of these gods is the idea of an 
infinity. This infinite is abstracted, and sometimes des- 
cribed as Aditya. At other times it is affixed, as it were, 
to all the other gods. Take for example Indra. In some 
of the books you will find that/Indra has a body, is very 
strong, sometimes is wearing golden armour, and comes 
down, lives and eats with his votaries, fights the demons, 
fights the snakes, and so on. Again, in one hymn we find 
that Indra has been given a very high position ; he is 
omnipresent and omnipotent, and Indra sees the heart of 
every being. So with Vanina. TTiis Vamna is god of the 
air, and is in charge of the water, just as Indra was pre- 
viously ; and then, all of a sudden, we find him raised up 
and said to be omnipresent, omnipotent, and so on. I will 
read one passage about this Varuna in his highest form, 
and you will understand what I mean. It has been trans- 
lated into English poetry, so it is better that I read it in 
that form. 

'*The mighty Lord on high our deeds, as if at hand, espies ; 

The gods know all men do. though men would fain their acts 
disguise; 

.Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell — the gods his mlrvements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

^ King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 

Both seas within hijm rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. 

Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 

He could not there elude the grasp of \’‘aruna the King. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around ; 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth's remotest 
bound." 
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So we can multiply examples about the other gods ; 
they all come, one aft.er the other, to share the same fate — 
they first begin as gods, and then they are raised to this con-* 
ception as the Being in whom the whole universe exists, 
who sees every heart, who is the ruler of the universe. 
And in the case of Varuna, there is another idea, just the 
germ of one idea which came, but was immediately sup- 
pressed by the Aryan mind, and that was the idea of fear. 
In another place we read they are afraid they have sinned 
and ask Varuna for pardon. These ideas were never 
allowed, for reasons you will come to understand later on, 
to grow on Indian soil, but the germs were there sprouting, 
the idea of fear, and the idea of sin. ^This is the idea, as 
you all know, of what is called monotheism. This mono- 
theism, we see, came to India at a very early period. 
Throughout the Samhitas, in the first and oldest part, this 
monotheistic idea prevails, but we shall find that it did not 
prove sufficient for the Aryans ; they threw it aside, as it 
were, as a very primitive sort of idea and went further on, 
as we Hindus think. Of course in reading books and 
criticisms on the Vedas written by Europeans, the Hindu 
cannot help smiling when he reads, that the writings of our 
authors are saturated with this previQus education alone. 
Persons who have sucked in as their mother's milk the 
idea that the highest ideal of God is the idea of a personal 
God, naturally dare not think on the lines of these ancient 
thinkers of India, when they find that just after the 
Samhitas, the monotheistic idea with which the Samhita 
portion is reF^lete, was thought by the Aryans to be useless 
and not worthy of philosophers and thinkers, and that they 
struggled hard for a more philosophical and transcendental 
idea. llie monotheistic idea was much too human for 
them, although they gave it such descriptions as "the whole 
universe ruts in Him," and "Thou art the keeper of all 
hearts." The Hindus were bold, to their great cre4it be 
it said, bold thinkers in all dieir ideas, so bold that one 
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spark of their thought frightens the so-called bold thinkers 
of the West. Well has it been said, by Prof. Max Miillet 
about these thinkers, that they climbed up to heights where 
their lungs only could breathe, and where those of other 
beings would have burst. These brave people followed 
reason wherever it led them, no matter at what cost, never 
caring if ail their best superstitions were smashed to pieces, 
never caring what society would think about them, or talk 
about them, but what they thought was right and true, they 
preached and they talked. 

Before going into all these speculations of the ancient 
Vedic sages, we will first refer /to one or two very curious 
instances in the Vedas. The peculiar fact that these gods 
are taken up, as it were, one after the other, raised and 
sublimated, till each has assumed the proportions of the 
infinite, personal God of the Universe, calls for an ex- 
planation. Prof. Max Muller creates for it a new name, 
as he thinks it peculiar to the Hindus ; he calls it **Heno- 
theism.** We need not go far for the explanation. It is 
within the book. A few steps from the very place where 
we find those gods being raised and sublimated, we find 
the explanation also. The question arises how the Hindu 
mythologies should be so unique, so different from all 
others. In Babylonian or Greek mythologies we find one 
god struggling upwards, and he assumes a position and 
remains there, while the other gods die out. Of all the 
Molochs, Jehovah becomes supreme, and the other 
Molochs are forgotten, lost for ever ; he is the God of 
gods. So too, of all the Greek gods, Zeus Comes to the 
front and assumes big proportions, becomes the God of 
the Universe, and all the other gods become degraded into 
minor angels. This fact was repeated in later times. 
The Buddhists and the Jains raised one of their prophets 
to the Godhead, and all the other gods they made sub- 
servienUkto Buddha, or to Jina. • This is the world-wide 
process, bok there we find an exception, as it weri^t One 
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god is praised, and for the time being it is said that all the 
other gods obey his commands, and the very one who is 
said to '^e raised up by Varuna, is himself raised up, in 
the next book, to the highest position. They occupy the 
position of the personal God in turns. But the explanation 
is there in the book, and it is a grand explanation, oi^e 
that has giv^n the theme to all subsequent thought in 
India, and one that will be the theme of the whole world 
of religions : — Ekflrn sat oiprS bahadhd oadanti. ‘*That 
which exists is One ; sages call It by various names.*' In 
all these cases where hymns were written about all these 
gods, the Being perceived was one and the same ; it was 
the perceiver who made the difference. It was the h3minist, 
the sage, the poet', who sang in different languages and 
different words, the praise of one and the same Being. 
"That which exists is One : sages call It by various 
names." Tremendous results have followed from that 
one verse. Some of you, perhaps, are surprised to think 
that India is the only country where there never has been 
a religious persecution, where never was any man disturbed 
for his religious faith. Theists or atheists, monists, dualists, 
monotheists, are there, and always live unmolested. 
Materialists were allowed to preach from the steps of 
Brahmanical temples, against the gods, and against God 
Himself ; they went preaching all over the land that the 
idea of God was a mere superstition, and that gods, and 
Vedas, and religion were simply superstitions invented by 
the priests for their own benefit, and they were allowed to 
do this unmoleked. And so, wherever he went, Biiddha 
tried to pull down every old thing sacred to the Hindus 
to the dust, and Buddha died of ripe old age. So did 
the Jains, who laughed at the idea of God. "How can 
it be that there is a God?" they asked ; "it must be a 
mere superstition." So on, endless examples there ate. 
Before the Mahomedan wave came into India, it w^ nevqr 
knowiiii,what religious persecution was ; the Hindus had 
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only experienced.it as made by foreigners on themselves. 
And even now it is a patent fact how much Hindus have 
helped to build Christian churches, and how much readi- 
ness there is to help them. There never has been blood- 
shed. Even heterodox religions that have come out of 
India have been likewise affected ; for instance, Buddhism. 
Buddhism is a great religion in some respects, but to con- 
fuse Buddhism with Vedanta is without meaning ; any 
one may mark just the difference that exists between 
Christianity and the Salvation Army. There are great and 
good points in Buddhism, but these great points fell into 
hands which were not able to keep them safe. The jewels 
which came from philosophers lell into the hands of mobs, 
and the mobs took up their ideas. They had a great deal 
of enthusiasm, some marvellous ideas, great and humani- 
tarian ideas, but, after all, there is something else that is 
necessary, — thought and intellect, — to keep everything 
safe. Wherever you see the most humanitarian ideas fall 
into the hands of the multitude, the first result, you may 
notice, is degradation. It is learning and intellect that 
keep things sure. Now this Buddhism went as the first 
missionary religion to the world, penetrated the whole of 
the civilised world as it existed at that time, and never was 
a drop of blood shed for that religion. We read how in 
China the Buddhist missionaries were persecuted, and 
thousands were massacred by two or three successive 
emperors, but after that, fortune favoured the Buddhists, 
and one of the emperors offered to take vengeance on the 
persecutors, but the missionaries refused. All that we owe 
to this one verse. That is why I want you to remember 
i|. “Whom they call Indra, Mitra, Varuna — that which 
exists is One : sages call It by various names.*' 

It was Mn*itten, nobody knows at what date, it may be 
8,000 years ago, in spite of all modern scholars may say ; 
it may be 9,000 years ago. Nqt one of these religious 
speculations is of modem date, but they are as fresh 
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to-day as they were when they were written, or rather, 
fresher, for at that distant date man was not so civilised 
as we know him noW ; he had not learnt to cut his brother's 
throat because he differed a little in thought from himself ; 
he had not deluged the world in blood, he did not become 
demon to his own brother. In the name of humanity he 
did not massacre whole lots of mankind then. Therefore 
these words come to us to-day very fresh, as great, stimu- 
lating, life-giving words, much fresher than they were 
when they were written, “That which exists is One : sages 
call It by various names." We have to learn yet that all 
religions, under whatever name they may be called, either 
Hindu, Buddhist, Mahometan or Christian, have the same 
God, and he who derides any one of these derides his 
own God. 

That was the solution they arrived at. But, as 1 have 
said, this ancient monotheistic idea did not satisfy the 
Hindu mind ; it did not go far enough ; it did not explain 
the visible world ; a ruler of the world does not explain 
the world, certainly not. A ruler of the universe does not 
explain the universe, and much less an external ruler, one 
outside of it. He may be a moral guide, the greatest 
power in the universe, but that is no explanation of the 
universe ; and the first question that we find now arising, 
assuming proportions, is the question about the universe : 
“Whence did it come?" “How did It come?" “How 
does It exist?" Various hymns are to be found on this 
question, struggling forward to assume form, and nowhere 
do we find it so poetically, so wonderfully expressed as in 
the following h3rmn ; 

"Then there was neither aught nor naught, nor air, 
nor sky, nor anything. What covered all ? Where rested 
all? Then death was not, nor deathlessness, nor change 
to night and day." The translation loses a good dea]^of 
the poetical beauty. “Then death was not, nor deathless- 
mess, nor change to night and day ;" the very sound of the 
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Sanskrit is musical. *‘That existed, that breath, covering, 
as it were, that God's existence, but it did not begin to 
move." It is good to remember, this one idea, that it 
existed, motionless, because we shall find how this idea 
sprouts up afterwards in the cosmology, how according to 
the Hindu metaphysics and philosophy, this whole umverse 
is a mass of vibrations, as it were, motion ; and there 
are periods when this whole mass of motion subsides and 
becomes finer and finer, remaining in that state for some 
time. That is the state described in this hymn. It existed' 
unmoved, without vibration, and when this creation began, 
this began to vibrate and all this creation came out of it, 
that one breath, calm, self-sustained, naught else beyond it. 

“Gloom existed first.** Those of you who have ever 
been in India or any tropical country, and have seen the 
bursting of the monsoon, will understand the majesty of 
these words. I remember three poets* attempts to picture 
this. Milton says, “No light, but rather darkness visible." 
Kalidasa says, “Darkness which can be penetrated with a 
needle," but none comes near this Vedic description, 

* 'Gloom hidden in gloom." Everything is parching and 
sizzling, the whole creation seems to be burning away, and 
for days it has been so, when one afternoon there is in 
one corner of the horizon a speck of cloud, and in less 
than half an hour it has extended unto the whole earth, 
until, as it were, it is covered with cloud, cloud over 
cloud, and then it bursts into a tremendous deluge of rain. 
The cause of creation was described as will. That which 
existed at first became changed into will, and this will 
began to manifest itself as desire. This also we ought to 
remember, because we find that this idea of desire is said 
to be the cause of all we have. This idea of will has been 
the corner-stone of both the Buddhist and the Vedantic 
systems, and leter on, has penetrated iiito German philo- 
sophy and forms the basis of Schopenhauer's astern of 
philosophy. It is here we first he^ of it. » 
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*'Now first arose desire, the primal seed of mind. 

Sages, searching in their hearts by wisdom, found the bond 

Between existence and non-existence.'* 

It is a very peculiar expression ; tlie poet ends by 
sasring that **perhaps He even does not know.” We find 
in ihjf hymn, apart from its poetical merits, that this 
questioning about the universe has assumed quite definite 
proportions, and that the minds of these sages must have 
advanced to such a state, when all sorts of common 
answers would not satisfy them. We find that they were 
not even satisfied with this Governor above. There are 
various other hymns where the same idea comes in, about 
how this all came, and just as we have seen, that when they 
were trying to find a Governor of the universe, a personal 
God, they were taking up one Deva after another, 
raising him up to that position, so now we shall find, that 
in various hymns one or other idea is taken up, and 
expanded infinitely and made responsible for ever3rthing 
in the universe. One particular idea is taken as the 
support, in which everything rests and exists; and that 
support has become all this. So on, with various ideas 
they tried this method. With Prana, the life principle; they 
expanded the idea of the life principle until it became 
universal and infinite. It is the life principle that is sup- 
porting ever3rthing ; not only the human body, but it is 
the light of the sun and the moon, it is the power moving 
everything, the universal motive energy. Some of these 
attempts are very beautiful, very poetical. Some of them, 
as, ”He ushers the beautiful morning,” are marvellously 
lyrical in the way they picture things. Tlien this very 
desire, which, as we have just read, arose as the first primal 
germ of creation, began to be stretched out, until it became 
the tSniversal God. But none of these ideas satisfied. 

Mere the idea is sublimated and finally abstracted into 
a personality. ”He alone existed in the beginning ; He is 
4he one Lord of all that exists ; He supports this imivexse ; 
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He who. is the author of souls. He who is the author of 
strength, whom all the gods worship, whose shadow is life, 
whose shadow is death ; whom else shall we worship? 
Whose glory the snow-tops of the Himalayas declare, 
whose glory the oceans with all their waters proclaim.** 
So on it goes, but, as I told you just now, this idea did 
not satisfy them. 

At last we find a very peculiar position. The Aryan 
mind had so long been seeking an answer to the question 
from outside. They questioned everything they could 
find, the sun, moon and stars, and they found all they 
could in this way. The whole of Nature at best could 
teach them only of a personal 'Being who is the Ruler of 
the universe ; it could teach nothing further. In short, 
out of the external world we can only get the idea of an 
architect, that which is called the Design Theory. It is 
not a very logical argument, as we all know ; there is 
something childish about it, yet it is the only little bit of 
an3rthing we can know about God from the external world, 
that this world required a builder. But this is no explana- 
tion of the universe. Tlie materials of this world were 
before Him, and this God wanted all these materials, and 
the worst objection is that He must be limited by the 
materials. The builder could not have made a house 
without the materials of which it is composed. Therefore 
he was limited by the mate^Is ; he could only do what 
the materials enabled him to. Therefore the God that the 
Design Theory gives, is at best only an architect, and a 
limited architect of the universe ; He is bound and restricted 
by the materials ; He is not independent at all. That much 
they had found out already, and many other minds would 
Hiive rested at that. In other countries the same thing 
happened ; the human mind could not rest there ; the 
thinking, grasping minds wanted to go further, but those 
that were backward got hold of them and* did not allow 
them to grow. But fortunately these Hindu sages were 
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not the people to be knocked on the head ; they wanted 
to get a solution, and now we find that they were leaving 
the external for the internal. TTie first thing that struck 
them was, that it is not with the eyes and the senses that 
we perceive the external world, and know anything about 
religion ; the first idea, therefore, was to find the deficiency, 
and that deficiency was both physical and moral, as we 
shall see. You do not know, says one of these sages, the 
cause of this universe ; there has arisen a tremendous 
difierence between you and me : why > Because you have 
been talking sense things and are satisfied with sense 
objects and with the mere ceremonials of religion. While 
1 have known the Purus/u» beyond. 

Along with this progress of spiritual ideas that 1 am 
trying to trace for you, 1 can only hint to you a little about 
the other factor in the growth, for that has nothing to do 
with our subject, therefore 1 need not enlarge upon it — ^the 
growth of rituals. As those spiritual ideas progressed in 
arithmetical progression, so the ritualistic ideas progressed 
in geometrical progression. The old superstitions had by 
this time developed into a tremendous mass of rituals, 
which grew and grew till it almost killed the Hindu life : 
and it is still there, it has got hold of, and permeated every 
portion of our life and made us born slaves. Yet, at the 
same time, we find a fight against this advance of ritual 
from the very earliest daysi The, one objection raised 
there is this, that love for ceremonials, dressing at certain 
times, eating in a certain way, and shows and mummeries 
of religion like these, are only external religion, because 
you are satisfied with the senses and do not want to go 
beyond them. This is a tremendous difficulty with us, 
with every human being. At best when we want to hear 
of spiritual things our standard is the senses ; or a man 
hears things about philosophy, and God, and transcen* 
dental things, and after hearing about them for days, he 
asks, after all, how much money will they bring, how much 
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sense enjoyment will they bring ; for his enjoyment is only 
in the senses, quite naturally. But that satisfaction in the 
senses, says our sage, is one of the causes which have 
spread the veil between truth and ourselves. Devotion to 
ceremonials, satisfaction in the senses, and forming various 
theories, have drawn a veil between ourselves and truth. 
This is another great landmark, and we shall have to trace 
this ideal to the end, and see how it developed later on 
into that wonderful theory of Maya, of the Vedanta, how 
this veil will be the real explanation of the Vedanta, how 
the truth was there all the time : it was only this veil that 
had covered it. 

Thus we find that the minds of these ancient Aryan 
thinkers had begun a new theme. They found out that in 
the external world no search would give an answer to their 
question. They might seek in the external world for ages, 
but there would be no answer to their questions. So they 
fell back upon this other method, and according to this, 
they were taught that these desires of the senses, desires 
for ceremonials, and externalities, have caused a veil to 
come between themselves and the truth, and that this 
cannot be removed by any ceremonial. They had to fall 
back on their own minds, and analyse the mind to find the 
truth in themselves. The outside world failed and they 
turned back upon the inside world, and then it became the 
real philosophy of the Vedanta ; from here the Vedanta 
philosophy begins. It is the foundation-stone of Vedanta 
philosophy. As we go on we find that all its inquiries are 
inside. From the very outset they seemed to declare, — 
look not for the truth in any religion ; it is here in the 
human soul, the miracle of all miracles — in the human soul, 
tlie emporium of all knowledge, the mine of all existence — 
seek here. What is not here cannot be there. And they 
found out step by step that that which Is external is but a 
dull reflection at best of that which is inside. We shall 
see how they took, as it were, this old idea of God, the 
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Governor of the universe, who is external to the universe, 
and first put Him inside the universe. He is not a God 
outside, but He is inside : and they took Him from there 
into their own hearts. Here He is, in the heart of man, 
the Soul of our souls, the Reality in us. 

Several great ideas have to be understood, in order to 
grasp properly the workings of the Vedanta philosophy. 
In the first place it is not philosophy in the sense we speak 
of the philosophy of Kant and Hegel. It is not one book, or 
the work of one man. Vedanta is the name of a series of 
books written at different times. Sometimes in one of 
these productions there will be fifty different things. 
Neither are they properly ananged ; the thoughts, as it 
were, have been Jotted down. Sometimes in the midst of 
other extraneous things, we find some wonderful idea. 
But one fact is remarkable, that these ideas in the Upani- 
shads would be always progressing. In that crude old 
language, the working of the mind of every one of the 
sages has been, as it were, painted just as it went ; how 
the ideas are at first very crude, and they become finer and 
finer till they reach the goal of the Vedanta, and this goal 
assumes a philosophical name. Just at first it was a search 
after the Devas, the bright ones, and then it was the origin 
of the univers^, and the very same search is getting another 
name more philosophical, clearer — ^the unity of all things, 
— “Knowing whom everything else becomes known." 
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The Vedanta philosophy, as it is generally called at 
the present day, really comprises all the various sects that 
now exist in India. TTius there have been various inter- 
pretations, and to my mind they have been progressive, 
beginning with the dualistic or Dvaita and ending with the 
non-dualistic or Advaita. Tbe word Vedanta literally 
means the end of the Vedas, — ^the Vedas being the 
scriptures of the Hindus.* Sometimes in the West, by the 
Vedas are meant only the hymns and rituals of the Vedas. 
But at the present time these parts have almost gone out of 
use, and usually by the word Vedas in India, the Vedanta 
is meant. All our commentators, when they want to quote 
a passage from the scriptures, as a rule quote from the 
Vedanta, which has another technical name with the 
commentators — the Srutis.f Now. all the books known 
by the name of the Vedanta were not entirely written after 
the ritualistic portions of the Vedas. For instance, one of 
them — ^the Isha Upanishad — ^forms the fortieth chapter of the 
Yajur Veda, that being one of the oldest parts of the Vedas. 
There are other Upanishads^ which form portions of the 

*The Vedas are divided mainly into t^o portions : the Karmakanda 
and the Jnanakanda, — the work-portion and the knowledge-portion. 
To the Karmakanda belong the famous hymns and the rituals or 
Br^manas. Those books which treat of spiritual matters apart from 
ceremonials, are called Upanishads. The Upanishads belong to the 
Jnanak&nda, or knowledge-portion. It is not that all the Upanishads 
were composed as a separate portion of the Vedas. Some are 
interspersed among the rituals, and at least one is in the Samhita or 
^hymn-portion. Sometimes the term UpaniahadM is applied to books 
which are not included in the Vedas, — e.g. the Gitft; but as a rule 
it is applied to the philosophical treatises scattered through the Vedas. 
These treatises have been collected, and are called the Vedanta. 

t The term Smiit — meaning **that which is heard,** — though 
including the whole of the Vedic literature, is chiefly applied by the 
commentators to the Upanishads. 

t The Upanishads are said to be one hundred and eight in number. 
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Br&hmanas or ritualistic writings ; and the rest of the 
Upanishads are independent* not comprised in any of the 
Brldimai.as or other parts of the Vedas ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that they were entirely independent of 
other parts, for, as we well know, many of these have been 
lost entirely, and many of the Brahmanas have become 
extinct. So it is quite possible that the independent 
Upanishads belonged to some Brahmanas,, which in course 
of time fell into disuse, while the Upanishads remained. 
These Upanishads are also called Forest Books or 
Aranyakas. 

The Vedanta, then, practically forms the scriptures of 
the Hindus, and all systems of philosophy that are 
orthodox, have to take it as their foundation. Even the 
Buddhists and Jains, when it suits their purpose, will quote 
a passage from the Vedanta as authority. All schools of 
philosophy in India, although they claim to have been 
based upon the Vedas, took different names for their 
systems. The last one, the system of Vyllsa, took its stand 
upon doctrines of the Vedas more than the previous systems 
did, and made an attempt to harmonize the preceding 
philosophies, such as the Sankhya and the Nyaya, with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta. So it is especially called 
the Vedanta Philosophy ; and the Sutras or Aphorisms of 
Vyasa are, in modem India, the basis of the Vedanta 
Philosophy. Again, these Sutras of Vyasa have been 
variously explained by different commentators. In general 
there are three sorts of commentators* in India now ; 

TKeir dates cannot be fixed with certainty, — only it is certain that they 
are older than the Buddhistic movement. Though some of the minor 
Upanishads contain allusions indicating a later date, yet that does not 
prove the later date of the treatise, as, in very many cases in Sanskrit 
literature, the substance of a book, though of very ancient date, 
receives a coating, as it were, of later ^ents^in the hands of die 
sectarians, to exalt their |>articular sect. 

* The commentaries are of various sorts, — suck as the Bhashya, 
Tika, Tippani, Churni. etc.,— of which all except die Bhashya kre 
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from their interpretations have arisen three systems of 
philosophy and sects. One is the dualistic or Dvaita ; 
a second is the qualified non-dualistic or Visishtfidvaita v 
and a third is the non-dualistic or Advaita. Of these the 
dualistic and the qualified non-dualistic include the largest 
number of the Indian people. The non-dualists are com- 
paratively few in number. Now 1 will try to lay before 
you the ideas that are contained in all these three sects ; 
but before going on, 1 will make one remark, — that these 
different Vedanta systems have one common psychology, 
and that is, the psychology of the Sankhya system. The 
Sankhya psychology is very much like the psychologies of 
the Nyaya and Vaisheshika systems, differing^ only in minor 
particulars. 

All the Vedantists agree on diree points. They believe 
in God, in the Vedas as revealed, and in cycles. We 
have already considered the Vedas. The belief about 
cycles is as follows : — AH matter throughout the universe is 


explanationa of the text or difficult words in the text. The Bhashya is 
not properly a commentary, but the elucidation of a system of phUo- 
scphy out of texts, the object being not to explain the words, but to 
bring ovt a philosophy. So the writer of a Bhashya expands his own 
system,* taking texts as* authorities for his system. 

There have been various commentaries on the Vedanta.. Its 
doctrines found their final expression in the philosophical Aphorisms 
of Vyasa. lliis treatise, called the Uttara Mim^msa. is the atahdard 
authority ot Vedantism, — nay, is the most authoritative exposition of 
the Hindu scriptures. The most antagonistic sects have been com- 
pelled, as it were, to take up the texts of Vy^, and harmonize them * 
with their own philosophy. Even in very ancient times, the corn- 
men ta'tors on the Vedanta philosophy formed themselves' into the 
^ree celebrated Hindu sects of dualists, qualified -non-dualists, a^ 
nott-dualisfs. The ancient commentaries are perhaps lost; l:^t .ihciy 
have, been revived in modern times by the post-Buddhistic tdMifkien- 
tators, Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva. Sankara revived the 
non-dualistic form, Ramanuja, the qualified non-dualistfe form of the 
ancient commentatdr fiodhayana, and Madhva, the dualistic form. 
In India the se^ differ mainly in their philosophy; the difference In 
rituals is slight, the basis of their philosophy and religion being die 
same. , -- ^ 
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the outcome of one primal matter called Akasa ; and all 
force, whether gravitation, attraction or repulsion, or life, 
is the outcome of one primal force called Prana. Prana 
acting on Akasha is creating or projecting* the universe. 
At the beginning of a cycle, Akasha is motionless, un- 
manifested. TTien Prana begins to act, more and more, 
creating grosser and grosser forms out of Akasha, — plants, 
animals, men, stars, and so on. After an incalculable time 
this evolution ceases and involution begins, evenrthing 
being resolved back through finer and finer forms into the 
original Akasha and Prana, when a new cycle follows. 
Now there is something beyond Akasha and Prafia. Both 
can be resolved into a third thing called Mahat, — the Cosmic 
Mind. This Cosmic Mind does not create Akasha and 
Prana, but changes itself into them. 

We will now take up the beliefs about mind, soul, and 
God. According to the universally accepted Sankhya 
psychology, in perception, — in the case of vision, for in- 
stance, — there are, first of all, the instruments 
of vision, — ^the eyes. Behind the instruments — the eyes — 
is the organ of vision ox Indriya, — the optic nerve and its 
centres, — which is not the external instrument, but without 
which the eyes will not see. More still is needed for per- 
ception. The mind or Manas must come and attach itself 
to the organ. And besides this, thft sensation must be 
carried to the intellect or Buddhi, — the determinative, re- 
active state of the mind. When the reaction comes from 
Buddhi, albng with ilt flashes the external world and 
egoism. Here then is the will ; but everything is not. com- 
plete. Just as every picture, being composed of successive 
impulses of light, myst be united on something stationary 


* The word which is **creation** in the English language ia in 
Sanskrit exactly “projection,** because there ia nn sect in India which 
believes in creation as it is regarded in the West, — a something coming 
out ol nothing. What we mean by creation is projection of that which 
alaeiidy existed. 
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to form a whole, so all the ideas in the mind must be 
gathered and projected on something that is stationary — 
relatively to the body and mind, — ^that is, on what is called 
the Soul or Purusha or Atman. 

According to the Sankhya philo80|phy, the reactive 
state of the mind called Buddhi or intellect, is the outcome, 
the change, or a certain manifestation of the Mahat or 
Cosmic Mind. The Mahat becomes changed into vibrating 
thought ; and that becomes in one part changed into the 
organs, and in the other part into the fine particles of 
matter. Out of the combination of all these, the whole of 
this universe is produced. Behind even Mahat, the 
Sankhya conceives of a certain state which is called 
Avyaktam or unmanifested, where even the manifestation 
of mind is not present, but only the causes exist. It is also 
called Prakriti. Beyond this Prakrit!, and eternally 
separate from it, is the Purusha, the soul of the Sankhya, 
which is without attributes and omnipresent. The Purusha 
is not the doer but the witness. Tlie illustration of the 
crystal is used to explain the Purusha. The latter is said to 
be like a crystal without any colour, before which different 
colours are placed, and then it seems to be coloured by the 
colours before it. but in reality it is not. The Vedantists 
reject the Sankhya ideas of the soul and nature. They 
claim that between them there is a huge gulf to be bridged 
over. On the one hand the Sankhya system comes to 
nature, and then at once it has to jump over to the other 
side and come to the soul, which is entirely separate from 
nature. How can these different colours, as the Sankhya 
calls them, be able to act on that soul which by its nature 
is colourless ? So the Vedantists, from the very first; affirm 
that this soul and this nat;ure are one.* Even the dualistic 

^ The Vedanta and the Sankhya philosophy are very little opposed 
to each other. The Vedanta God developed out of the Sankhya’s 
Purusha. All the qratema take up the psychology of the Sankhya. 
Both the Vedanta and the Sankhya believe In the Infinite soul s only ffte 
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Vedantists admit that the Atman or God is not only the 
efficient cause of this universe, but also the material cause. 
But they only say so in so many words. They do not really 
mean it, for they try to escape from their conclusions, in 
this way: They^say there are three existences in this 
universe, — God, soul, and nature. Nature and soul are, 
as it were, the body of God, and in this sense it may be 
said that God and the whole universe are one. But this . 
nature and all these various souls remain different from 
each other through all eternity. Only at the beginning of 
a cycle do^ they become manifest ; and when the cycle 
ends, they become fine, and remain in a fine state. The 
Advaita Vedantists — ^the non-dualists — reject this theory of 
the soul, and, having nearly the whole range of the Upa- 
nishads in their favour, build their philosophy entirely upon 
them. All the books contained in the Upanishads have 
one subject, one task before them, — ^to prove the following 
theme : “Just as by the knowledge of one lump of clay 
we have the knowledge of all the clay in the universe, so 
what is that, knowing which we know everything in the 
universe?'* The idea of the Advaitists is to generalize 
the whole universe into one, — ^that something which is 
really the whole of this universe. And they claim that 
this whole universe is one, that it is one Being manifesting 
itself in all these various forms. They admit that what 
the Sankhya calls nature, exists, but say that nature is 
God. It is this Being, the Sat, which has become con- 
verted into all this, — ^the universe, man, soul, and every- 
thing that exists. Mind and Mahat are but the manifesta- 
tions of that one Sat. But then the difficulty arises that 
this would be pantheism. How came that Sat which is 
unchangeable, as they admit (for that which is absolute 

Sankhya believes there are many souls. According to the Sankhya, 
this universe does not require any explanation from outside. The 
Vedanta believes that there is the one Soul, which appears as many ; 
end we build on the Sank&ya*s analysis. 
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is unchangeable), to be changed into that which is change- 
able. and perishable? The Advaitists here have a theory 
which they call Vivarta V&da or apparent manifestation. 
According to the dualists and the Sankhyas, the whole 
of this universe is the evolution of primal nature. Ac- 
cording to some pf the Advaitists and some of the dualists, 
the whole of this universe is evolved from God. And 
according to the Advaitists proper, the followers of 
Sankaracharya, the whole universe is the apparent evolu- 
tion of God. God 18 the material cause of this universe, 
but not really, only apparently. The celebrated illustra- 
tion used is that of the rope and the snake, where the 
rope appeared to be the snake, but was nbt really so. 
The rope did not really change into the snake. Even so 
this whole universe as it exists, is that Being. It Is un- 
changed. and all the changes we see in it are only apparent. 
Tbese changes are caused by Desha, Kala, and Nimitta 
(space, time, and causation), or, according to a higher 
psychological generalisation, by Nama and Rupa (name 
and form). It is by name and form that one thing is differ- 
entiated from another. The name and form alone cause 
the difference. In reality they are one and the same. 
Again, It is not, the Vedantists say, that there is something 
as phenomenon and something as noumenon. The rope 
is changed into the snake apparently only ; and when the 
delusion ceases, the snake vanishes. When one is in 
ignorance, he sees the phenomenon and does not see God. 
When he sees God, this universe vanishes entirely for him. 
Ignorapce or Maya, as it is called, is the cause of all this 
phenomenon. — the Absolute, the Unchangeable, being 
taken as this manifested universe. This Maya is not 
^absolute zero, nor non-existence. It is defined as neither 
existence nor non-existence. It is not existence, because 
that can be said only of the Absolute, the Unchangeable, 
and in this sense. Maya is non-existence. Again it cannot 
be said it is non-existence ; for if it were, it could never 
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produce the phenomenon. So it is something wlfiich is 
neither ; and in the Vedanta philosophy it is called 
anirvQchaniya or inexpressible. Maya, then, is the real 
cause of this universe. Maya gives the name and form to 
what Brahman or God gives the material ; and the latter 
seems to have been transformed into alj this. The Ad- 
vaitists, then, have no place for the individual soul. They 
say individual souls are created by Maya. In reality they 
cannot exist. If there were only one existence through- 
out, how could it be that I am one, and you are one, and 
so forth? We are all one, and the cause of evil is the 
perception of duality. As soon as I begin to fee! that I am 
separate from this universe, then first comes fear, and 
then comes misery. ‘Where one hears another, one sees 
another, that is small. Where one does not see another, 
where one does not hear another, that is the greatest, that 
is God. In that greatest is perfect happiness. In small 
things there is no happiness.” 

According to the Advaita philosophy, then, this 
differentiation of matter, these phenomena, are, as it were, 
for a time, hiding the real nature of man ; but the latter 
really has not been changed at all. In the lowest worm, 
as well as in the highest human being, the same divine 
nature is present. The worm form is the lower form in 
which the divinity has been more overshadowed by Maya ; 
that is the highest form in which it has been least over- 
shadowed. Behind everything the same divinity is exist- 
ing, and out of this comes the basis of morality. Do not 
injure another. Love every one as your own self, because 
the whole universe is one. In injuring another, 1 am in- 
juring myself ; in loving another, I am loving myself. From 
this also springs that principle of Advaita morality which 
has been summed up in one word, — self-abnegation. The 
Advaitist says this little personalized self is the cause of all 
my misery. This individualized self, which makes me 
different from all other beings, brings hatred and jealousy 
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and xniaeiy, struggles and all other evils. And when this 
idea has been got rid of. all struggle will cease, all misery 
vanish. So this is to be given up. We must always hold 
ourselves ready, even to give up our lives for the lowest 
beings. When a man has become ready even to give up 
his life for a lit^ insect, he has reached the perfection 
which the Advaitist wants to attain ; and at that moment 
when he has become thus ready, the veil of ignorance falls 
away from him, and he will feel his own nature. Even in 
this life, he will feel that he is one with the universe. For 
a time, as it were, the whole of this phenomenal world will 
disappear for him, and he will realize what l>e is. But so 
long as the Karma of this body remains, he will have to 
live. This state, when the veil has vanished and yet the 
body remains for some time, is what the Vedantists call 
the Jivanmukti, the living freedom. If a man is deluded 
by a mirage for some time, and one day the mirage dis" 
appears, — if it comes back again the next day or at some 
future time, he will not be deluded. Before the mirage 
first broke, the man could not distinguish between the 
reality and the deception. But when it has once broken, 
as long«as he has organs and eyes to work with, he will see 
the image, but will no more be deluded. Tbat fine dis- 
tinction between the actual world and the mirage, he has 
caught, and the latter cannot delude him any more. So 
when the Vedantist has realized his own nature, the whole 
world has vanished for him. It will come back again, but 
no more the same world of misery. The prison of misery 
has become changed into Sat, Qiit, Ananda.-^Existence 
Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute, — and the 
attainment of this is the goal of the Advaita Philosophy.* 


* The abo^e address was delivered before the Graduate Philo- 
sophical Society of Harvsird University, on March 25th, 1896. 



REASON AND RELIGION. 

(Delivered in England.) 

A sage called Narada went to another sage named 
Sanatkumara to learn about truth, and Sanatkum&ra 
enquired what he had studied already. Nibrada answered, 
that he had studied the Vedas, Astronomy, and various 
other things, yet he had got no satisfaction. Then there 
was a conversation between the two, in the course of which 
Sanatkumara remarked, that all this knowledge of the 
Vedas, of Astronomy, and of Philosophy, was but secon- 
dary ; sciences were but secondary. That which made us 
realise the Brahman, was the supreme, the highest knowl- 
edge. This idea we find in every religion, and that is 
why religion always laid claim to be the supreme knowl- 
edge. Knowledge of the sciences covers, as it were, only 
part of our lives, but the knowledge which religion brings 
to us is eternal, as infinite as the truth it preaches. Qaim- 
ing this superiority, religions have many times looked 
down unfortunately, on all secular knowledge, and not 
only so, but many times have refused to be justified by the 
aid of secular knowledge. In consequence, all the world 
over there have been fights between secular knowledge 
and religious knowledge, the one claiming infallible 
authority as its guide, refusing to listen to anything that 
secular knowledge has to say on the point, the other, with 
its shining instrument of reason, wanting to cut to pieces 
everything religion could bring forward. This fight has 
been and is still waged in every country. Religions have 
been again and again defeated, and almost exterminated. 
The worship of the goddess of Reason during the French 
Revolution, was not the first manifestation of that pheno- 
menon in the history of humanity, it was a. re-enacWent of 
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what had happened in ancient times, but in modern times 
it has assumed greater proportions. The physical sciences 
are better equipped now than formerfy. and religions have 
become less and less equipped. The foundations have 
been all undermined, and the modem man, whatever he 
may say in public, knows in the privacy of his heart that 
he can no more ‘‘believe.*’ Believing certain things be- 
cause an organized body of priests tells him to believe, 
believing because it is written in certain books, believing 
because his people like him to believe, the modern man 
knows to be impossible for him. There is, of course, a 
number of people who seem to acquiesce in the so-called 
popular faith, but we also know/ for certain that they do not 
think. Their idea of belief may be better translated as, 
“not-thinking-carelessness.” This fight cannot last much 
longer without breaking to pieces all the buildings of re- 
ligion. The question is, is there a way out? To put it in 
a more concrete form : Is religion to justify itself by the 
discoveries of reason, through which every other science 
justifies itself? Are the same methods of investigation 
which we apply to sciences and knowledge outside, to be 
applied to the science of Religion? In my opinion this 
must be so, and 1 am also of opinion that the sooner it is 
done the better. If a religion is destroyed by such investi- 
gations, it was then all the time useless, unworthy supersti- 
tion ; and the sooner it goes the better. 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that its destruction would be the best thing that 
could happen. All that is dross will be taken off, no doubt, 
but thq essential parts of religion will emerge triumphant 
out of this investigation. Not only will it be made 
scientific, as scientific, at least, as any of the conclusions 
of physics, or chemistry, but will have greater strength, 
because physics, or chemistry has no internal mandate to 
vouch for its truth, which religion has. 

People who deny the efficacy of any rationalistic in-, 
vestigation into religion, seem to me somewhait to be con* 
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tradicting themselves. For instance, the Christian claims 
that his religion is the only true one because it was revealed 
to so and so. The ‘Mahomedan makes the same claim 
for his religion ; his is the only true one, because it was 
•revealed to so and so. But the Christian says to the 
Mahomedan : “Certain parts of your ethics do not seem 
to be right. For instance, your books say, my Mahomedan 
friend, that an infidel may be converted to the religion of 
Mahomet by force, and if he will not accept the Maho- 
medan religion he may be killed, and any Mahomedan 
who kills such an infidel will get a sure entry into heaven, 
whatever may have been his sins or misdeeds.’* The 
Mahomedan will retort by saying : “It is right for me to 
do so, because my book enjoins it. It will be wrong on 
my part not to do so.** The Christian says, “But my book 
does not say so.** The Mahomedan replies — “1 do not 
know ; I am not hound by the authority of your book ; 
my book says, ‘kill all the infidels.* How do you know 
which is right and which is wrong ? Surely what is written 
in my book is right, and what your book says, ‘do not 
kill,* is wrong. You also say the same thing, my Christian 
friend ; you say, that what Jehovah declared to the jews 
is right to do, and what he forbade them to do is wrong. 
So say I, Allah declared in my book, that certain things 
should be done, and that certain things should not be done, 
and that is all the test of right and wrong.** In spite of 
that the Christian is not satisfied ; he insists on a com- 
parison of the morality of the Sermon on the Mount with 
the morality of the Koran. How is this to be decided? 
Certainly not by the books, because the books fighting 
between themselves cannot be the judges. Decidedly 
then we have to admit that there is something more uni- 
versal than these books, something higher than all the 
ethical codes that are in the world, something which can 
judge between the 8tr.ength of inspirations of different 
nations. Whether we declare it boldly, dearly, or hot. 
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it is evident that here we appeal to reason. Now, the 
question arises if this light of reason is able to judge 
between inspiration and inspiration/ and if this light can 
uphold its standard when the quarrel is between prophet 
and prophet, if it has the power of understanding anything 
whatsoever of religion. If it has not, nothing can deter- 
mine the hopeless fight of books and prophets which has 
been going on through ages : for it means that all religions 
are mere lies, hopelessly contradictory, without any 
constant idea of ethics. The proof of religion depends on 
the truth of the constitution of man, and not on any books. 
These books are the outgoings, the effects of man's con- 
stitution ; man made these books. We are yet to see the 
books that made man. Reason is equally an effect of that 
common cause, the constitution of man, where our appeal 
must be. And yet, as reason alone is directly connected 
with this constitution, it should be resorted to, as long as it 
follows faithfully the same. What do I mean by reason ? 1 

mean what every educated man or woman is wanting to 
do at the present time, to apply the discoveries of secular 
knowledge to religion. The first principle of reasoning is, 
that the particular is explained by the general, the general 
by the more general, until we come to the universal. For 
instance, we have the idea of law. If something happens 
and we believe that it is the effect of such and such a law, 
we are satisfied ; that is an explanation for us. What we 
mean by that explanation is, that it is proved that this one 
effect, which had dissatisfied us, is only one particular of a 
general mass of occurrences which we designate by the 
word 'law.' When one apple fell, Newton was disturbed, 
but when he found that all apples fell, it was gravitation 
and he was satisfied. This is one principle of human 
knowledge. I see a particular being, a human being, in 
the street. I refer him to the bigger conception of man, 
and I am satisfied ; I know he is a man by referring him to 
the more general. So the particulars are to be referred 
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to the genera], the general to the more general, and every- 
thing at last to the universal, the last concept that we have, 
the mobt universal — ^that of existence. Existence is the 
most universal concept. 

We are all human beings ; that is to say, each 
one of us is, as it were, a particular part of the 
general concept, humanity. A man, and a cat, and 
a dog, are all animals. These particular examples, as 
man, or dog, or cat, are parts of a bigger and more general 
concept, animals. The man, and the cat, and the dog, 
and the plant, and the tree, all come under the still more 
general concept, lifef. Again, all these, all beings, and all 
materials, come under the one concept of existence, for 
we all are in it. This explanation merely means referring 
the particular to a higher concept, finding more of its kind. 
The mind, as it were, has stored up numerous classes of 
such generalisations. It is, as it were, full of pigeon-holes 
where all these ideas are grouped together, and whenever 
we find a new thing the mind immediately tries to find out 
its type in one of these pigeon-holes. If we find it we put 
the new thing in there and are satisfied, and we are said 
to have known the thing. This is what is meant by 
knowledge, and no more. And if we do not find that there 
is something like it, we are dissatisfied, and have to wait 
until we find a further classification for it, already existing 
in the mind. Therefore, as I have already pointed out, 
knowledge is more or less classification. Hiere is some- 
thing more. A second explanation of knowledge is, that 
the explanation of a thing must come from inside and not 
froin outside. There had been the belief, that when a 
man threw up a stone and it fell, some demon dragged it 
down. Many occurrences which are really natural pheno- 
mena are attributed by people to unnatural beings. That 
a ghost dragged down the stone, was an' explanation that 
was not in the thing itsejf, it was an explanation from out- 
side ; but the second , explanation of gravitation is soime-^ 
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thing jn the nature of the stone ; the explanation is coming 
from inside. This tendency you will find throughout 
modern thought ; in one word, what is meant by science 
is, that the explanations of things are in their own nature, 
and that no external beings or existences are required to 
explain what is going on in the universe. The chemist 
never requires demons, or ghosts, or anything of that sort, 
to explain his phenomena. The physicist never requires 
any one of these, to explain the things he knows, nor does 
any other scientist. And this is one of the features of 
science which 1 mean to apply to religion. In this religions 
are found wanting, and that is why they are crumbling into 
pieces. Every science wants^its explanations from inside, 
from the very nature of things, and the religions are not 
able to supply this. There is an ancient theory of a 
personal deity entirely separate from the universe, which 
has been held from the very earliest times. The arguments 
in favour of this have been repeated again and again, how 
it is necessary to have a God entirely separate from the 
universe, an extra-cosmic deity, who has created the 
universe out of his will, and is conceived by religion to be 
its ruler. We find, apart from all these arguments, the 
Almighty God painted as the All-merciful, and at the same 
time, inequalities remain in the world. These things do 
not concern the philosopher at all, but he says the heart of 
the thing was wrong ; it was an explanation from outside, 
and not inside. What is the cause of the universe? 
Something outside of it, some being who is moving this 
universe I And just as it was found insufficient to explain 
the phenomenon of the falling stone, so this was found 
insufficient to explain religion. And religions are falling 
to pieces, because they cannot give a better explanation 
than that. 

Another idea connected with this, the manifestation 
of the same principle, that the explanation of everything 
comes from inside it, is the modem law of evolution. The 
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whole meaning of evolution is simply that the nature of a 
thing is reproduced, that the eflFect is nothing but the cause 
in another form, that aH the potentialities of the effect were 
present in the cause, that the whole of creation is but an 
evolution and not a creation. That is to say, every effect 
is a reproduction of a preceding cause, changed only by 
the circumstances, and thus it is going on throughout the 
universe, and we need not go outside the universe to seek 
the causes of these changes ; they are within. It is un- 
necessary to seek for any cause outside. This also is 
breaking down religion. What I mean by breaking down 
religion is, that religions that have held on to the idea of 
an extra-cosmic deity, that he is a very big man and 
nothing else, can no more stand on their feet ; they have 
been pulled over, as it were. 

Can there be a religion satisfying these two principles ? 
I think there can be. In the first place we have seen that 
we have to satisfy the principle of generalisation. The 
generalisation principle ought to be satisfied along with the 
principle of evolution. We have to come to an ultimate 
generalisation, which not only will be the most universal 
of all generalisations, but out of which everything else must 
come. It will be of the same nature as the lowest effect ; 
the cause, the highest, the ultimate, the primal cause, must 
be the same as the lowest and most distant of its effects, 
a series of evolutions. The Brahman of the Vedanta ful- 
fils that condition, because Brahman is the last generali- 
sation to which we can come. It has no attributes but is 
Elxistence, Knowledge and Bliss — Absolute. Existence, 
we have seen, is the very ultimate generalisation which the 
human mind can come to. Knowledge does not mean 
the knowledge we have, but the essence of that, that which 
Is expressing itself in the course of evolution in human 
beingp or in other animals, as knowledge. The essence of 
that knowledge is meant, the ultimate fact beyond, if I may 
be allowed to say so, even, consciousness. That is what 
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is meant by knowledge and what we see in the universe 
as the essential unity of things. To my mind, if modem 
science is proving anything again and again, it is this that 
we are one — mentally, spiritually, and physically. It is 
wrong to say we are even physically different. Supposing 
we are materialists, for argument's sake, we shall have to 
come to this, that the whole universe is simply an ocean 
of matter, of which you, and I, are like little whirlpools. 
Masses of matter are coming into each whirlpool, taking 
the whirlpool form, and coming out as matter again. The 
matter that is in my body, may have been in yours a few 
years ago, or in the sun, or may have been the matter in a 
plant, and so on, in a continuous state of flux. What is 
meant by your body and my body> It is the oneness of 
the body. So with thought. It is an ocean of thought, 
one infinite mass, in which your mind and my mind are 
like whirlpools. Are you not seeing the effect now, how 
my thoughts are entering into yours, and yours into mine? 
The whole of our lives is one ; we are one, even in 
thought. Coming to a still further generalisation, the 
essence of matter and thought is their potentiality of spirit, 
this is the unity from which all have come, and that 
must essentially be one. We are absolutely one ; we are 
physically one, we are mentally one, and as spirit, it goes 
without saying, that we are one, if we believe in spirit at 
all. This oneness is the one fact that is being proved every 
day by modern science. To proud man it is told, you are 
the same as that little worm there ; think not that you are 
something enormously different from it ; you are the same. 
You have been that in a previous incarnation, and the 
worm has crawled up to this man state of which you are 
so proud. This grand preaching, the oneness of things, 
making us one with ever 3 rthing that exists, is the great 
lesson to learn, for most of us are very glad to be made 
one with higher beings, but nobody wants to be made one 
with lower beings. Such is human ignorance, that if any 
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one's ancestors were men whom society honoured, even if 
they were brutish, if they were robbers, even robber 
barons, every one of 'us would try to trace our ancestry 
to them ; but if among our ancestors we had poor, honest 
gentlemen, none of us wants to trace our ancestry to them. 
But the scales are falling from our eyes, truth is beginning 
to manifest itself more and more, and that is a great gain 
to religion. That is exactly the teaching of the Advaita. 
about which I am lecturing to you. The Self is the essence 
of this universe, the essence of all souls ; He is the essence 
of your own life, nay, “Thou art That.** You are one with 
this universe. He who says he is different from others, 
even by a hair's breadth, impiediately becomes miserable. 
Happiness belongs to him who knows this oneness, who 
knows he is one with this universe. 

Thus we see that the religion of the Vedanta can 
satisfy the demands of the scientific world, by referring it 
to the highest generalisation, and to the law of evolution. 
That the explanation of a thing comes from within itself, 
is still more completely satisfied by Vedanta. The 
Brahman, the God of the Vedanta, has nothing outside of 
Himself ; nothing at all. All this indeed is He ; He is in 
the universe ; He is the universe Himself. “Thou art tbe 
man, Thou art the woman. Thou art the young man 
walking in the pride of youth. Thou art the old man 
tottering in his step.** He is here. Him we see and feel ; 
in Him we live, and move, and have our being. You have 
that conception in the New, Testament. It is that idea, 
God immanent in the universe, the very essence, the heart, 
the soul of things. He manifests Himself, as it were, in 
this universe. You and I are little bits, little points, little 
channels, little expressions, all living inside of that infinite 
ocean of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. The difference 
between man and man, between angels and man, between 
man and animals, between animals and plants, between 
plants and stones, is not in kind, because every one from 
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the highest angel to the lowest particle of matter, is but an 
expression of that one infinite ocean, and the difference is 
only in degree. I am a low manifestation, you may be a 
higher, but in both the materials are the same. You and I 
are both outlets of the same channel, and that is God ; as 
such, your nature is God, and so is mine. You are of the 
nature of God by your birthright ; so am I. You may be 
an angel of purity, and I may be the blackest of demons, 
nevertheless, my birthright is that infinite ocean of 
Elxistence, Knowledge and Bliss. So is yours. You have 
manifested yourself more to-day. Wait ; I will manifest 
myself more yet, for 1 have it all within me. No extra- 
neous explanation is sought ; Aione is asked for. The sum 
total of this whole universe is God Himself. Is God then 
matter? No, certainly not, for matter is that God per- 
ceived by the five senses ; that God as perceived through 
the intellect is mind ; and when the spirit sees, He is seen 
as spirit. He is not matter, but whatever is real in matter, 
is He. Whatever is real in this chair, is He, for the chair 
requires two things to make it. Something was outside 
which my senses brought to me, and to which my mind 
contributed something else, and the combination of these 
two is the chair. Tliat which existed eternally, independent 
of the senses and of the intellect, was the Lord Himself. 
Upon Him the senses are painting chairs, and tables, and 
rooms, and houses, and worlds, and moons, and suns, 
and stars, and everything else. How is it, then, that we 
all see this same chair, that we are all alike painting these 
various things on the Lord, on this Existence, Knowledge 
and Bliss? It need not be that all paint the same way, 
but those who paint the same way are on the same plane 
of existence and therefore they see one another’s paintings, 
as well as one another.^ There may be millions of beings 
between you and me, who do not paint the Lord in the 
same way, and them and their paintings we do not see. 
On the other hand, as you all know, the modern physical 
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researches are tending more and more to demonstrate that 
what is real is but the finer ; the gross is simply appearance. 
Howev-r that may bS, we have seen that if any dieory of 
religion can stand the test of modern reasoning, it is Ae 
Advaita, because it fulfils its two requirements. It is die 
highest generalisation, beyond even personality, a generali- 
sation which is common to every being. A generalisation 
ending in the Personal God can never be universal, for, 
first of all, to conceive of a Personal God we must say. 
He is all merciful, all good. But this world is a mixed 
thing, some good and some bad. We cut off what we 
like, and generalise that into a Personal God 1 Just as you 
say a Personal God is this and that, so you have also to 
say that He is not this and not that. And you will always 
find that the idea of a Personal God has to carry widi it a 
personal devil. That is how we clearly see, that the idea 
of a Personal God is not a true generalisation. We have 
to go beyond, to the Impersonal. In That, the universp 
exists, with all its joys and miseries, for whatever exists in 
it has all come from the Impersonal. What sort of a God 
can He be to whom we attribute evil and other things? 
The idea is, that both good and evil are different aspects, 
or manifestations of the same thing. The idea that they 
were two was a very wrong idea from the first, and it has 
been the cause of a good deal of the misery in this world 
of ours — ^the idea that right and wrong are two separate 
things, cut and dried, independent of each other, that good 
and evil are two eternally separable and separate things. 
1 should he very glad to see a man who could show me 
something which is good all the time, and something which 
is bad all the time. As if one could stand and gravely 
define some occurrences in this life of ours as good and 
good alone, and some which are bad and bad alone. That 
which is good to-day may be evil to-morrow. That which 
is bad to-day may be good to-morrow. What is good for 
me may be bad for you. The conclusion is, that like eve^ 
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other thing, there is an evolution in good and evil too. 
There is something which in its evolution, we call, in one 
degree, good, and in another, evil.' The storm that kills 
iw friend, I call evil, but that may have saved the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of people by killing the bacilU 
in the air. They call it good, but I call it evil. So both 
good and evil belong to the relative world, to phenomena. 
The Impersonal God we propose is not a relative God : 
therefore it cannot be said that It is either good or bad, but 
that It is something beyond, because It is neither good nor 
evil. Good, however, is a nearer manifestation of It than 
evil. 

What is the effect of a^^cepting such' an Impersonal 
Being, an Impersonal Deity? What shall we gain? Will 
religion stand as a factor in human life, our consoler, our 
helper ? What becomes of the desire of the human heart 
to pray for help to some being? That will aH remain. 
The Personal God will remain, but on a better basis. He 
has been strengthened by the Impersonal. We have seen 
that without the Impersonal, the Personal cannot remain. 
If you mean to say there is a Being entirely separate from 
this universe, who has created this universe Just by His 
will out of nodiing, that cannot be proved. Such a state 
of things cannot be. But if we understand the idea of the 
Impersonal, then the idea of the Personal can remain there 
also,' This universe, in its various forms, is but the various 
readings of the same Impersonal. When we read it with 
the five senses, we call it the material world. If there be a 
being with more senses than five, he will read it as some- 
diing else. If one of us gets the electrical sense, he will 
see the universe as something else again. There are 
various forms of that same Oneness, of which all these 
various ideas of worlds are but various readings, and the 
Personal God is the highest reading that can be attained 
to, of diat Impcnrsonal, by the human intellect. So that the 
Personal Gpd is true as much as this chair is true, as much 
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as this World is true, but no more. It is not absolute tiudt* 
That is to say, the Personal God is that very ImpersonsJ 
God and therefore it fa true, just as I. as a human being, 
am true and not true at the same time. It is not true 
1. am what you see I am ; you can satisfy yourself on that 
point. I am not the being that you take me to be. You 
can satisfy your reason as to that, because light, and 
viurious vibrations, or conditions of the atmosphere, and 
all sorts of motions inside me, have contributed to my 
being looked upon as what I am. by you. If any one of 
these conditions change, I am different again. You may 
satisfy yourself by taking a photograph of the same man 
under different conditions of light. So I am what I appear 
in relation to your senses, and yet, in spite of all these 
facts, there is an unchangeable something of which all 
these are different states of existence, the impersonal me. 
of which thousands of me*s are different persons. 1 was 
a child, 1 was young, 1 am getting older. Every day of 
my life, my body and thoughts are changing, but in spite 
of all these changes, the sum-total of them constitutes a 
mass which is a constant quantity. That is the impersonal 
me, of which all these manifestations form, as it were, 
parts. Similarly, the sum-total of this universe is im- 
movable, we know, but everything pertaining to diis 
universe consists of motion, everything is in a constant 
state of flux, everything changing and moving ; at the 
same time, we see that the universe as a whole is im- 
movable, because motion is et relative term. 1 move with 
regard to the chair, which does not move. There mu^ be 
at least two to make motion. If this whole universe is 
taken as a unit there is no motion ; with regard to whom 
should it move? Thus the Absolute is unchangeable and 
immovable, and all the movements and changes are only 
in the phenomenal world, the limited. That whole is 
Impersonal, and within diis Impersonal are all these various 
persons beginning with the lowest atom, up to God, (he 
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Personal God, the Creator, the Ruler of this Universe, to 
whom we pray, to whom we kneel, and so on. Such a 
Personal God can be established with a great deal of^ 
r^son. Such a Personal God is explicable as the highest 
manifestation of the Impersonal. You and 1 are very low 
manifestations, and the Personal God is the highest of 
which we can conceive. Nor can you or 1 become that 
Personal God. When the Vedanta says you and 1 are 
God, it does not mean the Personal God. To take an 
example. Out of a mass of clay a huge elephant of clay 
is manufactured, and out of the same clay, a little clay 
mouse is made. Would the clay mouse ever be able to 
become the clay elephant? «But put them both in water 
and they are both clay ; as clay they are both one, but 
as mouse and elephant there will be an eternal difference 
between them. The Infinite, the Impersonal is like the 
clay in the example. We and the Ruler of the Upiverse 
are one, but as manifested beings, men, we are His eternal 
slaves, His worshippers. Thus we see that the Personal 
God remains. Everything else in this relative world 
remains, and religion is made to stand on a better founda- 
tion. Therefore it is necessary that we first know the 
Impersonal in order to know the Personal. As we have 
seen, the law of reason says, the particular is only known 
through the general, so all these particulars, from man to 
God, are only known through the Impersonal, the highest 
generalisation. Prayers will remain, only they will get a 
better meaning. All those senseless ideas of prayer, the 
low stages of prayer, which are simply giving words to all 
sorts of silly desires in our minds, perhaps, will have to go. 
In all sensible religions, they never allow prayers to God ; 
they allow prayers to gods. That is quite natural. The 
Roman Catholics pray to the saints ; that is quite good, 
but to pray to God is senseless. To ask God to give you 
a breath of air, to send down a .shower of rain, to make 
fruits grow in your garden, and so on, is quite unnaturally 
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The saints, however, who were little beings like ourselves, 
may help us. But to pray to the Ruler of the Universe, 
prating every little need of ours, and from our childhood 
sa 3 ring, *‘Oh Lord, I have a headache ; let it gS 0 f”^is 
ridiculous. There have been millions of souls that have 
died in this world, and they are all here ; they have become 
gods and angels ; let them come to your help. But God I 
It cannot be. Unto Him we must go for higher things. 
A fool indeed is he who, resting on the banks of the 
Ganges, digs a little well for water ; a fool indeed is he 
• who, living near a mine of diamonds, digs for bits of crystal. 

And indeed we shall be fools if we go to the Father 
of all mercy. Father of all love, for trivial earthly things. 
Unto Him, therefore, we shall go for light, for strength, 
for love. But so long as there is weakness and a craving 
for servile dependence in us, there will be these little 
prayers and ideas of the worship of the Personal God. 
But those who are highly advanced, do not care for such 
little helps, they have well nigh forgotten all about this 
seeking things for themselves, wanting things for them- 
selves. Tlie predominant idea in them is — ^not 1, but thou, 
my brother. Those are the fit persons to worship the Im- 
personal God ; and what is the worship of the Impersonal 
God? No slavery there, — *‘Oh Lord, 1 am nothing, have 
mercy on mp.’* You know the old Persian poem, 
translated into Elnglish. **I came to see my beloved. The 
doors were closed. 1 knocked and a voice came from 
inside, *who art thou?* *1 am so and so.* The door was 
not opened. A second time 1 came and knocked ; I was 
asked the same question, and gave the same answer ; the 
door opened not. I came a third time, and the same 
question came. 1 answered — *1 am thee, my love,* and 
the door opened.’* Worship of the Impersonal God is 
through truth. And what is truth? That 1 am He, When 
I' say that I am not Thou, it is untrue. When I say 1 am 
separate from you it is a lie, a terrible lie. 1 am one with 
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thtt univene, bom one. It is self^^ovident to my senses 
tkat I am one with the universe. I am one with the air 
that surrounds me, one with heat, one with light, eternally 
ome with the whole Universal Being, who is called this 
universe, who is mistaken for the universe, for it is He and 
nothing else, the eternal subject in the heart who s'ays, 
*I am,* in every heart. — ^The deathless one, the sleei^ess 
one, ever awake, the immortal, whose glory never dies, 
whose powers never fail. I am one with That. This is 
all the worship of the Impersonal, and what is the result? 
The whole life of man will be changed. Strength, strength 
it is that we want so much in this life, for what we call sin 
and sorrow have all one cause, and that is our weakness. 
Wldi weakness comes ignorance, and with ignorance comes 
misery. It will make us strong. Then miseries will be 
laughed at, tlien the violence of the vile will be smiled at, 
and the ferocious tiger will reveal, behind its tiger's nature, 
my own Self. That will be the result. That soul is 
strong that has become one with the Lord ; none else 
is strong. In your own Bible, wh%t do you think was the 
cause of that strength of Jesus of Nazareth, that immense, 
infinite strength which laughed at traitors, and blessed 
those that were willing to murder him? It was that, *1 and 
my Father are one* ; it was that prayer, ‘Father, just as 
I am one with you, so make them all one with me.* That 
is the worship of the Impersonal God. Be one with the 
universife, be one with Him. And this Impersonal God 
requires no demonstrations, no proofs. He is nearer to us 
dian ‘even our senses, nearer to us than our own thoughts ; 
it is in and through Him that we see and think. To see 
anydiing, I must fitst see Him. To see this wall 1 first 
see Him, and then the 'wall, for He is the eternal subject. 
Who is seeing whom? He is here in the heart of our 
hearts. Bodies and mitids thange, misery, happiness, 
good and evil come and go, days and years roll on, life 
comes and goes, but He djes not. The same voice, 
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‘*1 am, 1 am.” is eternal, unchangeable. In .Him and 
through Him we know everything. In Him and diroug^ 
Him %/e see everything. In Him and dirous^ Him we 
sense, we think, we live, and we are. And that '*1.’ wl^ch 
*we mistake to be a little *1,’ limited, is not only my i,' but 
yours. the-T of everyone, of the animals, of the angels, of 
the lowest of the low. That "1 am’ is the same in the 
murderer as in the saint, the same in the rich as in the 
poor, the same in man as in woman, the same in man as 
in animals. From the lowest amoeba to the hifi^est angel. 
He resides in every soul, and eternally declares. ”1 am He, 
1 am He.” When we have understood that voice eternally 
present there, when we have learnt this lesson, the whole 
universe will have expressed its secret. Nature will have 
given up her secret to us. Nothing more remains to be 
known. Thus we find the truth for which all religions 
search, that all this knowledge of material* sciences is but 
secondary ; that is the only true knowledge which makes 
us one with this Universal God of the Universe. 



VEDANTA AS A FACTOR IN 
CIVILISATION. 


(Extract from an address delivered at Airlie Lodge, 
Ridgway Gardens, England) 

People who are capable of seeing only the gross 
external aspect of things, can perceive in the Indian nation 
only a conquered and suffering people, a race of dreamers 
2 Uid philosophers. They seem to be incapable of perceiv* 
ing that in the spiritual realm. India conquers the world. 
No doubt it is true, that ]ust as the too active Western mind 
would profit by an admixture of Eastern introspection and 
the meditative habit, so the Eastern would benefit by a 
somewhat greater activity and energy. Still we^must ask, 
what may be that Force which causes this afflicted and 
suffering people, the Hindu, and the "Jewish too (the two 
races from which have originated all the great religions of 
the world), to survive, when other nations perish? The 
cause can only be their Spiritual Force. The Hindus are 
still living though silent, the Jews are more numerous to- 
day than when they lived in Palestine. The philosophy 
of India petf:olate8 throughout the whole civilised world* 
modifying and permeating as it goes. So also in ancient 
times* her trade reached the shores of Africa before Europe 
was known, and opened communication with the rest of 
the world, thus disproving the belief that Indians never 
went outside of their own country. It is remarkable also 
that the possession of India by a foreign power has always 
been a turning-point in the history of that power, bringing 
to it wealth, prosperity, dominion and spiritual ideas. 
While the Western man tries to measure how much it is 
possible for him to possess and to enjoy, the Eastern seems 
to take die opposite course, and to measure how little of 
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material possessions he can do with. In the Vedas we 
trace the endeavour of that ancient people to find God. 
In die:r search for Him they came upon different strata ; 
beginning with ancestor worship, they passed on to the 
worship of Agni, the fire-god, of Indra, the god of thunder, 
and of Vanina, the God of gods. We find the growth of 
this idea of God, from many gods to one God, in all reli- 
gions ; its real nieaning is that He is the chief of the tribal 
gods, who creates the world, rules it and sees into every 
heart ; the stages of growth lead up from a multiplicity of 
gods to monotheism. This anthropomorphic conception, 
however, did not satisfy the Hindus, it was too human for 
them who were seeking the Pivine. Therefore they finally 
gave up searching for God in the outer world of sense and 
matter, and turned their attention to the inner world. Is 
there an inner world? And what is it? It is Atman, It is 
the Self, It. is the only thing an individual can be sure of. 
If he knows himself, he can know the universe, and not 
otherwise. The same question was asked in die beginning 
of time, even in the Rig-Veda, in another form ; *Who or 
what existed from the beginning?* That question was 
gradually solved by the Vedanta philosophy. The Atman 
existed. That is to say, what we call the Absolute, the 
Universal Soul, the Self, is the Force by which from the 
beginning all things have been and are and will be mani- 
fested. While the Vedanta philosophers solved diat ques- 
tion, they at the same time discovered the basis of ethics. 
Though all religions have taught ethical precepts, such 
as, *Do not kill, do not injure ; love your neighbour as 
yourself,* etc., yet none of these have given the reason. 
‘Why should I not injure my neighbour?* To this question 
there was no satisfactory or conclusive answer fordicom- 
ing, until it was evolved by the metaphysical speculations 
of the Hindus who could not rest satisfied wilh mere 
dogmas. So the Hindus say, that this Atman is absolute 
and all-pervading, therefore infinite. Tliere cannot be‘twa 
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infinkes for they would limit each other and would become 
finite. Also each individual soul is a part and parcel of 
that Universal Soul, which is infinite. Therefore in in- 
juring his neighbour, the individual actually injures him- 
self. This is the basic metaphysical truth underlying all' 
ethical codes. It is too often believed that a person in his 
progress towards perfection, passes from error to truth ; that 
when he passes on from one thought to another, he must 
necessarily reject the first. But no error can lead to truth. 
The soul passing throu^ its different stages goes from 
truth to truth, and each stage is true ; it goes from lower 
truth to higher truth. This point may be illustrated in the 
following way. A man is journeying towards the sun and 
takes a photograph at each step. How different would be 
the first photograph from the second and still more from 
the third or the last, when he reaches the real sun I But 
all these, thou^ differing so widely from each other, are 
true, only they are made to appear different by the chang- 
ing conditions of time and space. It is the recognition of 
this truth, which has enabled the Hindus to perceive the 
universal truth of all religions, from the lowest to the 
highest ; it has made of them the only people who never 
had religious persecutions. The shrine of a Mahomedan 
saint which is at the present day neglected and forgotten 
by Mahomedans, is worshipped by Hindus 1 Many 
instances may be quoted, illustrating the same spirit of 
tolerance. The Eastern mind could not rest satisfied till 
it had found that goal which is the end sought by all 
humanity, namely, Unity. The Western scientist seeks 
for unity in the atom or the molecule. When he finds it, 
there is nothing further for him to discover, and so when 
we find that Unity of Soul or Self, which is called Atman, 
we can go no further. It becomes clear that everything in 
the sense-world is a manifestation of that One Substance. 
Further, the scientist is brought to the necessity of recog* 
nising metaphysics, when he supposes that atoms having 
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neither breaddi nor length yet become, when combined, 
the cause of extension, length and breadth. When one 
atom <iCts upon another, some medium is necessaiy. What 
is that medium > It will be a third atom. If so, then the 
-question still remains unanswered, for how^do these two 
act on the third ? A manifest reduciio ad ahaurdum. This 
contradiction in terms is also found in the hypothesis 
necessary to all physical science, that a point is that which 
has neither parts nor magnitude, and a line has length 
without breadth. These cannot be either seen or con- 
ceived. Why? Because they do not come within the 
range of the senses. They are metaphysical conceptions. 
So we see, it is finally the mind which gives the form to all 
perception. When I. see a chair, it is not the real chair 
external to my eye which I perceive, but an external some- 
thing phis the mental image formed. Thus even the mate- 
rialist is driven to metaphysics in the last extremity. 



THE SPIRIT AND INFLUENCE OF 
VEDANTA. 

(Delivered at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston.) 

Before going into*the subject of this afternoon, will 
you allow me to say a few words of thanks, now that 1 have 
the opportunity? I have lived three years amongst you, 

" I have travelled over nearly the whole of America, and as 
1 am going back from here to my own country, it is meet 
that I should take this opportunity of expressing my grati- 
tude in this Athens of America. When I first came to this 
country, after a few days I thought I would be able to 
write a book on the nation. But after three years* stay 
here. I find I arti not able to write even a page. On the 
other hand, I find in travelling in various countries that 
beneath the surface differences that we find in dress and 
food, and little details of manners, man is man all the world 
over ; the same wonderful human nature is everywhere 
represented. Yet there are certain characteristics, and in 
a few words I would like to sum up all my experiences 
here. In this land of America, no question is asked about 
a man's peculiarities. If a man is a man, that is enough, 
and they take him into their hearts, and that is one thing 
I have never seen in any other country in the world. 

I came here to represent a .philosophy of India, which 
is called the Vedanta philosophy. This philosophy is very, 
very ancient ; it is the outcome of that mass of ancient 
Aryan literature known by the name of the Vedas. It is. 
as ft were, the very flower of all the speculations and 
experiences and analyses, embodied in that mass of 
literature, — collected and culled through centuries. This 
Vedanta philosophy has certain peculiarities. In ihe first 
idace, it is perfectly impersonal ; it does not owe its origin 
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to any person or prophet ; it does not build itself around 
one man as a centre. Yet it has nothing to slay against 
philo'^ophies, which *do build themselves around certain 
persons. In later days in India, other philosophies and 
systems arose, built around certain persons, — such as Bud- 
dhism, or many of our present sects. They each have a 
certain leader to whom they owe allegiance, just as the 
Christians and McJiomedans have. But the Vedanta 
philosophy stands as the background of all these various 
sects, and there is no fight and no antagonism between the 
Vedanta and any other system in the world. 

One principle it lays down — and that, the Vedanta 
claims, is to be found in every religion in the world — ^that 
man is divine, that all this which we see around us is the 
outcome of that consciousness of the divine. Everything 
that is strong, and good, and powerful in human nature is 
the outcome of that divinity, and though potential in many, 
there is no difference between man and man essentially, alt 
being alike divine. There is, as it were, an infinite ocean 
behind, and you and I are so many waves, coming out of 
that infinite ocean ; and each one of us is trying our best 
to manifest that infinity outside. So, potentially, each one 
of us has that infinite ocean of Elxistence, Knowledge, and 
Bliss as our birthright, our real nature ; and the difference 
between us is caused by the greater or lesser power to 
manifest that divine. Therefore the Vedanta lays down 
that each man should be treated not as what he manifests, 
but as what he stands for. . Each human being stands for 
the divine, and therefore every teacher should be helpful, 
not by coi^demning man, but by helping him to call forth 
the divinity that is within him. 

It also teaches, that all the vast mass of energy that 
we see displayed in society and In every plane of action, 
is really from inside out ; and therefore nyhat Is called 
inspiration by other sMts, the Vedantist begs the liberty to 
call the expiration of man. At the same time it. does not 
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quaml with other sects ; the Vedanta has no quarrel with 
those who do not understand this divimty of man. Con- 
SGiDueiy or unconsciously, every man is trying to unfold that 
divinity. 

Man is like an infinite spring, coiled up in a small box, . 
and that spring is trying to unfold itself ; and all the social 
phenomena that we see are the result of this trying to un- 
fold ; and all the competitions and struggles and evils that 
we see around us, are neither the causes of these unfold- 
ments nor the effects. As one of our great philosophers 
says, — ^in the case of the irrigation of a field, the tank is 
somewhere up on a higher level, and the water is trying to 
rush into the field, and is barred by a gate. But as soon as 
the gate is opened, the water rushes in by its own nature ; 
and if there is dust and dirt in the way, the water rolls over 
them. But dust and dirt are neither the result nor the cause 
of this unfoldingof the divine nature of man. They are co- 
existent circumstances, and therefore can be remedied. 

Now, this idea, claims the Vedanta, is to be found in 
every religion, whether in India or outside of it ; only in 
some of them, the idea is expressed through mythology, 
and in others, through 83 rmbology. They claim that there 
has not been one religious inspiration, one manifestation 
of the divine man, however great, but it has been the 
expression of that infinite oneness in human nature ; and 
all that we call ethics and morality and doing good to 
others, is also but the manifestation of this oneness. There 
are moments, when every man feels that he is one with 
the universe, and he rushes forth to express it, whether he 
knows it or not. This expression of oneness is what we 
call love and sympathy, and it is the basis of all our ethics 
and morality. This is summed up in the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, by the celebrated aphorism, Tat taam asi, **Thou art 
That” 

To eveiy man, this is taught : Thou art one with this 
Univeisid^&4iig, and, as such, every soul that exists, is 
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your aoul.,; and every body that exists, is your body ; and 
in hurting any one. you hurt yourself, in loving any one. 
you love yourself. As soon as a current of hatred is 
thrown outside, whomsoever else it hurts, it also hurts your- 
.self ; and if love comes out from you, it is bound to come 
back to you. For 1 am the universe ; this universe is my 
body. 1 am the Infinite, only 1 am not conscious of it now ; 
but 1 am struggling to get this consciousness of the Infinite, 
and perfection will be reached when full consciousness of 
this Infinite comes. 

Another peculiar idea of the Vedanta is, that we must 
allow this infinite variation in religious thought, and not try 
to bring everybody to the same opinion, because the goal 
is the same ; as the Vedantist says in his poetical language : 

**As so many rivers, having their source in different 
mountains, roll down, crooked or straight, and at last come 
into the ocean, — so, all these various creeds and religions, 
taking their start from different standpoints and running 
through crooked or straight courses, at last come unto 
Thee.” 

As a manifestation of that, we find that this most 
ancient philosophy has, through its influence, directly in- 
spired Buddhism, the first missionary religion of the world, 
and indirectly, it has also influenced Christianity, through 
the Alexandrians, the Gnostics, and the European philo- 
sophers of the middle ages. And later, influencing German 
thought, it has produced almost a revolution in the regions 
of philosophy and psychology. Yet all this mass of in- 
fluence has been given to the world almost unperceived. 
As the gentle falling of the dews at night brings support 
to all vegetable life, so, slowly and imperceptibly this 
divine philosophy has been spread through the world for 
the good of mankind. No march of armies has been used 
to preach this religion. In Buddhism, one of the most 
missionary religions of the world, we find inscriptions re- 
maining of the great* Elmperor Asoka, — rec<^|lfiikg> Kuw 
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missionaries were sent to Alexandria, to Antioch, to Persia, 
to China, and to various other countries of the then civilized 
world. Three hundred years before Christ, instructions 
were given them not to revile other religions : **The basis 
of all religions is the same, wherever they are ; try to help, 
them all you can. teach them all you can, but do not try 
to injure them.*’ 

Thus in India there never was any religious perse- 
cution by the Hindus, but only that wonderful reverence, 
which they have for all the religions of the world. They 
sheltered a portion of the Hebrews, when they were driven 
out of their own country ; and the Malabar Jews remain 
as a result. They received at another time the remnant 
of the Persians, when they were almost annihilated ; and 
they remain to this day, as a part of us and loved by us, 
as the modem Parsees of Bombay. There were Christians 
who claimed t<5 have come with St. Thomas, the disciple 
of Jesus Christ ; and they were allowed to settle in India 
and hold their own opinions ; and a colony of them is even 
now in existence in India. And this spirit of toleration has 
not died out. It will not and cannot die there. 

This is one of the great lessons that the Vedanta has 
to teach. Knowing that consciously or unconsciously we 
are struggling to reach the same goal, why should we 
be impatient ? If one man is slower than another, we need 
not be impatient, we need not curse him, or revile him. 
IX^en our eyes are opened and the heart is purified, — ^the 
work of the same divine influence, the unfolding of the 
same divinity in every human heart, will become manifest ; 
and then alone we shall be in a position to claim the 
brotherhood of man. 

When a man has reached the highest, when he sees 
neither man nor woman, neither sex, nor creed, nor colour, 
nor birth, nor any of these differentiations, but goes beyond 
and finds that divinity which is the^'real man behind every 
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human being, — then alone he has reached the universal 
brotherhood, and that man alone is a Vedantist. 

Such are some o^ the practical historical results of the 
Vedanta. 



STEPS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT. 


The first group of religious ideas that we see coming 
up— I mean recognised religious ideas, and not the very 
low ideas, which do not deserve the name of religion — all 
include the idea of inspiration, and revealed books and so 
forth. The first group of religious ideas start with the idea 
of God. Here is the universe, and this universe is created 
by a certain Being. Eveiything that is in this universe has 
been created by Him. Along with that, at a later stage, 
comes the idea of soul, — ^that there is this body, and some- 
thing inside this body which is not the body. This is the 
most primitive 4dea of religion that we know. We can find 
a few followers of that in India, but it was given up very 
early. The Indian religions take a peculiar start. It is 
only by strict analysis, and much calculation and con- 
jecture, that we can ever think that that stage, existed in 
Indian religions. The tangible state in which we find them 
is the next step, hot the first one. At the earliest step the 
idea of creation is very peculiar, and it is, that the whole 
universe is created out of zero, at the will of God ; that all 
this universe did not exist, and out of this nothingness all 
this has come. In the next stage we find this conclusion is 
questioned. How can existence be produced out of non- 
existe.nce? At the first step in the Vedanta this question 
is asked. If this universe is existent it must have come out 
of something, because it was very easy to see that nothing 
comes out of nothing, anywhere. AH work that is done 
by human hands requires materials. If a House is built, 
the material was existing before, ir a boat is made, the 
material existed before, if any implements arb made, the 
niaUlrials were existing before. So the effect is produced. 
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Naturally, therefore, the first idea that this world was 
created out of nothing, was rejected, and some material 
out oi which this world was created was wanted. The 
whole history of religion, in fact, is this search after 
material. Out of what has all this been produced? Apart 
from the question of the efficient cause, or God, apart from 
the 'question that God created the universe, the great ques- 
tion of all questions is, out of what did He create it? All 
the philosophies are turning, as it were, on this question. 
One solution is that Nature. God and soul are eternal exist- 
ences, as if three lines are running parallel etemrJly, of 
which Nature and soul comprise what they call the de- 
pendent, and God the indet^endent Reality. Every souh 
like every particle of matter, is perfectly dependent on the 
will of God. Before going to the other steps we will take up 
the idea of soul, and then find that with aJJ the Vedantic 
philosQphefs, there is one tremendous departure from all 
Western philosophy. All of them have a common psycho- 
logy. Whatever their philosophy may have been, " their 
psychology is the same in India, the old Sankhya psycho^* 
logy. According to this, perception occurs by the tran^ 
mission of the vibrations which first come to the external 
sense-organs, from the extemcd to the internal organs, from 
the internal organs to the mind, from the mind to die 
buddhi, from the baddhi or intellect to something which is 
a unit, which they call the Atman. Coming to moderp 
physiology, we know that it has found centres for all the 
different sensations. First it finds the lower centres, and 
then a higher grade of centres, and these two centres ex- 
actly correspond with the internal organs and the mind, 
but not one centre has been found which controls all the 
other centres.^ So physiology cannot tell what unifies all 
these centres. Where do the centres get united? The 
centres in the brain are all different, and there is not on^ 
centre which controk s(U the other centres ; thereforei sb 
fair as it goes, the Indian psychology stands unchallenged 
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upon this point. We must have this unification, some* 
thing upon which the sensations wil} be reflected, to form 
a complete whole. Until there is that something, I cannot 
have any idea of you, or a picture, or an 3 rthing else. If 
we had not that unifying somethiiig, we would only see, 
then after a while, breathe, then hear, and so on, and while 
1 heard a man talking I would not see him at all, because 
all the centres are diflerent. 

This body is made of particles which we call matter, 
and it is dull and insentient. So is what the Vedantists 
call the fine body. The fine body, according to them, is 
a material but transparent body, made of very fine particles, 
so fine that no microscope can see them. What is the use 
of that? It is the receptacle of the fine forces. Just as 
this gross body is the receptacle of the gross forces, so the 
fine body is th^ receptacle of the fine forces, which ,we call 
thought, in its various modifications. First is the body, 
which is gross matter, with gross force. Force caimot exist 
without matter. It must require some matter to exist, so 
the grosser forces work in the body ; and those very forces 
become finer ; the very force which is working in a gross 
form, works in a fine form, and becomes thought. There 
is no distinction between them, simply one is the gross and 
the other the fine manifestation of the same thing. Neither 
is diere any distinction between this fine body and the gross 
body. The fine body is also material, only very fine mat- 
ter ; and just as this gross body is the instrument that works 
the gross forces, so the fine body is the instrument that 
woiiu the fine forces. From where do all these forces 
come? According to Vedanta philosophy, there are two 
things in Nature, one of which they call akfuiha, which is 
the substance, infinitely fine, and the other they call prana, 
which is die force. Whatever you see, or feel, or hear, as 
air, eaxdi, or anydiing, is material, — die product of ckfuha. 
it goes on and becomes finer atkd finer, or grosser and 
grosser, changing under the action of prana* Like akfuka^ 
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prana is omnipresent, and interpenetrating ever 3 rthing. 
Ako$ha is like the water, and everything else in the uni-* 
verse is like blocks of ice, made out of that water, and 
floating in the water, and prana is the power that changes 
this akjosha into all these various forms. The gross body 
is the instrument made out of akosha, for the manifestation 
of prana in gross forms, as muscular motion, or walking, 
sitting, talking, and so forth. That fine body is also made 
of akasha, a very fine form of akflsha, for the manifestation 
of the same prana in the finer form of thought. So, first 
there is this gross body. Beyond that is this fine body, 
and beyond that is the jiva, the real man. Just as the 
nails can be pared off many times and yet are still part of 
our bodies, not different, so is our gross body related to 
the fine. It is not that a man has a fine and also a gross 
body ; it is the one body, only the part which endures 
longer is the fine body, and that which dissplves soon is the 
gross, just as 1 can cut this nail any number of times, so» 
millions of times I can shed this gross body, but the fine 
body will remain. According to the dualists, this jiva, or 
the real man, is very fine, minute. So far we see, that man 
is a being, who has first a gross body which dissolves very 
quickly, then a fine body which remains through aeons, 
and then a ji'tia. This jioa, according to the Vedanta 
philosophy, is eternal, just as God is eternal. Nature is 
also eternal, but changefully eternal. The material of 
Nature, prana and akflsha, is eternal, but it is changing 
into different forms eternally. But the jiva is not inanu- 
factured, either of akflsha, or prana; it is immaterial and 
therefore will remain for ever. It is not the result *of any 
combination of prana and akflsha, and whatever is not the 
result of combination, will never be destroyed,, because 
destruction is going back to causes. The gross body is a 
compound of akflsha and prana and therefore will he de- 
composed. The fine body will also be decomposed, after 
a long time, but die fha is simple, and wiU never be des- 
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troyed* . It was never bom (or the same reason. Nothing 
simple can be bom. The same argument applies. That 
which is a compound only can be bom. The whole of 
Nature comprising millions and millions of souls is under 
the will of God. God is all-pervading, omniscient, form- 
less, everywhere, and He is working through Nature day 
and night. The whole of it is under His control. He is 
the eternal Ruler. So say the dualists. Then the question 
comes, if God is the mler of this universe, why did He 
create such a wicked universe, why must we suffer so 
much? They say, it is not God*s fault. It is our fault 
that we suffer. Whatever we sow we reap. He did not 
do an3rthing to punish us. Man is bom poor, or blind, or 
some other way. What is the reason ? He had done some- 
thing before he was bom that way. The jiva has been exist- 
ing for all time, was never created. It has been doing all 
sorts of things aU the time. Whatever we do reacts upon 
us. If we do good, we shall have happiness, and if evil, 
unhappiness. So the jioa goes on enjoying and suffering, 
,and doing all sorts of things. 

What comes after death? All these Vedanta philos- 
ophers admit that this 7*100 is by its own nature pure. But 
ignorance covers its real nature, they say. As by evil 
deeds it has covered itself with ignorance, so by good 
deeds it becomes conscious of its own nature again. Just 
as it is eternal, so its nature is pure. Hie nature of every 
being is pure. 

When through good deeds all its sins and misdeeds 
have been washed away, then the 7100 becomes pure again, 
and n^en it becomes pure, it goes to what is called 
Devdyfina. Its organ of speech enters the mind. You 
cannot think without words. Wherever there is thought 
there must be words. As words enter the mind, so 
the mind is resolved into the prana, and the, prana 
into the Jiud. Then the jiva gets quickly out of die 
body, and goat Vo the solar regions. This universo has 
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sphere after sphere. This earth is the world sphere, in 
which are moons, suns, and stars. Beyond Uiat there is 
the solar sphere, and* beyond that another which they call 
the lunar sphere. Beyond that, there is die sphere which 
they call the sphere of lightning, the electric sphere, and 
when the jiva goes there, there comes another jiva, already 
petifect, to receive it, and takes it to another world, the 
highest heaven, called the Brahmaloka. where the jiva lives 
eternally, no more to be bom or to die. It enjoys dirough 
eternity, and gets all sorts of powers, except the power of 
creation. Hiere is only one ruler of the universe, and that 
is God. No one can become God ; the dualists maintain 
that if you say you are God it is a blasphemy. All powers 
except the creative come to the jiva, and if it likes to have 
bodies, and work in different parts of the world, it can do 
so. If it orders all the gods to come before it, if it wants 
its forefathers to come, they all appear at its command. 
Such are its powers that it never feels any more pain, and 
if it wants, it can live in the Brahmaloka through all 
eternity. Tliis is the highest man, who has attained the 
love of God, who has become perfectly unselfish, perfectly 
purified, who has given up all desires, and who does not 
want to do anything except worship and love God. There 
are others that are not so high, who do good works, but 
want some reward. They say they will give so much to 
the poor, but want to go to heaven in return. When they 
die, what becomes of them? The speech enters the mind, 
the mind enters the prana, the prana enters the jiva, and 
the jiva gets out, and goes to the lunar sphere, where it has 
a very good time for a long period. There it enjoys happi- 
ness, so long as the effect of its good deeds endures. When 
the same is exhausted, it descends, and once again enters 
life on earth according to its deserts. In the lunar sphere, 
the jiva becomes what we call a god, or what the C3nistians« 
or Mahomedans call an angel. These gods are the' names 
of certain positions ; for instance, Indra, the king *of the 
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is the name of a position ; thousands of men get to 
that position. When a virtuous man who has performed 
the highest of Vedic rites dies, he becomes a king of the 
gods ; by that time the old king has gone down again, and 
become man. Just as kings change here, so the gods, the 
Devas, also have to die. In heaven they will all die. The 
only deathless place is Brahmaloka, where alone there is 
no birth and death. So the jivas go to heaven, and have 
a very good time, except now and then when the demons 
give them chase. In our mythology it is said there are 
demons, who sometimes trouble the gods. In all mytho- 
logies, you read how these demons and the gods fought, 
and the demons sometimes conquered the gods, although 
many times, it seems, the demons did not do so many 
wicked things as the gods. In all mythologies, for instance, 
you find the Devas fond of women. So after their reward 
is finished, they |all down again, come through the clouds, 
through the rains, and thus get into some grain or plant and 
find their way into the human body, when the grain or plant 
is eaten by men. The father gives them the material out 
of which to get a fitting body. When the material suits 
them no longer, they have to manufacture other bodies. 
Now there are the very wicked fellows, who do all sorts of 
diabolical things ; they are bom again as animals, and, if 
they are very bad, they are born very low animals, or 
become plants, or stones. 

In the Deva form they make no Karma at all ; only 
man makes Karma. Karma means work which will pro- 
duce effect. When a man dies and becomes a Deva he 
has only a period of pleasure, and during that time, makes 
no fresh Karma ; it Is simply a reward for his past good 
Karma. When the good Karma is worked out, then> the 
remaining Karma begins to take, effect, and he comes 
dpwn to earth. He becomes man again, and if he does very 
good worksy and purifies himself, he goes to Brahmaloka 
and comes back no more. 
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Thn animal is a state of sojourn for tfie jiva evolving 
from lower forms. In course of time the animal becomes 
man. It is a significant fact diat as the hunian population 
is increasing, the animal population is decreasing. The 
animal souls are all becoming men. So many species of 
animals have become men already. Where else have they 
gone? 

In the Vedas, there is no mention of hell. But our 
Puranas, the later books of our Scriptures, thought that no 
religion could ‘be complete, unless hells were attached to 
it, and so they invented all sorts of hells. In some of these, 
men are sawed in half, and continually tortured, but do not 
die. They are continually feeling intense pain, but the 
books are merciful enough to say it is only for a period. 
Bad Karma is worked out in that state and then they come 
back on earth, and get another chance. So this human 
form is the great chance. It is called the JKarma-body, in 
which we decide our fate. We are running in a huge 
circle, and this is the point in the circle which determines 
the future. So this is considered the most inl|>ortant form 
that there is ; man is greater than the gods. 

So far with dualism, pure and simple. Next comes 
the higher Vedantic Philosophy which says, that this can- 
not be. God is both the material and the efficient cause 
of this universe. If you say there is a God who is an 
infinite Being, and a soul which is also infinite, and a 
Nature which is also infinite, you can go on multiplying 
infinities without limit which is simply absurd : you smash 
all logic. So God is both the material and the' efficient 
cause of the universe ; He projects this universe out of 
Himself. Then how is it, that God has become these walls, 
and this table, that God has become the pig, and the 
murderer, and all the evil things in the world? We say 
that God is pure. How can He become all these dei 
generate things? CXir answer is, just as 1 am a soul and 
Slave a body, and in a fense, this body is not different from 
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me, yet 1, the real 1, in fact, am not the body. For instance* 

1 say, 1 am a child, a young man, or an old man, but my 
soul has not changed. It remains the same soul. Simi- 
larly, the whole universe comprising all Nature, and an 
infinite number of souls, is, as it were, the infinite body of 
God. He is interpenetrating the whole of it. He alone is 
unchangeable, but Nature changes, and soul changes. He 
is unaffected by changes in Nature and soul. In what way 
does Nature change? in its forms ; it takes fresh forms. 
But the soul cannot change that way. The soul contracts 
and expands in knowledge. It contracts by evil deeds. 
Those deeds which contract the real natural knowledge 
and purity of the soul, are called evil deeds. Those deeds, 
again, which bring out the natural glory of the soul, are 
called good deeds. All these souls were pure, but they 
have become contracted ; through the mercy of God, and 
by doing good deeds, they will expand and recover their 
natural purity. Eveiy one has the same chance, and in 
the long run, must get out. But this universe will not 
cease, because it is eternal. This is the second theory. 
The first is called dualism. The second holds that there 
are God, soul, and Nature, and soul and Nature form the 
body of God, and therefore these three form one unit. It 
represents a higher stage of religious development and 
goes by the name of qualified monism. In dualism, the 
universe is conceived as a large machine set going by God* 
while in qualified monism, it is conceived as an organism, 
interpenetrated by the Divine S^If . 

The last are the non-dualists. They raise the question 
atso, that God must be both the material and the efficient 
cause of this universe. As such, God has become the 
whole of this universe and there is no going against it. 
And -when these other people say, that God is the soul*, 
and the universe is the body and the body is changing, 
but God is changeless, the noh-dualists say, all this is 
nonsense; In that case what is the use of calliilg God the^ 
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material cause of this universe? The material cause is- 
the cause become efiFect ; the e£Fect is nothing but the 
cause in another form. Wherever you see an effect, it is 
the cause reproduced. If the universe is the effect, and 
.God the cause, it must be the reproduction of God. If you 
say that the universe is the body of God, and that the body 
becpmes contracted and fine and becomes the cause, and 
out of that the universe is evolved, the non-dualists say 
that it is God Himself who has become this universe. Now 
comes a very fine question. If this God has become this 
universe, you and all these things are God. Certainly. 
This book is God, everything is God. My body is God, 
and my mind is God. and my soul is God. Then why are 
there so many jivas} Has God become divided into 
millions of jioas? Does that one God turn into millions 
of fivaa? Then how did it become so? How can that 
infinite power and substance, the one Being of the uni- 
verse, become divided? It is impossible to divide infinity 
How can that pure Being become this universe? If He 
has become the universe. He is changeful, and if He is 
changeful, He is part of Nature, and whatever is Nature 
and changeful, is bom and dies. If our God is changeful. 
He must die some day. Take note of that. Again, how 
much of God has become this universe? If you say X 
(the unknown algebraical quantity), then God (is God 
minus X now, and therefore, not the same God as before 
this creation, because so much has become this universe. 
So the non-dualists say, **This universe does not exist at 
all ; it is all illusion. The whole of this universe, ^these 
Devas, goda, angels and all the other beings bom and 
d 3 dng, all this infinite number of souls coming up and going 
down are all dreams.’* There is no fiva at all. How can 
there be many? It is the one Infinity. As the one -sun 
reflected on various pieces of water, appears to be many, 
and millions of globules of water reflect so many mfflions 
of suns, i(nd in each globule will be a perfect image of the^ 
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8un, yet there is only one sun, so are all these jivaa but 
reflections in different minds. These different minds are 
like so many different globules, reflecting this one Being. 
God is being reflected in all these different jivas. But a 
dream cannot be without a reality, and that reality is . 
that one Infinite Existence. You, as body, mind, or soul, 
are a dream, but what you really are, is Existence, Knowl- 
edge, Bliss. You are the God of this universe. You are 
creating the whole universe and drawing it in. Thus says 
the Advaitist. So all these births and rebirths, coming and 
going, are the figments of Maya. You are infinite. Where 
can you go ? The sun, the moon, and the whole universe, 
are but drops in your transcendent nature. How can you 
be born or die? I never was bom, never will be bom, 

I never had father or mother, friends or foes, for 1 am 
Elxistence, Knowledge, Bliss Absolute. I am He, I am He. 
So, what is the«goal, according to this philosophy? That 
those who receive this knowledge are one with the uni- 
verse. For them, all heavens and even Brahmaloka are 
destroyed, the whole dream vanishes, and they find them- 
selves the eternal God of the universe. They attain their 
real individuality, with its infinite knowledge and bliss, and 
become free. Pleasures in little things cease. We are 
finding pleasure in this little body, in this little indi- 
viduality. How much greater the pleasure when this 
whole universe is my body I If there is pleasure in one 
body, how much more when all bodies are mine I llien 
is freedom attained. And this is called Advaita, the non- 
dualisric Vedanta Philosophy. 

These are the three steps which Vedanta Philosophy 
has taken, and we cannot go any further, because we can- 
not go beyond unity. When a science reaches a unity, it 
cannot by any manner of means go any further. You 
cannot go beyond this idea of the Absolute. 

All people cannot take up this Advaita philosophy ; 
it is hard. First of all, it is very hard to understand it 
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intellectually. It requires the sharpest of intellects, a bold 
understanding. Secondly, it does not suit the vast majority 
of people. So there are these three steps. Begin with 
the first one. llien by thinking of that and understanding 
it, the second will open itself. Just as a race advances, 
so individuals have to advance. The steps which the 
human race has taken to reach to the highest pinnacles of 
religious thought, every individual will have to take. 
Only, while the human race took millions of years to reach 
from one step to another, individuals may live the whole 
life of the hun(ian race in a much shorter duration. But 
each one of us will have to go through these steps. Those 
of you who are non-dualisis, look back to the period of 
your lives when you were strong dualists. As soon as you 
think you are a body and a mind, you will have to take 
the whole of this dream. If you take one portion you 
must take the whole. Tlie man who says, here is this 
world, and there is no God (personal), is a fool ; because 
if there is a world, there will have to be a cause, and that 
is what is called God. You cannot have an effect without 
knowing that there is a cause. God will only vanish when 
this world vanishes ; then, you will become God (absolute) 
and this world will be no longer for you. So long as die 
dream, that you are a body, exists, you are bound to see 
yourself as being born and dying ; but as soon as that 
dream vanishes, so will the dream vanish, that you are 
being bom and dying, and so will the other dream, that 
there is a universe, vanish.* That very thing which we now 
see as die universe, will appear to us as God (absolute) 
and that very God who has so long been external, will 
appear to be internal, as our own Self. 



STEPS TO REALISATION. 

(A classAecture delivered in America,) 

First among the queJifications reqtured of the aspirant 
for Jnana or wisdom, come shama and dama, which may 
be taken together. They mean the keeping of the organs 
in their own centres without allowing them to stray out. 
I shall explain to you first what the word ‘organ* means. 
Here are the eyes ; the eyes are not the organs of vision 
but only the instruments. Unless the organs also are 
present, 1 cannot see, even if I have eyes. But, given both 
the organs and the instruments, unless the mind attaches 
itself to these two, no vision takes place. So, in each act 
of perception, three things are necessary — first, the exter- 
nal instruments, then, the internal organs, and lastly, the 
mind. If any one of them be absent, then there will be 
no perception. Thus the mind acts through two agencies 
— one external, and the other internal. When I see things, 
my mind goes out, becomes externalised ; but suppose 
1 close my eyes and begin to think, the mind does not go 
out, it is internally active. But, in either case, there is 
activity of the organs. When 1 look at you and speak to 
you, both the organs and the instruments are active. 
When 1 close my eyes and begin to think, the organs are 
active, but not the instruments. Without the activity of 
these organs, there will be no thought. You will find that 
none of you can think without some symbol. In the case 
of the blind man, he has also to think through some figure. 
The organs of sight and hearing are generally very active. 
You must bear in mind that by the word ‘organ* is meant 
the nerve-centre in the brain. The eyes and ears are only 
the instruments of seeing and hearing, and the organs are 
inside. If the organs are destroyed by any means, even if 
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the eyes or the ears be there, we shall not see or hear. 
So in order to control the mind, we must first be able to 
control these organs. * To restrain the mind from wander- 
ing outward or inward, and keep the organs in their res- 
pective centres, is what is meant by the words ahama and 
dama. Shama consists in not allowing the mind to exter- 
nalise, and dama, in checking the external instruments. 

Then comes the next preparation, (it is a hard task to 
be a philosopher 1) titiksha, the most difficult of all. It is 
nothing less than the ideal forbearance, — ‘‘Resist not evil.*’ 
This requires a little explanation. We may resist an evil, 
but at the same time we may feel very miserable. A man 
may say very harsh things to^me, and 1 may not outwardly 
hate him for it. may not answer him back, and may restrain 
myself from apparently getting angry, but anger and hatred 
may be in my miod, and 1 may feel very badly towards that 
man. That is not non-resistance ; 1 should* be without any 
feeling of hatred or anger, without any thought of resist- 
ance ; my mind must then be as calm as if nothing had 
happened. And only when 1 have got to that state, have 
I attained to non-resistance, and not before. Forbearance 
of ail misery, without even a thought of resisting or driving 
it out, without even any painful feeling in the mind, or any 
remorse — this is titikishd. Suppose I do not resist, and 
some great evil comes thereby, if 1 have titik^hd, i should 
not feel any remorse, for not having resisted. When the 
mind has attained to that state, it has become established 
in titikahd. People in India do extraordinary things in 
order to practise this tiiikjahd. They bear tremendous heat 
and cold without caring ; they do not even care for snow, 
because they take no thought for the body ; it is left to 
itself, as if it were a foreign thing. 

Now comes upmrati, which consists in not thinking of 
things of the senses. Most of our time is spent in thinking 
abopt sepse-objects, things which we have seen, or we 
have heard, which we shall see or shall hear, diings which 
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we have eaten, or are eating, or shall eat, places where we 
have lived, and so on. We think of them or talk of them 
most of our time. One who wishes to be a Veddntin must 
give up this habit. 

The next qualification required is shraddhd, faith. 
One must have tremendous faith in religion and God. 
Until he has it, he cannot aspire to be a Jnani, A great 
sage once told me, that not one in twenty millions in this 
world believed in God. I asked him why, and he told 
me : * ‘Suppose there is a thief in this room, and he gets 
to know, that there is a mass of gold in the next room, and 
only a very thin partition between the ty^o rooms ; what 
will be the condition of that thief?** I answered, "He will 
not be able to sleep at all ; his brain will be actively think- 
ing of some means of getting at the gold, and he will think 
of nothing else.*’ Then he replied : "Do you believe 
that a man could believe in God and not go mad to get 
Him? If a man sincerely believes that there is that im- 
mense, infinite mine of Bliss, and that It can be reached, 
would not that man go mad in his struggles to reach It?" 
Strong faith in God and the consequent eagerness to reach 
Him constitute ahraddhd. 

'Then comes samddhdna or constant practice to hold 
the mind in (^d. ^.Nothing is done in a day. Religion 
cannot be swallowed in the form of a pif). It requires 
hard and constant practice. The mind can be conquered 
only by slow and steady practice. 

Next is mumukshuioam, the intense desire to be free. 
Those, of you who have read Edwim Arnold’s "Light of 
Asia," remember his translation of the first sermon of 
Buddha, where Buddha says, — 

"Ye suffer from yourselves. None else compels. 

' None other holds you that ye live and die, 

. And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 
Its spokes of agony, • 

Its tire of teto, its nave of nothingness." 
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All the misery we have is of our own choosing ; such 
is our nature. The old Chinaman, who having been kept 
in prison for sixty yeacs was released on the coronation of 
a new emperor, exclaimed, when he came out, that he 
could not live ; he must go back to his horrible dungeon 
among the rats and mice ; he could not bear the light. So 
he asked them to kill him or send him back to the prison, 
and* he was sent back. Exactly similar is the condition of 
all men. We run headlong after all sorts of misery, and 
are unwilling to be freed from them. Every day we run 
after pleasure, and before we reach it, we find it is gone, 
it has slipped through our fingers, still we do not cease 
from our mad pursuit, but on and on we go, blinded fools 
that we are. • 

In some oil mills in India, bullocks are used that go 
round and round to grind the oil-sieed. There is a yoke 
on the bullock's neck. They have a piec^ of wood pro- 
truding from the yoke, and on that is fastened a wisp of 
straw. The bullock is blindfolded in such a way that it can 
only look forward, and so it stretches its neck to- get at the 
straw ; and in doing so, it pushes the piece of wood out 
a little further ; and it makes another attempt with the 
same result, and yet another, and so on. It never catches 
the straw, but goes round and round in the hqpes of getting 
it, and in so doing, grinds out the oil."" In the scune way 
you and I who are bom slaves to nature, money and 
wedth, wives and children, are always chasing a wisp of 
straw, mere chimeras, and going through an innumerable 
round of lives without obtaining what we seek. The great 
dream is love ; we ai^ all going to love and be loved, we 
are all going to be happy and never meet with misery, but 
the more we go towards happiness, the more it goes away 
from us. Thus the world is going on, society goes on, 
and we, blinded slaves, have to pay for it withdut know- 
ing. Study your own lives, and -find how little of hap- 
piness there is in them, and how littfe in truth 
1— AA 
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you have gained in the course of this wild-goose chase of 
die world. 

Do you remember the story of Solon and Crcesus? 
The king said to the great sage, that Asia Minor was a very 
happy place. And the sage asked him, *‘Who is the. 
happiest man ; I have not seen any one very happy?” 
“Nonsense,” said Croesus, “I am the happiest man in. the 
world.” Wait, sir, till the end of your life ; don't be in a 
hurry,” replied the sage and went away. In course of 
time that king was conquered by the Persians, and they 
ordered him to be burnt^alive. The funeral pyre was pre- 
pared and when poor Croesus saw it. he cried aloud 
“Solon! Solon!” On being asked to whom he referred, 
he told his story, and the Persian emperor was touched, 
and saved his life. 

Such is the life-story of each one of us ; such is the 
tremendous power of nature over us. It repeatedly kicks 
us away, but still we pursue it with feverish excitement. 
We are always hoping against hope : this hope, this 
chimera maddens us ; we are always hoping for happiness. 

There was a great king in ancient India who was once 
asked four questions, of which one was : “What is the 
most wonderful thing in the world?” “Hope,” was the 
answer. This is the most wonderful tihing. Day and 
night we see people dying around us, and yet we think 
we shall not die ; we never think that we shall die, or that 
we shall sufiFer. Each man thinks that success will be his, 
hoping against hope, against all odds, against all mathe- 
matical reasoning. Nobody is ever really happy here. If 
a man be wealthy and have plenty to eat, his digestion is 
out of order, and he cannot eat. If a man's digestion be 
good, and he have the digestive power of a cormorant, 
he has noting to put into his mouth. If he be rich, he has 
no children. If he be hungry ana poor, he has a whole 
regiment of children, and does not know what to do with 
them. W^y is it so? Because happiness and misery are 
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the obverse and reverse of the same coin ; he who takes 
happiness, must take misery also. We all have this foolish 
idea that we can have happiness* without misery, and it 
has taken such possession of us, that we have no control 
over the senses. 

When 1 was in Boston, a young man came up to me, 
and gave me a scrap of paper on which he had written a 
name and address, followed by these words : “All the 
wealth and all, the happiness of the world are yours, if 
you only know how to get them. If you come to me I will 
teach you how to get them. Charge, $5.** He gave me 
this and said, “What do you think of this?” 1 said, 
“Young man. why don't you get the money to print this^ 
You have not even enough money to get this printed I “ 

He did not understand this. He was infatuated with 
the idea, that he could get immense wealth and happiness 
without any trouble. There are two extremes, into which 
men are running ; one is extreme optimism, when every- 
thing is rosy and nice and good ; the other, extreme 
I>essimism, when everything seems to be against them. 
The majority of men have more or less* undeveloped 
brains. . One in a million we see with a well developed 
brain ; the rest either have peculiar idiosyncrasies, or are 
inonomaniacs. 

Naturally we run into extremes. When we are healthy 
and young we think that all the wealth of the world will 
be ours, and when later, we get kicked about by society 
like foot-balls, and get oldert we sit in a comer and croak, 
and throw cold water on the enthusiasm of others. • Few 
men know that with pleasure there is pain, and with pain, 
pleasure ; and as pain is disgusting, so is pleasure, as it is 
the twin brother of pain. It is derogatory to the glory of 
man that he should be going edter p^in, and equally dero- 
gatory, that he should be going after pleasure. Both 
should be turned aside .by men whose reason is balanced! 1 
Why will not men seek freedom from being played upon? 
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This moment we are whipped, and when we begin to 
weep, Nature gives us a dollar ; again we are whipped, 
and when we weep, Nature gives us a piece of ginger- 
bread and we begin to laugh again. 

Tlie sage wants liberty : he finds that sense-objects . 
are all vain and that there is no end to pleasures and pains. 
How many rich people in the world want to find fr^sh 
pleasures I All pleasures are old, and they want new 
ones. Do you not ^ee how many foolish things they are 
inventing every day, just to titillate the nerves for a 
moment, and that done, how there comes a reaction ? The 
majority of people are just like a flock of sheep. If the 
leading sheep fall into a ditch, all the rest follow and break 
their necks. In the same way, what one leading member 
of a society does, all the others do, without thinking what 
they are doing. When .a man begins to see the vanity of 
worldly things, he will feel he ought not to be thus played 
upon or borne along by nature. That is slavery. If a man 
has a few kind words said to him, he begins to smile, and 
when he hears a few harsh 'V^rds, he begins to weep. He 
is a slave to a bit of bread, to a breath of air ; a slave to 
dress, a slave to patriotism, to country, to name and to* 
fame. He is thus in the midst of slavery and the real man 
has become buried within, through his bondage. What 
you call man is a slave. When one realises all this slavery, 
then comes the desire to be free ; an intense desire comes. 
If a piece of burning charcoal be placed on a man's head,^ 
see how he struggles to throw it off. Similar, will be the 
struggles for freedoin of a man who really understands 
diat he is a slavtf 'of nature. 

We have now seen what mumuk^hutvam, or the desire 
to be free, is. The next training is also a very difficult 
one« Niiy&niiya oioe^a— discriminating between that which 
is true and that which is untrue, between the eternal and* 
the transitory. God alone* is eternal, everything else is 
transitory.. Everything dies; the* angels die, men die,. 
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animals die, earths die, sun, moon and stars, all die ; every- 
thing undergoes constant change. The mountains of to- 
day were the oceans of yesterday and will be oceans to- 
morrow. Ever3rthing is in a state of flux ; the whole 
universe is a mass of change. But there is One who never 
changes, and that is God ; and the nearer we get to Him, 
the less will be the change for us ; the less will nature be 
able to work on us ; and when we reach Him, and stand 
with Him, we shall conquer nature, we shall be masters 
of these phenomena of nature, and they will have no effect 
on us. 

You see, if we really have undergone the above 
discipline, we really do not require anything else, in tjiis 
world. All knowledge is within us ; all perfection is there 
already in the soul. But this perfection has been covered 
up by nature ; layer after layer of nature is covering this 
purity of the soul. What have we to do? Really we do 
not develop our souls at all ; what can develop the perfect? 
We simply take* the veil off ; and the soul manifests itself 
in its pristine purity, its natural, innate freedom. 

Now begins the inquiry, why is this discipline so ne- 
cessary? Because religion is not attained through the ears, 
nor* through the eyes, nor yet through the brain. No 
scriptures can make us religious, we may study all the 
books that are in the world, yet we m^y not understand a 
word of religion or of God. We may talk all o^r lives and 
yet may not be the better for it ; we may be the most 
intellectual people the world ever saw, and yet we may 
not come to God at all. On the other ^nd, have you not 
seen what irreligious inen have been produced from the 
most intellectual training? It is one of the evils of yoqr 
Western civilisation^ that yolt are after intellectual education 
alone, and take no care of the heart. It only make^ mm 
ten times more selfish, and that vrill be your destructipn. 
When there is conflict between the heart aiM the 
let the heart be followed, becauie intellect hds btily one 
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state, reason, and within that, intellect works, and cannot 
get beyond. It is the heart which takes one to the highest 
plane, which intellect can never re&ch ; it goes beyond 
intellect, and reaches to what is called inspiration. In- 
tellect can never become inspired ; only the heart when 
it is enlightened, becomes inspired. An intellectual, heart- 
less man never becomes an inspired man. It is always 
the heart that speaks in the man of love ; it discovers a 
greater instrument than intidlect can give you, the instru- 
ment of inspiration. Just as the intellect is the instrument 
of knowledge, so is the heart the instrument of inapiration. 
In a lower state it is a much weaker instrument than in- 
tellect. An ignorant man knows nothing, but he is a 
little emotional by nature ; compare him with a great pro- 
fessor ; what wonderful power the latter possesses ! But 
the professor is bound by his intellect and he can be a devil 
and an intellectual man at the same time ; but the man of 
heart can never be a devil ; no man with emotion was 
ever a devil. Properly cultivated, the heart can be 
changed, and will go beyond intellect ; it will be changed 
into inspiration. Man will have to go beyond intellect, in 
the end. The knowledge of man, his powers of percep- 
tion, of reasoning and intellect and heart, all are busy 
churning this milk of the world. Out of long churning 
comes butter, and this butter is God. Men of heart get 
the “butter,” and* the “butter milk” is left for the in- 
tellectual. 

These are all preparations for the heart, for that love, 
for that intense sympathy appertaining to the heart. It is 
not at all necessaiy to be educated or learned to get to God. 
A sage once told me : “To kill others one must be equip- 
ped with swords and shields, but to commit suicide a 
needle is sufficient ; so to teach others, much intellect and 
learning are necessary, but not so for your own self- 
illumination.*' Are you pure? If you are pure, you will 
reach God. 'Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
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see God.' If you are not pure, and you know all the 
sciences in the world, that will not help you at* all ; you 
may Ije buried in all the books you read, but that will not 
be of much use. It is the heart that reaches the goal ; 
follow the heart. A pure heart sees beyond the intellect ; 
it gets inspired ; it knows things that reason can never 
know, and whenever there is conflict between the pure 
heart and the intellect, always side with the pure heart, 
even if you think what your heart is doing is unreasonable. 
When it is desirous of doing good to others, your brain 
may tell you that it is not pK>iitic to do so, but follow your 
heart, and you will find that you make less mistakes than by 
following your intellect. The pure heart is the best mirrdr 
for the reflection of truth, so all these disciplines are for the 
purification of the heart ; and as soon as it is pure, all 
truths flash upon it in a minute ; till truth in the universe 
will manifest in your heart, if you are sufHftiently pure. 

The great truths about atoms, and the finer elements, 
and the fine perceptions of men, were discovered ages ago 
by men who never saw a telescope, or a miscroscope, or 
a laboratory. How did they know all these things? It 
was through the heart ; they purified the he€Ut. It is open 
to us to do the same to-day ; it is the culture of the heart, 
really, and not that of the intellect that will lessen the 
misery of the world. # 

Intellect has been cultured with the result that hun- 
dreds of sciences have been discovered, and their effect 
has been, that the few have made slaves of the many — 
that is all the good that has been done. Artificial, wants 
have been created ; and every poor man, whether he has 
money or not, desires to have those wants satisfied, and 
when he cannot, he struggles, and dies in the struggle. 
This is the result. Through the intellect is not the way to 
solve the problem of misery, but through the heart. , If all 
this vast amount of efort had been spent in making men 
purer, gentler, more forbearing, this world would have a 
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Aousandfold more happiness than it has to-day. Always 
cultivate *the heart ; through the heart the Lord speaks, 
and through the intellect you yourself speak. 

You remember in the Old Testament where Moses 
was told, “Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.** We must 
always approach the study of religion with that reverent 
attitude ; he who comes with a pure heart and a reverent 
attitude, his heart will be opened ; the doors will open for 
him and he will see the truth. 

If you come with intellect only, you can have a little 
intellectual gymnastics, intellectual theories, but not truth. 
Truth has such a face, that any one who sees that face 
becomes convinced. The sun does not require any torch 
to show it ; the sun is self-effulgent. If truth requires evi- 
dence, what will evidence that evidence? If something is 
necessary as witness for truth, where is the witness for that 
witness? We must approach religion with reverence and 
with love, and our heart will stand up and say, this is truth, 
and this is untruth. 

The field of religion is beyond our senses, beyond even 
our consciousness. We cannot sense God. Nobqdy has 
seen God with his eyes or ever will see ; nobody has God 
in his consciousness. I am not conscious of God, nor you, 
nor anybody. Where ii God ? Where is the field of reli- 
gion? It is beyond the senses, beyond consciousness. 
Consciousness is only one of the many planes in which we 
work ; you will have to transcend the field of conscious.* 
ness, to go beyond the senses, approach nearer and nearer 
to your own centre, and as you do that, you will approach 
nearer and nearer to God. What is the proof of God? 
Direct perception, pratyaksham. The proof of this wall 
is that I perceive it. God has been perceived that way by 
thousands before, and will be perceived by all who want 
to perceive Him. But this perception is no sense percep- 
tion at all ; it is super-sensuous, super-conscious, and all 
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this training is needed to take us beyond the senses. 3y 
means of all sorts of past work and bonders are being 
c^ragged downyrards ; these preparations '^1 make us pure 
and light. Bondages will fall off by themselves, and we 
shall be buoyed up beyond this plane of sense perception 
to which we are tied down, and then we shall see, and 
hear, and feel things which men in the three ordinary states 
{viz., waking, dream and sleep) neither feel nor see, nor 
hear. Then .we shall speak a strange language, as it were, 
and the world will not understand us. because it does not 
know anything but the senses. True religion is entirely 
transcendental. Every being that is in the universe, has 
the potentiality of transcer\dmg the senses ; even the little 
worm will one day transcend the senses and reach- God. 
No life will be a failure ; there is no such thing as failure 
m the universe. A hundred times, man will hurt himself, 
a thousand times he will tumble, but in the end he will 
realise that he is God. We know there is no progress in a 
straight line. Every soul moves, as it were, in a circle, and 
will have to complete it, and no soul can go so low but there 
will come a time when it will have to go upwards. No one 
will be lost. We are all projected from one common 
centre, which is God. The highest as well as the lowest 
life God ever projected, will come back to the Father of 
all lives. ‘From whom all beings are projected, in whom 
all live, and unto whom they all return ; that is God.* 



VEdkNTA AND PRIVILEGE. 

(Delivered in London.) 

We have nearly finished the metaphysical portion of 
the Advaita. One point, and perhaps the most difficult to 
understand, remains. We have seen so far that according 
to the Advaita theory, all we see around us, and the whole 
universe in fact, is the evolution of that one Absolute. 
This is called, in Sanskrit, Brahman. The Absolute has be- 
come changed into the whole of nature. But here comes 
a difficulty. How is it possible for the Absolute to change? 
What made the Absolute to change? By its very defi- 
nition, the Absolute is unchangeable. Change of the un-* 
changeable would be a contradiction. The same diffi- 
culty applies to those who believe in a Personal God. For 
instance, how did this creation arise. It could not have 
arisen out of nothing ; that would be a contradiction ; 
something coming out of nothing, can never be. The 
effect is the cause in another form. Chit of the seed, the 
big tree grows ; the tree is the seed, plus air and water 
taken in. And if there were any method of testing the 
amount of the air and water taken to make the body of the 
tree, we should find that it is exactly the same as the effect, 
the tree. Modem science has proved beyond doubt that 
it is so, that the cause is the effect in another form. The 
adjustment of the parts of the cause changes and becomes 
the effect. So, we have to avoid this difficulty of having a 
universe without a cause, and we are bound to admit that 
,God has become the universe. 

Bi|t we have avoided one difficulty, i^d landed in ano- 
ther. In every theory, the idea of Gjd comes, through 
the idea of unchangeability. We have traced historically 
hbw the one idea which we have always in mind in the 
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search for God, even in its crudest form, is the idea of 
freedom ; and the idea of freedom and of unchangeability 
is one and the same. It is the free alone which never 
changes, and the unchangeable alone which is free ; for 
change is produced by something exterior to a thing, or 
within itself, which is more powerful than the surroundings. 
EYer 3 fthing which can be changed is necessarily bound by 
certain caifse or causes, which cannot be unchangeable. 
Supposing God has become this universe, then God is here 
and has changed. And suppose the Infinite has become 
this finite universe, so much of the Infinite has gone, and 
therefore God is Infinite, minus the universe. A change- 
able God would be no God. To avoid this doctrine ,of 
pantheism, there is a very bold theory of the Vedanta. It 
is that this universe, as we kriow and think it, does not 
exist, that the unchangeable ha§ not changed, that the 
whple of this universe is mere appearance and not reality, 
that this idea of parts, and little beings, and differentiations, 
is only apparent, not the nature of the thing itself. God 
has not changed at all, and has not become the universe at 
all. We see God as the universe, because we have to look 
through time, space and causation. It is time, space and 
causation that make this differentiation apparently, but not 
really. This is a very bold theory indeed. Now this 
theory ought to be explained a little more clearly. It does 
not mean idealism in the sense in which it is generally 
understood. It does not say that this universe does not 
exist ; it exists, but at the same time, it is not what we take 
it for. To illustrate this, the example given by the Advaita 
philosophy is well known. In the darkness of iiight, a 
stump of a tree is looked upon as a ghost by some 
superstitious person, as a policeman by a robber, 
as a friend by some one waiting for his com- 
panion. In all these cases, the stump of the tree d9] 
not change, but there are apparent changes, and these 
changes were in the minds of those who saw it.. From 
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the subjective side we can understand it better through 
psychology. There is something outside of ourselves the 
true nature of which is unknown and unknowable to us ; 
let us call it “x**. And there is something inside, which 
is also unknown and unknowable to us ; let us call it 
“y**- The knowable is" a combination of “x plus y”, 
and everything that we know, therefore, must have two 
parts, the “x** outside, and the *‘y’’ inside ; and the 
“x plus y** is the thing we know. So, every form in the 
universe is partly our creation and partly something out- 
side. Now what the Vedanta holds is that this “x** and 
this “y ’ arc one and the same. 

• A very similar conclusion has been arrived at by some 
Western philosophers, especially by Herbert Spencer, and 
some other modern philosophers. When it is said that the 
same power which is manifesting itself in the (lower, is 
welling up in my own consciousness, it is the very same 
idea which the Vedantist wants to preach, that the reality 
of the external world and reality of the internal world are 
one and the same. Even the ideas of the internal and 
external exist by differentiation and do not exist in the 
things themselves. For instance, if we develop another 
sense, the whole world will change for us, showing that it 
is the subject which will change the object. If I change,, 
the external world changes. TTie theory of the Vedanta, 
therefore, comes to this, that you and I and ever3rthing in 
the universe are that Absolute, not parts, but the whole. 
You are the whole of that Absolute, and so are all others, 
because the idea of part cannot come into it. These divi- 
siohs, these limitations, are only apparent, not in the thing 
itself. I am complete and perfect, and I was never bound. 
Boldly preaches the Vedanta, if you think you are bound, 
^und you will remain, if you know that you are free, free 
you are. llius the end and aim of this philosophy is to let 
us know that we have been free all^ays, and shall remain 
free forever. We never change, we never die, and we 
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are never bom. What are all these changes then? What 
becomes of this phenomenal world? This world is ad- 
mitted as an apparent world, bound by time, space, and 
causation, and *it comes to what is called the Vitmtia-odda 
in Sanskrit, evolution of nature, and manifestation oT the 
Absolute. The Absolute does pot change, or re-evolve. 
In the little amoeba is that infinite perfection latent. It is 
called amoeba from its amoeba covering, and from the 
amoeba to the perfect man the change is not in what is 
inside ; that femains the same, unchangeable : but the 
change occurs in the covering. 

There is a screen here, and some beautiful scenery 
outside. There is a small hole in the screen through whiph 
we can only catch a glintpse of it. Suppose this hole 
begins to increase ; as it grows larger and larger, more 
atid more of the scenery comes into view, and when the 
scrieen has vanished, we come face to fa<;e with the whole 
of the scenery. This scene outside is the Soul, and the 
screen between us and the scenery is mayd, — ^time, space, 
and causation. There is a little hole somewhere, through.^ 
which 1 can catch only a glimpse of the Soul. When the 
hole is bigger, I see more, and more, and when the screen 
has vanished. I know that I am the Soul. So changes in 
the universe are not in the Absolute ; they are in nature. 
Nature evolves more and more, until the Absolute mani- 
fests Itself. In every one It exists ; in some It is mani- 
fested more than in others ; the whole universe is really 
one. In speaking of the Soul, to say that one is superior 
to another has no meaning. In speaking of the Soul, to 
say that man is superior to the animal or the plant; has no 
meaning ; the whole universe is one. In plants the ob- 
stacle to Soul-manifestation is very great ; in animals a 
little less, in man still less, in cultured, spiritual men still 
less, and in perfect men, it has vanished altogether. All 
our struggles, exercises, pains, pleasures, tears, and •smiles, 
all that we do and tMnk'tend towards that goal, the tearing 
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iip of the screen, making the hole bigger, thinning the 
layers that remain between the manifestation and the 
reality behind. Our work, therefore', is not to make the 
Soul free, but to get rid of the bondages. The sun is 
covered by layers of clouds, but remains unaffected by 
them. The work of the wind is to drive the clouds away, 
and the more the clouds disappear, the more the light gf 
the sun appears. There is no change in. the Soul what- 
soever — Infinite, Absolute, Eternal, Knowledge, Bliss, and 
Existence. Neither can there be birth nor death for the 
Soul. Dying, and being born, reincarnation, and going to 
heaven, cannot be for the Soul. These are different 
appearances, different mirages, different dreams. If a 
man who is dreaming of this world, now dreams of wicked 
thoughts and wicked deeds, after a certain time the thought 
of that very dream will produce the next dream. He will 
dream that he issn a horrible place, being tortured. The 
man who is dreaming good thoughts and good deeds, after 
that period of dream is over, will dream he is in a better 
place ; and so on from dream to dream. But the tinie will 
come when the whole of this dream will vanish. To 
everyone of us there must come a time when the whole 
universe will be found to have been a mere dream, when 
we shall find that the Soul is infinitely better than its sur- 
roundings. In this struggle through what we call our en- 
vironments, there will come a time when we shall find 
that these environments were almost zero in comparison 
with the power of the Soul. It is only a question of time, 
and time is nothing in the Infinite. It is as a drop in the 
ocean. We can afford to wait and be calm. 

Consciously or unconsciously, therefore, the whole 
^ universe is going towards that goal. The moon is struggl- 
ing to, get out of the sphere of attraction of other bodies, 
and will come out of it, in the long run. But those who 
consciously strive to get free hasten the time. One benefit 
from this theory we practically see, is that the idea of a 
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real, universal love is only possible from this point of view’. 
All are our fellow passengers, our fellow travellers — ^all 
life, plants, animals*; not only my brother man, but my 
brother brute, my brother plant ; not only my brother the 
good, but my brother the evil, my brother the spiritual and 
my brother the wicked. They are all going to the same 
g9al. All are in the same stream, each is hurrying towards 
that infinite freedom ; we cannot stay the course, none 
can stay it, none can go back, however he may try ; he 
will be driven forward, and in the end he will attaun to 
freedom. Creation means the struggle to get back to 
freedom, th'e centre of our being, from whence we have 
been thrown off, as it were. The very fact that we are 
here, shows that we are goihg towards the centre, and the 
manifestation of this attraction towards the centre is what 
we call love. , 

, The question is asked : From what does this universe 
come, in what does It remain, to what does it go back? 
And the answer is : From love it comes, in love it remains, 
back it goes unto love. Thus we are in a position to 
understand that whether one likes it or not, there Is no 
going back for anyone. Everyone has to get to the centre, 
however he may struggle to go back. Yet if we struggle 
con.sciously, knowingly, it will smooth the passage, it will 
lessen the jar, and quicken the time. Another conclusion 
we naturally arrive at from this is, that all knowledge and 
all power are within and not without. What we call na- 
ture is a reflecting glass ; that is all the use of nature ; 
and all knowledge is this reflection of the within on this 
glass of nature. What we call powers, secrets of nature, 
and force, are all within. In the external world 
are only a series of changes. There is ho knowledge 
in nature ; all knowledge comes from the human soul. 
Man manifests knowledge, discovers It within him'* 
self, which is pre-existing through eternity. Everyone is 
the embodiment of ICnowledge, everyone is the embodi- 
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ment of eternal Bliss, and eternal Existence. The ethical 
effect is just the same, as we have seen elsewhere, with 
regard to equality. 

But the idea of privilege is the bane of human 
life. Two forces, as it were, are constantly at work, one 
making caste, and the other breaking caste ; in 
other words, the one making for privilege, the other break- ' 
ing down privilege. And whenever privilege is broken 
down, more and more light and progress Come to a race. 
This struggle we see all around us. Of course there is 
first the brutal idea of privilege, that of the strong over the 
weak. There is the privilege of wealth. If -a man haa 
more money than another he wants a little privilege over 
those who have less. There is the still subtler and more 
powerful privilege of intellect ; because one man knows 
more than others he claims more privilege. And the last 
of all, and the worst, because the most tyrannical, is the 
privilege of spirituality. If some persons think they know 
more of spirituality, of God, they claim a superior privi- 
lege over everyone qlse. They say, “Come down and 
worship us, ye common herds ; we are the messengers of 
God, and you have to worship us." None can be 
Vedantists, and at the same time admit of privilege to any- 
one, either mental, physical, or spiritual ; absolutely no 
privilege for anyone. The same power is in every man, 
the one manifesting more, the other less ; the same poten- 
tiality is in everyone. Where is the claim to privilege? 
All knowledge is in every soul, even in the most ignorant ; 
he has not manifested it, but perhaps he has not had the 
opportunity ; the environments were not, perhaps, suitable 
to him ; when he gets the opportunity he will manifest it« 
idea that one man is bom superior to another«rhas no 
meaning in the Vedanta ; that between two nations one 
is supFerior and the other inferior has no meaning whatso- 
ever. .Put them in the same circumstances, and see :iyhe- 
ther the same intelligence comes out»or not. Before that 
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you have no right to say that one nation is superior to 
another. And as to . spirituality, no privilege should be 
claimed there. .It is a privilege to serve mankind, for this 
is the worship of God ; God is here, in all these human 
souls. He is the soul of man ; ^what privilege can men 
ask? There are no special messengers of God, never 
were, and never can be. All beings, great or small, are 
•equally manifestations of God ; the difference is only in 
the manifestation. The same eternal message, which has 
been eternally given, comes to them little by little. The 
eternal mess^e has been written in the heart of every 
being ; ft is there already, and all are struggling to expretss 
it. Some, in suitable circumstances, express it a little better 
than others, but as bearers of the message they are all one. 
What claim to superiority is there? The most ignorant 
man, the most ignorant child, is as great ,a messenger of 
God as any that ever existed, and as great as any that are 
yet to come. For the infinite message is there imprinted 
once for all in the heart of every being. Wherever there is 
a being, that being contains the infinite message of the 
Most High. It is there. The work of the Advaita, there- 
fore, is to break down all these privileges. It is the hardest 
work of all, and curious to say, it has been less active than 
anywhere else, in the land of its birth. If there is any land 
of privilege, it is the land which gave birth to this philos- 
ophy, — ^privilege for the spiritual man, as well as for the 
man of birth. There they have not so much privilege for 
money (that is one of the benefits, 1 think), but privilege for 
birth and spirituality is everywhere. 

Once a gigantic attempt was made to preach Vedantic 
ethics, which succeeded to a certain extent for several 
hundred years, and we know historically diat those years 
were die best times of that nation. I mean, the Buddhistic ' 
attempt to break down privilege. Some of the most 
beautiful epithets addifessed to Buddha that I remember 
are, ‘Thou the breaker of castes, destroyer of privileges^ 
s 
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preacher of equality to all beings.’* So, he preached this 
one idea of equality. Its power has been misunderstood 
to^a certain extent in the brotherhood of Sramanas, where 
we find that hundreds of attempts have been made to make 
them into a church, with superiors and inferiors. You 
cannot make much of a church when you tell people they 
are all gods. One of the good effects of Vedanta has 
been, freedom of religious thought whiS^h India enjoyed 
throughout all times of its history. It is something to glory 
in. that it is the land where there was never a religious 
persecution, where people are allowed perfect freedom in 
r^eligion. 

This practical side of Vedanta morality is necessary 
as much to-day as it ever was ; more necessary, perhaps, 
than it ever was, for all this privilege-claiming has become 
tremendously intensified with the extension of knowledge. 
The idea of God and the devil, or Ahura Mazda and Ahri- 
man, has a good deal of poetry in it. The difference 
between God and the devil is in nothing except in un- 
selfishness and selfishness. The devil knows as much as 
God, is as powerful as God, only he has no holiness — that 
makes him a devil. Apply the same idea to the modem 
world ; excess of knowledge and power, without holiness, 
makes human beings devils. Tremendous power is beihg 
acquired by the manufacture of machines and other appli- 
||^ ances, and privilege is claimed to-day as it never has been 
claimed in the history of the world. That is why the 
Vedapta wants to preach agkinst it, to break down this 
tyranhising over the souls of men. 

Those of you who have studied the Gita will remem- 
ber die memorable passages: — **He who looks upon 
the learned Brfihmana, upon the cow, the elephant, the 
^ dogf or the outcast with the same eve, he indeed is 
the sage, and the wise man.'* "Even in this life he has 
conquered relative existence whefee mind is firm fixed 
on dda samenessi for die Lord is one and tbo same to all« 
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and the Lord is pure ; therefore those who have this same- 
ness for all, and are pure, and said to be living in God/' 
This is the gist* of Vedantic morality, this sameness (or 
all. We have seen that it is the subjective world that rules 
the objective. Change the subject and the object is bound 
to change ; purify yourself and the world is bound to be 
purified. This one thing requires to be taught now more 
than ever before. We are becoming more and more busy 
about our neighbours, and less and less about ourselves. 
The world will change if we change ; if we are pure the 
world will bBtome pure. The question is why I should 
see evil in others. 1 cannot see evil unless 1 be evil. J 
cannot be miserable unless I weak. Things that used 
to make me miserable when 1 was a child, do not do so 
now. The subject changed, so the object was bound to 
change ; so the Vedanta. All these things which we 
call causes of misery and evil, we shall laugh at when we 
arrive at that wonderful state of equality, that sameness. 
This is what is called in Vedanta attaining to freedom. The 
sign of approaching that freedom is more and more of this 
sameness and equality. 

In misery and happiness the same, in success and 
defeat the same ; such a mind is nearing that state of 
freedom. The mind cannot be easily conquered. Minds 
that rise into waves at the approach of every little thing, 
at the slightest provocation or danger, in what a state they ^ 
must be I What to talk of greatness or spirituality, when 
these changes come over tfie mind? This unstable con- 
dition of the mind must be changed. We must ask our- 
selves how far we can be acted upon by the external 
world, and how far we can stand on our own feet, in spite 
of all the forces outside us. When we have succeeded ih 
preventing all the forces in the world from throwing us off * 
our balance, then alone we have attained to freedom/ and. 
not before^ That is salvation. It is here and nowhere 
else : it is this moment. Out of this idea, out of this fouip 
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tainkead, all beautiful streams of thought have flowed 
upon the world, generally misunderstood in their expres- 
sion. apparently contradicting each other/ We find hosta 
of brave and wonderfully spiritual souls, in every nation, 
taking to caves or forests for meditation, severing their 
connection with the external world. This is the one idea. 
And on the other hand, we find bright, illustrious beings 
coming into society, trying to raise their fellow-men, the' 
poor, the miserable. Apparently these tWo methods are 
contradictory. The man who lives in a cave, apart from 
his fellow-beings, smiles contemptuously uflSn those who 
are working for the regeneration of their fellow-men. 
**How foolish,*' he says, “wlfat work is there? The world 
of mdyd will always remain the world of m&yd ; it cannot 
be changed." If I ask one of our priests in India, "Do you 
believe in Vedanta?" He says, "That is my religion ; 

1 certainly do ; that is my life.** "Very well, do you ad- 
mit the equality of all life, the sameness of everything?** 
"Certainly, 1 do.** The next moment, when a low-caste 
man approaches this priest, he jumps to one side of the 
street to avoid that man. "Why do you jump?** "Be- 
cause his very touch would have polluted me.’* "But you 
were just saying, we are all the same, and you admit there 
is no difference in souls.’* He says, "Oh, that is in theoty 
cmly for householders ; when 1 go into a forest, then I will 
look upon every one as the same." You ask one of your 
great mtn m England, of great birth and wealth, if he 
believes as a Christian in the brotherhood of mankind, 
since all came from God. He answers in the affirmative, 
^‘^but in five minutes he shouts something uncomplimentary 
about the common herd. Thus, it has been a theory only 
for .several thousand years and never came into practice. 

^ All iunderstand it. declare it as the trutn, but when you ask 
them to practise it. they say. it will take millions of years. 

There was a certain king who*had a huge^ number of 
eourtters, and each one of these courtiers declared he was 
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ready to sacrifice his Hfe (or his master, and that he was^ 
the most sincere being ever bom. In course of time* a 
Sannyasin came to the king. The king said to him that 
there never wa^ a king who had so many sincere courtiers 
as he had. *The Sannyasin smiled and said, he did not 
believe that. The king said, the Sannyasin could test it 
if he liked. So the Sannyasin declared that he would make 
a -^eat sacrifice by which the king's reign would be ex- 
.tended very long? with the condition that there should be 
made a small tank into which each one of his courtiers 
should pour a pitcher of milk, in the dark of night. The 
king snltled«and said, **Is this the test?" And he asked 
his couitiers to come to him. and told them what was to 
be done. They all expressied their josrful assent to the 
proposal and returned. In the dead of night, they came 
and emptied their pitchers into the tank. But in the morn- 
ing. it was found full of water only. The courtiers were 
assembled and questioned about the matter. Each one 
of them had thought there would be so many pitchers 
of milk that his water would not be detected. Unfortunate- 
ly most of us have the same idea and we do our share of 
work as did the courtiers in the story. 

There is so much* idea of equality, says the priest, that 
my little privilege will not be detected. So say our rich 
men, so say the tyrants of every country. There is more 
hope for the tyrannised over, than for the tyrants. It will 
take a very long time for tyrants to arrive at freedom, but 
less time for the others. The cruelty of the fox is much 
more terrible than the cruelty of the lion. The lion strikes 
a blow and is quiet for sometime afterwards, but the fox 
trying persistently to follow his prey, never misses an 
opportunity. Priestcraft is in its nature cruel and heart- 
less. That is why religion goes down where priestcraft 
arises. Says Vedanta, we must give up the idea of privi-* 
lege, then will religion come. Before that there is no re- 
ligion at all. • 
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, Do you believe what Christ says ? '*SeII all that thou hast 
and give to the poor/' Practical equality there ; no trying 
to torture the texts. 1:>ut taking the truth as it is. Do not 
try^ to torture texts. I have heard it said that that was 
preached only to the handful of Jews who listened to Jesus. 
The same argument will^ apply to other things also. Da 
not torture texts ; dare to face truth as it is. Even if we 
cannot reach to it. let us confess our weakness, but let* us 
not destroy the ideal. Let us hope that Ve shall attain to- 
il sometime, and strive for it. There it is — Sell all that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and follow me." Thus, 
trampling on every privilege and everything in us that 
works for privilege, let us work for that knowledge which 
will bring the feeling of sameness towards all mankind. 
You think because you talk a little more polished language 
that you are superior to the man in the street. Remember 
that when you are thinking this, you are not going towards 
freedom, but are forging a fresh chain for your feet. And, 
above all, if the pride of spirituality enters into you. woe 
unto you. It is the most awful bondage that ever existed. 
Neither can wealth nor any other bondage of the human 
heart bind the soul so much as this. I am purer than 
others," is the most awful idea that can enter into the 
human heart. In what sense are you pure ? The God in 
you is the God in all. If you have not known this, you 
have known nothing. How can there be difference? It 
is all one. Every being is the temple of the Most High ; 
if you can see that, good, if not, spirituality has yet to 
come to you. 
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(Delivered at the Sesame Club^ London.) 

Two forces seem to be w6rking throughout n;iture. 
Ohe of these is constantly differentiating, and the other is 
. as constantly unifying ; the one making more and more 
for separate ii\dividuais, the other, as it were, bringing the 
individuals into a mass, bringing out sameness in the midst 
of all this differentiation. It seems that the action of these 
two foM:es enters into every department of nature and of 
human life. On the physical plane, we always find the 
two forces most distinctly at work, separating the indivi- 
duals, making them more and more distinct from other 
individuals, and again making 'jhem into species and 
cia*S8es, and bringing out similarities of* expression, and 
form. The same holds good as regards the social life of 
man. Since the time when society began, these two forces 
have been at work, differentiating and unifying. Their 
action appears in various forms, and is called by various 
names, in different places, and at different times. But the 
essence is present in all, one making for differentiation, 
*and the other for sameness ; the one making for caste, and 
the other breaking it down ; one making for classes and 
privileges, and the other destroying them. 

The whole universe seems to be the battle-ground of 
these two forces. On the one hand, it is urged, that thou^ 
this unifying process exists, we ought to resist it with all 
our might, because it leads towards death ; that perfect 
unity is perfect annihilation, and that when the differentiat- 
ing process that is at work in this universe ceases» the uni- 
verse comes to an end. It is differentiation that eaus^ 
the phenomena that are before us ; unification jyrovlld 
reduce diem all to«a homogeneous and lifeless inatter. 
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Such a thing, of course, mankind wants to avoid. The 
same argument is applied to all the things and facts that 
we see around us. It is urged that .even in the physical 
body and social classification, absolute sameness would 
produce natural death and social death. Absolute same- 
ness of thought and feeling would produce mental decay 
and degeneration. Sameness, therefore, is to be avoided. 
This has been the argument on the one side, and it has 
been urged in every country and in varioui^ times, with only 
a change of language. Practically it is the same argument 
which is urged by the Brahmanas of India, when they want 
to uphold the divisions and castes, whc^ they^vaiii to up- 
hold the principles of a certain portion of the comfhunity, 
against everybody else. The^ destruction of Caste, they 
declare, would lead to destruction of society, and boldly 
they produce the historical fact, that theirs has been the 
longest lived society, Sp they, with some show of force, 
appeal to this argument ; with some show of authority 
they declare that that alone which makes the individual 
live the longest life, must certainly be better than that which 
produces shorter lives. 

On the other hand, the idea of oneness ha^ had its 
advocates throughout all times. From the days of the 
Upanishads, the Buddhas and Christs, and all other great 
preachers of religion, down to our present day, in the new.< 
political aspirations, and in the claims of the oppressed, 
and the down-trodden, and of all those who find them- 
selves bereft of privileges,-— comes out the one assertion 
of this unity and sameness. But human nature asserts 
i^lf , -Those who have an advantage want to keep it, and 
if they find an argument, however one-sided and crude, 
th^y must cling to it. Tliis applies to both sides. 

Applied to metaphysics, this question also assumes 
yiother form. The Buddhist declares, that we need not 
look for anything which brings unity in the midst of these 
phenomena, we ought to be satisfied with this phenomenal 
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world. Tills variety is the essence of life, however miser- 
able and weak it may seem to be ; we can have nodiing 
more. The Vedanti^t declares that unity is the only thing 
that exists ; variety is but phenomenal, ephemeral, and 
apparent. “Look not to variety,'* says the Vedantist, 'go 
back to unity." "Avoid unity ; it is a delusion," says the 
Buddhist, "go to variety." The same differences of opi- 
nion in religion and metaphysics have come down to our 
• own day, for, Ih fact, the sum-total of the principles of 
knowledge, is very small. Metaphysics and metaphysical 
knowledge, religion and religious knowledge, reached dieir 
culmiTRStion Ave thousand years ago, and we are merely 
reiterating the same truths in different languages, only 
enriching them sometimes J^y the accession of fresh illus- 
trations. So this is the fight, even to-day. One side wants 
us to keep to the phenomenal, to all this variation, and 
points out, with great show of ar^ment, that variation has 
to* remain, for when that stops, everything is gone. What 
we mean by life, has been caused by variation. The other 
side, at the same time, valiantly points to unity. 

Coming to ethics, we find a tremendous departure. It 
is, perhaps, the only science which makes a bold departure 
from this fight. For ethics is unity ; its basis is love. It 
will not look at this variation ; the one aim of ethics is this 
'•unity, this sameness. The highest ethical codes that man^ 
kind has discovered up to the present time, know no varia^ 

. tion ; they have no time to stop to look into it, their 
one end is to make for that sameness. The Indian mind, 

^ being more anal 3 rtical — I mean the Vedantic mind— •found 
this . unity as the result of all its analysis, and wanted to base 
ever 3 rthing Upon this one idea of unity. But as we have 
seen, in the same country, there were other minds (the 
Buddhistic), who could not find that unity anywhere. To 
them all truth was a mass of variation, there was no com* 
nection between one thing and another. 

1 remember a story told by Prof. Max Muller in one of 
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his books, an old Greek story, of how a Brfihmana visited 
Socrates in Athens. The Br&hmana asked, **What is the 
highest knowledge ?'* 'And Socrates wswered — "To know 
man is the end and aim of all knowledge^.’* "But how 
can you know man without knowing God?" 'replied die 
Brdhmana. The one side, the Greek side, which is rep- 
resented by modem Europe, insisted upon the knowledge 
of man ; the Indian side, mostly represented by the ofd 
religions of the world, insisted upon the knowledge of God. 
The one sees God in nature, and the other sees nature in 
God. To us, at the present time, perhaps, has been given 
the privilege of standing aside from bodathese^aepeCtd, and 
taking an impartial view of the whole. This is a fact that 
variation exists, and so it mugt, if life*is to be. This is 
also a fact that in and through these variations unity must 
be perceived. This is a fact that God is perceived in 
nature. But it is also af fact that nature is perceived in 
God. The knowledge of man is the highest knowledge, 
and only by knowing man, can we know God. This is also 
a fact that the knowledge of God is the highest knowledge, 
and knowing God alone we can know man. Apparently 
contradictory though these statements may appear, they 
are the necessity of human nature. The whole universe 
is a play of unity in variety, and of variety in unity. The 
whole universe is a play of differentiation and oneness r- 
the whole universe is a play of the finite in the Infinite. We 
cannot take one without granting the other. But we can- 
not take them both as facts of the same perception, as facts 
of die same experience ; yet in this way it will always 
go on. * 

* Therefore, coming to our more particular purpose, 
which is religion, rather than ethics, a state of things where 
variation has died down, giving place to a uniform, 
dead ‘homogenei^, is impossible so long as life lasts. 
Nor it desirable. At the same time, diere is the other 
side of the fact, viz., that this unity already exists. That is 
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the peculiar claim, — ^not that this unity has to be niade, 
but that it already exists, and that you could not perceive 
the variety at all, without it. God' is not to be made, but 
He already exists. This has been the claim of all reli- 
gions. WRenever one has perceived the finite, he has^so 
perceived the Infinite. Some laid stress on the finite side, 
and declared that they perceive*d the finite without ; others 
laid stress on the Infinite side, and declared they perceived 
the Infinite only. But we know that it is a logical neces- 
sity that we^cannot perceive the one without the other. 
So the claim is that this sameness, this unity, this per- 
fectidTP— as ix^nyiy call it — is not to be made^ it already 
exists,* and is here. We have only to recognise it, to 
understand it. Whether we know it or not, whether* we 
can express it in clear language or not, whether this per- 
ception assumes the force and clearness of a sense per- 
ception or not, it is there. For w^ are bound by the logical 
necessity of our minds to confess that it* is there, else, the 
perception of the finite would not be. I am not speaking 
of the old theory of substance and qualities, but of one- 
ness ; that in the midst of all this mass of phenomena, the 
very fact of the consciousness that you and I are different, 
brings to us, at the’ same moment, the consciousness that 
you and 1 are not different. Knowledge would be impos- 
'sible without that unity. Without the idea of sameness 
there would be neither perception nor knowledge. So 
both run side by side. 

Therefore the absolute sameness of conditiops, if that 
be the aim of ethics, appears to be impossible. That all 
men should be the same, could never be, however we 
might tiy. Men will be born differentiated ; some will 
have more power than others ; some will have natural 
capacities, others not ; some will have perfect bodies, « 
others not. We can never stop that. At the same tix^e 
ring in our ears the wonderful words of, morcdity pro- 
claimed by various teachers, — ‘"Thus, seeing the sprite God 
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equally present in cJl, the sage does not injure Self by the 
Self, and thus reaches the highest goal. Even in this life 
they have conquered nslative existence whose minds are 
firmly fixed on this sameness ; for God is pure, and God is 
the^'^same to all. Therefore such are said to pe living in 
God.” We cannot deny that this is the real idea ; yet at the 
same time comes the difficiflty that the sameness as regards 
external forms and positions can never be attained. 

But what can be attained is elimination of privilege. 
That is really the work before the whole world. In all 
social lives, there has been that one fight in every race, and 
in every country. The difficulty is not^hat qi\p b^y of 
men are naturally more intelligent than another, but whe- 
thet this body of men, because they hcqre the advantage 
of intelligence, should take away even physical enjoy- 
ment from those who do not possess that advantage. The 
fight is to destroy that privilege. That some will be strong*- 
er physically than* others, and will thus naturally be able 
to subdue or defeat the weak, is a self-evident fact, but 
that because of this strength they should gather unto them- 
selves all the attainable happiness of this life, is not accord- 
ing to law, and the fight has been against it. That some 
people,* through natural aptitude, should be able to ac- 
cumulate more wealth than others, is natural ; but that 
on account of this power to acquire wealth they should 
tyrannise, and ride roughshod over those who cannot ac- 
quire so much wealth, is not a part of the law, and the 
fight has been against that. The enjo 3 anent of advantage 
over another is privilege, and throughout ages, the aim of 
morality has been its destruction. This is the work which 
tends towards sameness, towards unity, without destroying 
v^iriety. 

Let all these variations remain eternally ; it is the very 
eysence of life. We shall all play in this way, eUlmally. 
YoU will be wealthy, and I shall be poor ; you will be 
strcmgn and 1 shall be weak ; you will be learned, and 1 
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ignorant ; you will be very epiritufj, and 1, less so. But 
what of that ? Let* us remain so> but because you are 
physically jjyr intellectually stronger, you must not Ijijtve 
more privilege than I, and that you have more wealth is 
no reason why you should be CQnsidered greater than !, for 
that sameness is here, in spite of the different conditions. 

The work of ethics has been, and will be in the future, 
not the destruction of variation, and the establishment of 
sameness in the external world, which is impossible, for it 
would bring death and annihilation, — ^but to recognise the 
unity in* s^iftf these variations, to recognise the God^ 
within, in spite of everything that frightens us, to recog- 
nise that infinite 'strength as the property of everyone, in 
spite of all apparent weakness, and to recognise the eternal, 
infinite, essential purity of the soul in spite of everything to 
the contrary that appears on th^ surface. Tliis we have 
to recognise. Taking one side alone, one half only of the 
position is dangerous, and liable to lead to quarrels. We 
must take the whole thing as it is, stand on it as our basis 
and work it out in every part of our lives, as individuals and 
as unit members of society. 
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